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FO  shake-up  as  Labour  plans  to  advertise  for  ambassadors 


Embassies  could  be  headed 
by  recruits  from  private  sector 


Ian  Black  and  ~~ 

Richard  Morton- Taylor 

A LABOUR  govern- 
ment would  adver- 
tise vacancies  for 
top  ambassadorial 
posts  to  attract  candidates 
from  the  business  world  to 
give  a sharper  and  more 
competitive  commercial 
edge  to  British  diplomacy, 
the  Guardian  has  learned. 

Embassies  in  countries 
offering  “strategic  market 
opportunities'*  could  for 


the  first  time  be  headed  hv 
men  and  women  recruited 
trom  the  private  sector 
under  plans  being  drawn 
up  by  the  shadow  foreign 
secretary,  Robin  Cook. 

Four  to  five  countries, 
mostly  in  the  emerging 
markets  of  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific Rim,  would  be  the  ini- 
tial targets  for  these  jobs. 
The  remainder  of  Britain’s 
180-odd  missions  would 
still  be  headed  by  career 
diplomats.  Labour  insists. 

The  plan  could  herald  the 
most  significant  attempt  to 


shake  up  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice’s culture  since  the 
review  of  Britain's  over- 
seas representation  by  the 
Central  Policy  Review  Staff 
— the  Cabinet  Office  think- 
tank  — in  1977. 

Labour’s  front  bench, 
sensitive  to  criticism  from 
the  Whitehall  establish- 
ment, insists  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  introducing  a 
“spoils"  system  and  under- 
mining Whitehall's  tradi- 
tion of  political  neutrality. 

New  Labour  does  not  plan 
to  repeat  the  experience  of 
outside  political  appoint- 
ments, most  famously 
when  Peter  Jay,  then  son- 
in-law  of  the  then  prime 
minister,  James  Callaghan, 


became  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  displacing 
the  career  diplomat.  Sir 
Peter  Rams  bottom. 

Nevertheless.  Labour’s 
plan  — to  be  set  out  in  a 
party  document.  Britain  in 
the  World,  later  this  month 
— is  likely  to  be  strongly 
resisted  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  recently  has 
been  anxiously  stressing  its 
trade  promotion  activities. 

"We  feel  there  is  still  a 
role  for  the  career  diplo- 
mat," a spokesman  said. 
“The  FO  has  a structure 
based  on  a career  which 
can  lead  to  becoming  a head 
of  mission.  We  consider 
this  system  . . . provides  the 
best  service  for  Britain.” 


He  added:  “Ambassadors 
have  specific  expertise  in  a 
wide  range  of  activities 
which  might  not  be  avail- 
able if  the  jobs  were  put  out 
to  business." 

Behind  this  formal  de- 
fence lies  a barely-con- 
cealed anxiety  that  recruit- 
ing even  a small  number  of 
ambassadors  from  outside 
the  Foreign  Office  would  be 
the  thin  end  of  a wedge. 
“Peter  Jay  was  a one-off  — 
a political  and  a family 
thing  — and  they  could  take 
the  mickey  out  of  it,"  said 
one  Whitehall  veteran. 

“The  danger  would  be  if 
the  commercial  thing  began 
to  work.  If  it  doesn't  work 
they’ll  say  ‘I  told  you  so’. 


They're  OK  with  first  secre- 
taries and  probably  a coun- 
sellor. But  after  that  it’s  the 
dignity,  it’s  the  plumes.” 

The  1977  study,  under- 
mined by  a crude  campaign 
by  Whitehall,  concluded 
that  “Insufficient  account 
[has]  been  taken  of  the 
changes  in  the  UK’s  posi- 
tion in  the  world”.  While 
there  was  much  value  in 
the  FO’s  esprit  de  corps,  it 
had  disadvantages.  “Being 
so  strong  it  is  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  new  recruits  and 
so  tends  to  encourage  con- 
servatism and  discourage 
innovatory  thinking.” 

A number  of  former  am- 
bassadors, including  Sir 
Robin  Ren  wick,  former  en- ; 


voy  to  Washington  and 
South  Africa,  and  Sir  David 
Haxrnay.  former  ambassa- 
dor to  the  UN,  have  been 
advising  the  Lafrcmr  leader, 
Tony  Blair. 

Of  serving  ambassadors,  a 
big  question  mark  bangs 
over  the  future  of  Stephen 
Wall.  Britain's  ambassador 
to  the  EU  in  Brussels  and 
close  confidant  of  John 
Major,  if  Labour  came  to 
power.  He  was  chided  by 
Sir  Richard  Scott  for  his 
role  in  the  “arms-to-Iraq" 
affair  for  helping  to  draft  a 
"misleading”  letter  about 
the  Government's  policy  on 
exports  to  Iraq. 


Chin-chin,  page  3 
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Europe 
gangs 
upon 
Major 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn, 

John  Palmer  in  Luxembourg 
and  Michael  White 


Germany  last 
night  dramati- 
cally raised  the 
stakes  in  the 
beef  war  when 
it  unilaterally 
declared  it  would  continue 
the  ban  on  beef  derivatives 
which  the  European  Commis- 
sion had  agreed  to  lift  after 
sustained  pressure  from  the 
British  government. 

Germany's  defiance  came 
as  its  other  EU  partners  hard 
ened  their  attitude  to  Brit 
ain’s  campaign  of  obstruction 
and  veto,  uniting  in  an  un 
precedented  chorus  of  con 
demnation  for  the  British  at- 
tempt to  paralyse  the  working 
of  the  union. 

At  a stormy  meeting  of  EU 
foreign  ministers  in  Luxem 
bourgr  Malcolm  Rifkind,  the 
Foreign  Secretary-,  met  a bar- 
rage of  unbridled  hostility 
from  his  14  European  coun- 
terparts. several  of  whom 
accused  Britain  of  attempted 
blackmail. 

Following  the  attacks,  Mr 
Rifkind  did  an  unexpected  U- 
turn  and  decided  not  to  block 
agreements  with  Algeria,  Slo- 
venia and  aid  to  Bosnia. 

Last  night  the  Government 
was  facing  trouble  on  a third 

front  as  Conservative  right- 
wingers, already  alarmed  at 
the  veto  retreat  faced  heavy 
pressure  to  vote  for  a referen- 
dum bill  today. 

Bill  Cash,  the  leading  Eur- 
osceptic. is  introducing  a 
symbolic  bill  — which  has  no 
chance  of  becoming  law  — 
seeking  an  early  referendum 
ir.  which  voters  would  back 
or  reject  negotiations  over 
closer  EU  integration.  Euro- 
sceptics see  it  as  a test  of 
backbench  opinion  and  pre- 
dicted that  about  80  Tory  MPs 
could  support  it. 

There  were  rumours  that 
one  middle-ranking  pro-Euro- 
pean  minister  was  contem- 
plating a protest  resignation, 
countered  by  claims  that  a 
sceptical  minister  had  been 
talked  out  of  doing  the  same. 

The  German  governments 


announcement  signalled  its 
resolve  to  stand  firm  in  the 
beef  war  with  the  British. 

After  meeting  the  agriculture 
ministers  of  Germany’s  16 
federal  states,  Horst  Seehofer, 
the  health  minister,  said  all 
ministers  had  pledged  to 
maintain  the  imports  ban 
against  British  beef  products. 

The  European  Commission 
voted  last  week  to  lift  par- 
tially the  blocks  on  bull 

semen,  tallow  and  gelatine.  

“on«SrT^rutr“e{f^  I ' ■Democra,i':; MomsteatStonnortyeste^  Lm  Mdey.Ni*,!  Dodds  and  vraUamMct^MPmo^^ur^ 

come  under  sharp  criticism  at 


home  for  agreeing  to  the  loos- 
ening of  the  curbs. 

Even  before  the  beef  war 
erupted  in  March,  several 
German  states  had  slapped 
unilateral  import  bans  on 
British  beef,  embroiling  them 
in  legal  tussles  with  Brussels. 

British  ministers,  fearful  of 
the  repercussions  within  the 
party  which  would  follow  a 
failure  to  secure  a binding 
agreement  at  the  forthcoming 
Florence  summit  now  appear 
ready  to  settle  for  what  other 
EU  governments  see  as  little 
more  than  a figleaf  declara- 
tion on  the  beef  ban. 

The  Italian  European 
Union  Presidency  warned 
that  it  was  “unrealistic"  to 
expect  full  agreement  at  Flor- 
ence on  a stage-by-stage  lift- 
ing of  the  ban.  But  Lamberto 
Dint  the  Italian  foreign  min- 
ister, made  it  clear  that  even 
fhig  will  be  conditional  on 
John  Major  at  least  suspend- 
ing Britain’s  veto  campaign. 

There  is  a real  danger  for 
the  Prime  Minister  that  he 
will  return  from  the  Florence 
summit  with  little  more  than 
a partial  agreement  in  princi 
pie  for  the  lifting  of  the  ban. 

Last  night  Mr  Rifkind.  said 
this  would  be  “completely  un- 
satisfactory’’. He  insisted  that 
if  the  Florence  summit  failed 
to  produce  a framework 
agreement  "our  policy  of  non- 
cooperation  will  continue". 

British  ministers  now  con- 
cede that  the  framework 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  6 


Tea  and  a symphony  of  warm  words 
amid  the  usual  bloody  mindedness 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 
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Poetics,  page  9;  Fishing  row, 
page  6$  Leader  comment, 
page  Bj  Steve  Bell  cartoon, 
page  8 


first  day  of  Northern 
Ireland's  talks  lived  up 
all  its  expectations: 
drama,  pathos,  courageous 
words,  cups  of  tea,  hope,  sanc- 
timony, and  plain  bloody- 
mindedness.  All  of  life  was 
here,  even  if  not  all  in  the 
same  room  at  the  same  time. 

The  highlight  of  the  day 
was  not  a lockout  — as  Sinn 
Fein  had  hoped  — but  the  ab- 
sence of  a walkout  by  any  of 
the  Unionist  parties,  in  spite 
of  threats  over  their  unhappi- 
ness with  the  agenda  and 
chairman  George  Mitchell. 
President  Clinton’s  close  ally. 

The  atmosphere  in  the 
packed  negotiating  chamber 
during  John  Major's  and 
John  Bruton's  opening 
speeches  was  "highly 
charged",  according  to  the 
various  parties'  spin  doctors. 
Both  governments’  most 
senior  press  advisers  were  so 
nervous  that  at  the  last  mo- 
ment they  decided  not  to  pro- 
vide a live  television  feed  of 
the  historic  commencement 
The  Prime  Minister,  Mr 
Msyor,  encapsulated  the  spirit 
of  the  moment  when  he 
opened  proceedings  with  a 
warning  about  the  conse- 
quences of  failure.  “For  too 
long  the  history  of  Northern  . 


Ireland  has  poisoned  the  pres- 
ent and  threatened  the  future. 
It  is  time  to  end  all  that  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be.  His- 
tory has  involved  too  many 
victims,”  he  said.  “Too  much 
blood  has  been  spilt" 

Later  he  told  reporters: 
“"We  cannot  afford  to  fail  be- 
cause the  opportunities  now 
being  opened,  having  reached 
this  far  in  discussions,  may 
not  easily  re-emerge  were  this 
opportunity  not  to  be  taken. 


‘For  too  long 
the  history  of 
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Northern 
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Ireland  has 

poisoned  the 

present  and 

threatened 

the  future1 

— John  Major 
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History  would  not  forgive 
them.  Or  forget  him;  the  one 
lasting  monument  to  his  pre- 
miership — the  prize  of  solv- 
ing the  Irish  question  — 
seemed  as  if  it  might  yet  have 
its  unveiling  ceremony. 

Mr  Bruton  also  lived  up  to 
the  sense  of  occasion,  deliver- 
ing a sensitive  performance 
conducted  on  hostile  territory 
in  which  he  stressed  how 


Irish  Nationalism  had  under- 
taken a period  of  reflection 
and  redefinition.  He  had  just 
come  from  the  fUneral  of  a 
Garda  detective,  who  police 
believe  was  shot  dead  by  the 
IRA  on  Friday,  a man  “merci- 
lessly cut  down  in  the  prime 
of  life”.  The  challenge  that  lay 
ahead  was  to  “overcome  the 
legacy  of  history". 

“Constitutional  national- 
ists, North  and  South,  now  ac- 
cord frill  recognition  not  only 
to  unionists’  distinct  ethos 
and  cultural  identity,  but  to 
the  centrality  of  their  British 
allegiance  in  their  identity," 
he  told  the  delegates  in  the 
crammed  chamber,  where 
only  Sinn  Fein's  two  empty 
seats  jarred  the  symmetry  of 
the  table. 

His  speech  led  to  a remark- 
able first  the  Rev  Ian  Paisley 
sat  through  the  entire  speech 
of  an  Irish  prime  minister  de- 
livered on  Ulster  soil  without 
walking  out  or  bellowing  at 
him.  Even  if  they  would  not 
admit  it,  the  Unionists  must 
have  liked  many  parts  of  Mr 
Bruton's  speech. 

The  two  prime  ministers 
were  at  one  that  Sinn  Fein 
would  only  be  allowed  inside 
once  the  IRA  has  unequivo- 
cally restored  its  ceasefire. 
“The  campaigning  demand  of 
the  republican  movement  has 
been  “peace  talks  now’,’’  said 
Mr  Bruton.  “Today  is  now." 


But  Sinn  Fein  didn’t  see  it 
or  play  it  like  that  outside. 
"We  come  as  peace-builders,” 
declared  the  Sinn  Fein  presi- 
dent Gerry  Adams,  hoping  to 
snatch  the  best  soundbite 
prize  of  the  day  from  the  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  premiers.  Even- 
tually, after  several  hours 
spent  wrangling  at  the  gates, 
they  left  to  return  to  west 
Belfast 

Inside  Castle  Buildings,  ob- 
duracy and  pettiness  contin- 


The 

challenge  Ka 
nothing  less 
than  to 
overcome 
the  legacy 
of  history” 

— John  Bruton 


ued  offstage.  Various  dele- 
gates emerged  briefly  to  spin 
and  slag.  But  the  overall  pic- 
ture was  good;  bitter  enemies 
were  standing  within  feet  of 
one  another  and  not  heating 
each  other  up. 


HIMuil  role  thwarts  peace 
talks,  page  5;  Leader 
comment,  page  8;  Hugo 
Young,  page  9 


partfisf  MCI  stoto  ■, 
a march  on  rivals  • y. 

and  unveiled  an. 

Internet  network 
set  to  bring  in 
$2  billion  a year. 
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labour Would  keep 
a British  brigade 
of  7-8,000  men  in 
Bosnia  to  prevent 
civil  war  even  if 
the  Americans 
pulled  out 
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British  Energy 
directors  warned 
that  future  payments 
to  investors  in  the 
privatisation  of 
the  nuclear  industry 
may  have  to  be  cut 
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Norris’s  unnerving 
Mr  Nice  Guy  show 


Simon  Hoggart 


Transport  questions  in 
the  Commons  and  no  sign 
of  Brian  Wilson  (Lab, 
Cunninghame  NX  the  Opposi- 
tion spokesman  for  railways, 
who  you  might  expect  to  turn 
up  every  month  to  rail  at  the 

minister,  so  to  speak. 

1 assumed  that  he’d  been 
privatised.  That  would  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  he  has. 
stopped  turning  up  on  time  ' 
and  that  large  parts  of  his 
daily  timetable  have  been 
cancelled. 

But  I was  mistaken.  A col- 
league tells  me  that  Mr  Wilson 
has  left  the  job,  having  been 
put  in  charge  of  La  hour's  new 
rapid  rebuttal  unit,  and  its 
computer.  Excalibur.  He  sits 
in  front  ofhis  keyboard  rebut- 
ting things,  rapidly. 

A newspaper,  or  a Conser- 
vative, says  something  which 
the  Labour  Party  believes  to 
be  untrue  (or  would  like  the 
voters  to  think  was  untrue, 
not  quite  the  same  thing),  Mr 
Wilson  punches  a button,  Ex- 
calibur sifts  its  data  bank  and 
spits  out  a rapid  rebuttal. 

Some  people  allege  that  Mr 
Wilson  left  his  Job  at  Trans- 
port because  he  detested  Clare 
Short  the  spokeswoman. 

They  claim  they  got  on  so 
badly  that  they  could  not  even 
bear  to  be  in  the  same  room, 
nevermind  sit  buttock  to  but- 
tock on  the  leather  benches. 
They  say  that  even  in  a party 
racked  by  hatred  and  recrimi- 
nation. this  vendetta  was 
exceptional. 

Brinnngg.  brinnngg! 
Squweeeeeep!  Hie  office  fax 
whirrs  into  life.  “Excalibur 
here.  Your  suggestion  that 
Brian  Wilson  and  Clare  Short 
do  not  get  on  is  utterly  untrue. 
If  we  do  not  see  a rebuttal  in 
the  Guardian  widiin  10  min- 
utes, Mr  Wilson  will  be  forced 
to  come  round  with  a broken 
Famous  Grouse  bottle, 
rapidly." 

Ob  welL  It  wasn't  the  same 
without  him.  Clare  Short  got 
herself  into  a muddle  again, 
and  said  that  there  was  joy  in 


Review 


heaven  “when  a singer 

repentetb”. 

Which  singer  did  she  mean? 
Madonna?  Harry  Connick  Jr? 
It  would  be  wonderftil  if  they 
repented,  or  better  were  head- 
rebutted  by  Brian  Wilson. 

Steve  Norris,  the  minister 
for  transport  in  London,  was 
on  unnervingiy  genial  form. 

He  had  a kind  word  for  all  his 

Labour  opponents.  Mr  Norris, 

known  to  his  friends  as  “Shag- 

ger”,  is  retiring  at  the  next 
election  in  order  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  mistresses 
— sorry,  in  his  German  car 
dealership. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sheer 
effort  of  being  horrible  to  the 
other  side  had  all  become  too 
much.  Being  nice  to  people 
might  be  his  retirement 
hobby.  Or  perhaps  he  hopes  to 
sell  them  a few  Audis. 

He  was  even  kindly  to  Denis 
MacShane  (Lab,  Rotherham) 
who  has  a remarkable  gift  for 
infuriating  Tories.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  thrown  off 
his  bike  in  Parliament  Square, 
adding  that  there  were  “those 
of  us  who  want  to  come  here 
with  our  trousers  tucked  into 
our socks”. 

Mr  Norris  knows  all  about 
that  kind  of  thing,  but  in  his 
case  it  probably  has  less  to  do 
with  keeping  his  turn-ups 
away  from  the  bike  chain  than 
with  having  to  get  dressed  in  a 

hurry. 

He  sympathised  warmly 
with  Mr  MacShane.  “Iam 
sorry  to  hear  about  his  unfor- 
tunate experience  of  being 
knocked  off  in  Parliament 
Square,”  he  said  in  a meaning- 
ful way,  “though  that  might 
not  come  as  such  a surprise  to 
the  rest  of  us.” 

Nigel  Spearing  (Lab,  New- 
ham S)  suggested  that  other 
councils  could  follow  New- 
ham, and  appoint  a cycling  of- 
ficer. (What  does  a cycling  of- 
ficer do?  Shout  at  cyclists? 
“Get  that  rear  reflector 
repaired,  you  horrible  little 
man.  What  are  you?”  “A  hor- 
rible little  man,  sah!”) 

Normally  Tory  ministers 
would  regard  a cycling  officer 
appointed  by  a Labour  council 
as  being  similar  to  those  social 
workers  allegedly  paid  £30,000 
a year  to  stop  people  telling 
Irish  jokes  in  pubs. 

Instead,  Mr  Norris  genially 
suggested  that  Mr  Spearing 
looked  so  fit  because  he  cycled 
so  much.  It’s  come  to  some- 
thing when  a minister  has  to 
use  his  best  pick-up  lines  on 
the  Opposition. 


Touch  of  genius 
steals  the  show 


Martin  Kettle 


ddon  Kremer/Phflbarmonla 

Royal  Festival  Hall 

WHAT  does  a reviewer 
do  when  he  is  sup- 
posed to  describe  an 
important  new  work,  only  for 
Gldon  Kroner  to  come  along 
and  give  an  absolutely  aston- 
ishing performance  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's violin  concerto  that 
simply  demands  to  take  top 
billing? 

One  answer  would  be  to 
avoid  the  dilemma  by  never 
going  to  a Gidon  Kremer  con- 
cert. But  to  miss  out  cm 
Kremer  is  to  miss  out  on  prob- 
ably the  most  remarkable  so- 
loist of  any  kind  currently  be- 
fore file  public,  a judgment 
fully  vindicated  in  his  latest 
appearance  with  the  PhiXhnr- 
monla  Orchestra  under  the 
Georgian  conductor  Djansug 
Kakhidze. 

Kremer's  interpretations 
start  where  everyone  else’s 
leave  off  From  the  moment  he 
first  laid  bow  to  string  in  the 
Tchaikovsky  he  was  in  his 
most  daring  mood.  You  might 
think  that  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said  about  this  warhorse 
concerto  but  Kremer,  ever  the 
defier  of  the  predictable,  found 
something  spontaneous  in 
even  the  most  familiar  phrase. 

Every  note  seemed  to  hang 
that  little  bit  longer  than  usual 
in  the  air.  Every  attack  was 
that  bit  more  incisive,  each 
underlining  that  crucial 
touch  more  dramatic.  His 
playing  was  incredibly  fierce 
In  the  outer  movements,  and 
ethereal  in  the  slow  move- 
ment. The  music  seemed  to 
sing  with  that  quality  that 
separates  the  genius  from 
even  the  very  fine. 


Being  Kremer.  Tchaikov- 
sky was  onlythe  start  The 
concert  had  begun  with  Sibe- 
lius's Finlandia.  Before  that 
foe  enterprising  Philhar- 
monia  had  put  on  a ■‘precon- 
cert” of  Sofia  Guhaidulina’s 
cryptic  Seven  Last  Words  for 
strings,  cello  and  accordion. 
But  the  longest  and  most  am- 
bitious work  of  the  evening 
was  foe  Lament  (In  Memory  of 
Luigi  None)  for  violin,  so- 
prano and  orchestra  by  foe 
Tbilisi-born  composer  Giya 
Kancheli,  which  was  receiv- 
ing its  first  performance  in 
this  country. 

Lament  is  a 50-minute  con- 
certo of  sustained  restraint 
interrupted  periodically  by 
episodes  of  enormous  force, 
and  performed  without  a 
break.  It  begins  with  bleak 
phrases  from  the  violinist 
from  which  a delicate  orches- 
tral texture  derives.  These 
usher  in  long  periods  of  reflec- 
tion. from  foe  soloist  against  a 
fragmentary  instrumental 
background,  interspersed 
with  biblical  references  sung 
by  the  soprano  Claudia  Bar- 
a frisky.  After  the  orchestra’s 

final  outburst  the  soloists 
join  in  a duet  of  withdrawal 
from  the  world  to  a setting  of  a 
poem  by  Hans  SahL 

The  Mahlerian  echos  are 
strong  here,  butKancheli's 
music  lacks  the  developmen- 
tal urgency  that  is  never  ab- 
sent from  Mahler’s  writing. 
The  spare,  inert  texture  of  this 
deeply  fotrospeetta 'score 
conveys  a fashionable  mysti- 
cal power,  but  there  is  noabid- 
tag  conviction  that  anything 
is  resolved,  musically  or 
philosophically,  in  a powerful 
which— needless  to  say 
—was  played  by  Kremer  with 

total  conviction  and  unbroken 
tension. 


Disappointing  response  to  gun 
amnesty  in  wake  of  Dunblane 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  EcHtor 


5T  under  5,000  weapons 
ive  been  surrendered  m 
irst  week  of  foe  national 
irms  amnesty  declared 
the  Dunblane  shooting, 
e total  includes  more 
900  guns  handed  to  the 
e in  Scotland.  But  It 
is  that  foe  national  res- 
e during  the  month-long 


amnesty  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  49,000  weapons  handed  in 
after  the  Hungerford  mass 
shootings  in  1968. 

Under  foe  scheme,  illegal 
guns  can  be  banded  to  police 
without  fear  of  prosecution 
provided  they  have  not  been 
used  in  crime.  The  weapons 
surrendered  in  the  past  week 

include  a Russian-made  Ka- 
lashnikov. two  semi-auto- 
matic shotguns,  and  a vintage 
Winchester  rifle. 


US  launch  of  biggest  network  ‘to  make  £1  bn  a year’  □ Firms  offered  high  speeds  on  dedicated  service 

BT  scores  Internet  coup 


Mark  Tkan  in  New  York 


BT  AND  its  US  part- 
ner MCI  yesterday 
stole  a march  on 
its  rivals  and  un- 
veiled the  world’s 
biggest  Internet  network  set 
to  bring  in  $2  billion  (£1,037 
million)  a year  by  the  end  of 
foe  century. 

The  move  comes  as  small 
specialists  are  springing  up 
worldwide  to  offer  interna- 
tional Internet  access,  at  local 
call  rates,  to  customers  in- 
cluding the  very  companies 
the  telecommunications  firms 
are  hoping  to  attract  with 
their  current  global  and  long 


distance  offerings.  By  pro- 
viding dedicated  Internet  ser- 
vices to  business  customers. 
BT  and  MCI  are  seeking  to 
nip  In  the  bud  foe  challenge 
from  Internet  upstarts  that 
lack  the  marketing  clout  and 
the  close  commercial  ties  en- 
joyed by  the  phone  giants. 

ST'S  chief  executive.  Sir 
Peter  Bonfleld  said:  "Just  as 
foe  BT-MCI  alliance  was  the 
first  to  offer  multinationals 
seamless  global  telecommuni- 
cation services,  today,  we  are 
debuting  the  first  class  of 
global  Internet  services." 

The  new  deal,  called  Con- 
cert InternetPlus.  will  use 
new  network  facilities  or  “su- 
perhubs” to  allow  business 


customers  direct  access  to  the 
Internet  through  local  com- 
puter centres. 

The  two  companies  plan  to 
Spend  $100  min  inn  by  foe  end 
of  the  year  to  expand  their 
global  partnership  and  global 
reach  through  the  Internet 

NTT  Data  Corp,  part  of  Nip- 
pon Telegraph  & Telephone  — 
foe  world's  largest  telecom- 
munications company  — will 
act  as  distributor  of  the  new 
service  in  Japan. 

Through  Concert  Internet- 
Plus,  BT  and  MCI  will  seek  to 
provide  corporate  customers 
with  reliable,  secure  and  high 
speed  connections  to  foe  In- 
ternet as  the  network  be- 
comes increasingly  popular 


as  a means  of  communication 
for  private  and  business  sub- 
scribers. 

Use  of  the  internet  which 
started  as  a US  government 
network,  is  expected  to 
double  to  roughly  200  mm  inn 
users  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, with  some  experts  pre- 
dicting up  to  500  million 
users. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems 
facing  Internet  users  is  con- 
gestion. Usually,  dafc»  travel* 
ling  between  two  European 
countries  is  routed  back  to 
the  US  before  reaching  its 
final  destination.  The  use  of 
Concert  InternetPlus’  hubs 
and  its  "backbone”  trans- 
mission system  worldwide 


should  minimise  bottlenecks. 

Telephone  companies  gen- 
erally have  upgraded  existing 
networks  to  carry  Internet 
traffic  but  BT  and  MCI  are 
going  a step  further  by  build- 
ing dedicated  networks. 

BT  pointed  out  yesterday 
that  the  Internet  market  is  ex- 
pected to  be  worth  $41  billion 
by  1999. 

Last  year  there  were  35  mil- 
lion e-mail  accounts  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century  these 
are  expected  to  rocket  to 
300  million  The  Internet  mar- 
ket in  the  UK  could  reach 
£1  billion  by  2000. 

In  launching  Concert  Inter- 
netPlus, BT  and  MCI  have 
stolen  a march  on  their  arch- 


rival, AT&T,  America's  tele- 
communications giant  AT&T 
is  building  a host  of  corporate 
Internet  services  based  on  foe 
Notes  software  developed  by 
Lotus,  later  taken  over  by 
IBM.  AT&T,  expected  to 
launch  its  own  Internet  ex- 
pansion this  year,  claims  It 
will  become  the  world’s  larg- 
est Internet  access  provider 
by  early  1997.  Sprint,  Ameri- 
ca’s third  long  distance  com- 
pany, claims  it  carries  60  per 
cent  of  Internet  traffic. 

The  Internet  market  of  foe 
future  may  include  commer- 
cial voice  traffic  if  current 
efforts  succeed.  This  would 
make  international  calls 
available  at  local-call  rates. 


Miguel  Rodriguez  Orejuela:  held  in  the  same  jail  as  his  rival  for  control  of  the  Cali  cartel 


Colombian  capos 
battle  for  power 


Bloody  feuding 
for  control  of 
the  world’s 
largest  cocaine 
industry  could 
result  in  an 
upsurge  in 
indiscriminate 
violence 
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Douglas  Farah  in  Cafi 


A BLOODY  battle  has 
broken  out  within 
the  Cali  cartel  over 
control  of  foe  world's 
largest  cocaine  trafficking 
organisation  and  its  billions 
of  dollars  in  profits  — signal- 
ling one  of  the  sharpest  rea- 
lignments in  Colombia's  drug 
trade,  informed  sources  say. 

Associates  of  Cali  cartel 
leaders,  as  well  as  Colombian 
and  United  States  law  en- 
forcement officials,  say  a 
group  of  traffickers  led  by 
Ivfin  Urdinola  is  moving  ag- 
gressively to  destroy  foe  co- 
caine empire  of  brothers  Gil- 
berto  and  Miguel  Rodriguez 
Orejuela.  Although  Urdinola 
and  foe  Rodriguez  brothers 
are  in  prison,  enforcement 
officials  say  the  force  con- 
tinue to  run  their  empire 
unimpeded. 

The  outcome  of  foe  fight  is 
likely  to  change  the  Colom- 
bian drug  trade  significantly. 
Both  groups  use  violence,  but 
whereas  the  Rodriguez 
organisation  spends  millions 
of  dollars  to  buy  police,  army, 
judicial  and  political  protec- 
tion, Urdinola's  group  is  seen 
as  more  indiscriminately  vio- 
lent against  any  perceived  ob- 
stacle. There  may  also  be  a 
shift  in  trafficking  routes. 


away  from  Mexico  to  foe  Ca- 
ribbean and  Central  America, 
as  the  Urdinola  faction  has 
far  less  cordial  ties  with  foe 
Mexican  traffickers  who  cur- 
rently transport  much  Colom- 
bian cocaine  to  the  US. 

The  infighting,  which  has 
left  dozens  dead,  comes  as 
President  Ernesto  Samper 
faces  scrutiny  on  allegations 
that  his  1994  election  cam- 
paign received  up  to  $6  mil- 
lion (£4  million)  from  foe  Ro- 
driguez brothers.  The  lower 
house  of  Congress  is  expected 
to  rule  today  on  whether  he 
will  face  an  impeachment 
trial.  The  legislature,  domi- 
nated by  Mr  Samper's  Liberal 
Party,  is  likely  to  exonerate 
him. 

The  Cali  cartel,  a loose  affil- 
iation of  drug  trafficking 
organisations,  produces  and 
distributes  up  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  world's  cocaine.  The  Ro- 
driguez brothers,  who  last 
week  pleaded  guilty  to  drug 
trafficking  charges,  had  been 
displaced  as  the  largest  co- 
caine traffickers  in  recent 
years.  However,  because  they 
pioneered  large-scale  ship- 
ment to  the  US  and  sophisti- 
cated money-laundering 
schemes,  they  were  accorded 
special  respect  by  other 
organisations  — until  recently. 

“We  are  seeing  the  reshap- 
ing of  the  drug  trade  for  the 


next  generation,  and  it  will 
not  be  pretty,”  a law  enforce- 
ment official  said.  "Ivin  Ur- 
dinola and  the  others  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  Rodriguezes  . . . 
and  take  over  the  organisa- 
tions. and  the  old  guard  will 
not  go  quietly.” 

The  feud  became  public  on 
May  24.  when  gunmen  at- 
tacked Miguel  Rodriguez'  son 
William  at  a restaurant  in 
CalL  William  was  shot  six 
times,  but  survived  because  a 
bodyguard  threw  himself 
over  him  — and  was  hit  by  37 
bullets. 

Four  other  people  accompa- 
nying him  were  killed. 

“William  is  extremely  im- 
portant because  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  second  genera- 
tion of  the  Rodriguez  family 
that  knows  how  to  run  both 
the  drug  business  and  the  le- 
gitimate businesses."  a cartel 
associate  said.  "If  they  bad 
killed  him,  they  would  have 
cut  off  foe  link  between  those 
in  prison  and  the  organisa- 
tion outside." 

Cali  sources  said  that  by 
targeting  a close  relative  of 
the  Rodriguez  brothers,  Ur- 
dinola was  signalling  a war  to 
the  death.  "You  do  not  target 
a key  family  member  unless 
you  are  willing  to  go  all  the 
way,"  a cartel  associate  said. 

The  Rodriguez  brothers  did 
not  take  long  to  respond,  car- 
tel sources  said.  Four  days 
after  the  attack  on  William, 
five  men  believed  to  be  his  at- 
tackers were  gunned  down 
outside  Cali.  And  on  June  3. 
Jose  Loaiza.  a cousin  of  the 
jailed  trafficker  Henry 
Loaiza.  was  shot  five  times  in 
the  face  in  a supermarket  in 
the  Caribbean  port  of  Barran- 
quilla.  Henry  Loaiza  is  the 
leader  of  Urdinola's  military 
wing. 

The  roots  of  the  war  date 
back  to  January’,  after  Jose 
"Chepe”  Santacruz  — one  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Cali  cartel  — escaped  from 
prison.  He  then  sought  an  alli- 
ance with  Marxist  guerrillas 


Gilberto  Rodriguez  Orejuela:  with  his  brother,  continues  to  run  drug  empire  from  jail 


Nation  gets  £75m  gift 


Largest  collection  of  gold  and  silver 
donated  to  Britan  by  US  millionaire 


Nick  Variey 


A MAN  who  emigrated  to 
America  almost  50 

years  ago  returned  to 

Britain  last  night  with  a 
special  gift:  the  largest  arts 

donation  of  its  kind. 

While  millionaire  property 
developer  Arthur  Gilbert, 
aged  83,  was  preparing  to  at- 
tend a dinner  in  his  honour 
hosted  by  Virginia  Bottomley. 
Secretary  of  State  for 
National  Heritage,  and  John 
Gummer.  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Environment  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister.  Michael 
Headline,  was  revealing  de- 
tails of  his  generosity;  a £75 
million  collection  of  gold  and 
silver. 

More  than  £15  million  of 
cash  from  the  National  Lot- 
tery will  be  used  to  refurbish 
the  vaults  of  one  of  London’s 
most  important  buildings  to 
display  the  jewellery,  Mr  He- 
seltine  revealed. 

Somerset  House,  in  The 
Strand,  currently  used  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  and  the  Royal 


Court  of  Justice,  should  be  en- 
joying its  new  role  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Many  of  the  items  to  be  ex- 
hibited there,  including  gold 
boxes  and  micro- mosaics, 
were  regarded  as  serious 
losses  to  the  nation's  heritage 
when  they  were  exported- 

But  27  years  after  he  started 
building  the  collection.  Mr 
Gilbert  has  decided  to  move  it 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art. 

He  said  he  was  delighted  at 
his  return  to  Britain;  “I  al- 
ways love  England.  I only  left 
for  selfish  reasons  because  T 
wanted  to  live  in  the  sun." 

Mr  Heseltine  said  the  jew- 
els' return  would  reverse  the 
flow  or  treasures  from  Brit- 
ain. ’It's  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant collections  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world,"  he 
said. 

“Ifs  a unique  collection 
and  for  it  to  be  housed  in 
Somerset  House  is  tremen- 
dous for  foe  people  who  have 
always  wanted  to  see  Somer- 
set House  opened  up  in  the 
way  it's  going  to  be  and  have 


a collection  of  this  quality.” 

Mr  Gilbert,  bom  in  Golders 
Green,  north  London,  made 
his  millions  through  property 
deals.  He  emigrated  47  years 
ago. 

Before  last  night's  dinner, 
he  signed  an  agreement  with 
Mr  Heseltine  to  seal  the  trans- 
fer. although  final  details 
have  still  to  be  worked  out 

It  is  planned  that  cars  will 
eventually  be  banned  from 
parking  outside  in  the  quad- 
rangle at  Somerset  House  and 
the  area  will  be  acknowledged 
as  public  open  space. 

The  building,  designed  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  London's 
most  important.  It  is  probably 
most  widely  known  for  for- 
merly holding  birth,  mar- 
riage and  death  records. 

The  £15.5  million  lottery 
grant  will  be  used  to  refur- 
bish its  Terrace  Building 
section. 

But  Mr  Heseltine  said  that 
even  if  the  money  had  not 
been  available,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  worked  to 
bring  such  a high  quality  dis- 
play to  Britain. 

Until  the  opening  of  the 
new  galleries,  the  collection  is 
expected  to  tour  throughout 
the  country. 


to  wage  a war  of  terror 
against  the  state,  and  was 
killed  on  March  5 in  mysteri- 
ous circumstances. 

Intelligence  sources  and  as- 
sociates of  the  cartel  said  it 
appeared  the  Rodriguez 
brothers  had  given  their  ap- 
proval to  the  rightwing  para- 
military leader  Fidel  C-astano 
to  help  police  kill  Santacruz 
so  his  violence  would  not 
push  the  government  to  a 
more  serious  crackdown. 

Urdinola.  and  others,  ac- 
cording to  sources  close  to  the 
cartel,  felt  the  Rodriguez 
brothers  were  treading  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  ultimate 
sin  — betraying  another  traf- 
ficker. — Washington  Post. 


Germans  take 
hard  line  as 
EU  gangs  up 
on  Major 

continued  from  page  1 
agreement  will  not  include 
either  a timetable  for  the  full 
lifting  of  the  ban  or  an  auto- 
matic process  by  which  it  will 
be  removed  in  stages.  Instead 
the  Government  appears 
ready  to  settle  for  what  Tory 
Eurosceptics  are  certain  to 
denounce  as  a vague  fudge 
which  leaves  the  Commission 
and  the  influential  EU  vets 
committee  with  the  final  say 
on  whether  each  phase  of  the 
lifting  of  the  ban  goes  ahead. 

Mr  Rifkind  accepted  that 
foe  Luxembourg  meeting  had 
been  highly  uncomfortable. 
“There  was  a great  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  [British]  pol- 
icy,” he  said.  "This  is  some- 
thing which  we  do  not  want  to 
do.  But  it  is  intended  to  get 
progress  on  decisions  about 
foe  beef  ban.  Progress  has 
been  made ...  it  will  just  be  a 
week  or  so.” 

One  senior  Commission  offi- 
cial warned  last  night  that 
Britain’s  "blow  hot  blow  cold" 
veto  tactics  were  "turning 
anger  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment into  something  dan- 
gerously dose  to  contempt". 


Helping  the 
elderly  stay 
independent  make. 

Rnkba  so  special 

Rukba  is  hclpiug  5000  elderlv  pcop! 
stay  independent  in  their  own  homes  by 
providing  a small  regular  additional 
and  practical  assistance.  Many  more  await 
help,  so  please  support  RuMia.  If  you  would 
Ilk.-  Itmrc  information  ibont  our  work, 
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Sir  John  Kern 


Age:  54 

Job:  Ambassador  to  US  since 
August  1995. 

Education:  Glasgow  Acad- 
emy, Oxford  University. 
Family:  Married,  2 sons,  3 
daughters. 

Careen  Seconded  to  Trea- 
sury, 1981-34,  private  secretary 
to  chancellors  Howe  and  Law- 
son.  Senior  post  Washington 
embassy,  then  ambassador  to 
EU.  Brainy  Scot;  sharpness  In 
detecting  political  boobytraps; 
hailed  by  Margaret  Thatcher 
as  a "golden  pen". 


Christopher  Meyer: 


Age:  52 

Job:  Ambassador  to  Germany 
Education:  Lancing  College, 
Cambridge  University. 
Family:  Married:  2 sons,  1 
stepson 

Careen  FCO  high  flyer,  for- 
merly chief  spokesman;  John 
Major's  press  secretary,  1994-96. 
Postings  indude  Moscow,  Ma- 
drid, Brussels.  Former  Harvard 
fellow,  writing  on  media  and 
government;  later  minister, 
then  deputy  bead  of  mission. 
Washington  embassy. 


Age:  49 

Job:  Ambassador  toEU. 
Education:  Douai  School 
Cambridge  University. 
Family:  Married,  1 son. 
Careen  A Eurosceptic;  pri- 
vate secretary  to  three  foreign 
secretaries  before  joining 
John  Major  where  he  was 
drawn  into  the  arms-to-Iraq 
controversy  over  deleting  a 
phrase  in  a letter  by  Major  to 
Labour  MP,  Gerald  Kaufman. 
Wall  admitted  mistake  and 
regretted  It 'T  accept  the  criti- 
cism of  me  in  the  Scott  report 
But  I did  not  act 
dishonourably." 


Our  man  in . . . 


As  Labour  plans  to  advertise  for 
diplomats,  a stiff  upper  lip  is  still 
crucial  for  any  one  hoping  to  be 
‘sent  abroad  to  lie  for  his  country’ 


John  Ezard 


IF  Labour's  scheme  to  ad- 
vertise for  potential  am- 
bassadors is  introduced, 
successful  applicants  will 
find  that  one  traditional 
gift  for  the  job  is  still  crucial 
the  stiffest  of  upper  lips. 

They  will  discover  it  is 
needed  to  survive  foreign 
emergencies  lika  the  Great 
Booze  Disaster  of  Ulan  Bator, 
which  was  recently  followed 
by  the  Great  Booze  Disaster  of 
Alma  Ata. 

Both  these  cataclysms  hap- 
pened to  the  same  ambassa- 
dor, Noel  Jones,  in  different 
postings.  His  stoicism  under 
extreme  pressure  has  become 
a byword  in  the  service. 

Alcohol  Is  recognised  as 
vital  to  assist  trade  talks  and 
diplomatic  entertaining  in 
the  low  winter  temperatures 
of  Outer  Mongolia  — Brit- 
ain's remotest  posting  — and 
Kazakhstan. 

In  the  1980s  Foreign  Office 
policy  was  to  ship  consign- 
ments for  Ulan  Bator  thorn 


Britain  via  the  trans-Siberian 
railway.  In  1985.  however,  Mr 
Jones's  supplies  got  stuck  in  a 
St  Petersburg  railway  siding 
for  nine  months  during  the 
Russian  winter.  "By  the  time 
it  arrived,  the  sparkling  wine 
bottles  had  burst  the  other 
wine  had  gone  off  and  they 
had  to  drink  malt  whisky 
with  every  course,”  the  Lon- 
don wine  shipper  who  orga- 
nised tiie  consigment  said 
yesterday. 

"It  Is  better  to  draw  a veil 
over  the  letter  we'  received 
from  the  diplomatic  service.” 

When  Mr  Jones  was  posted 
to  KamlcTifit«nr  the  FO  pru- 
dently switched  to  a road 
route.  But  in  1993  the  lorry  to 
Alma  Ata  got  stuck  in  a Urals 
snowdrift  Only  the  HP  sauce 
arrived  fit  fra-  consumption. 
Yet  Mr  Jones  took  a profes- 
sional. positive  line.  He  said; 
"There’s  no  reason  why  — 
given  timp  — Kazakhstan 
shouldn't  become  a viable 
working  country.” 

An  equally  delicate,  if  more 
sombre,  account  of  ambassa- 
dorial restraint  In  a global 


Ambassador  ^JoImMiMenhafl  exchanges  pleasantries  with.  Akbar,  Emperor  offadia,  in  1599 


crisis  will  be  given  next  Mon- 
day by  Douglas  Hurd,  the  for- 
mer foreign  secretary,  in  bis 
Letters  From  A Diplomat 
series  on  BBC  Radio  4. 

Mr  Hurd  discloses  how  as  a 
young  diplomat  he  had  to  de- 
liver a telegram  of  Foreign 
Office  instructions  to  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, Sir  Pierson  Dixon,  about 
the  Israeli  attack  on  Egypt 
which  was  the  forerunner  of 


the  1956  Suez  crisis.  Sir  Pier- 
son was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  watching  Maria  Calias 
in  Norma.  So  was  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  US  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  The 
two  men  had  already  dis- 
cussed the  attack,  agreeing 
that  Britain  and  the  US  would 
jointly  call  a Security  Council 
meeting  to  condemn  IsraeL 
But  the  telegram  Mr  Hurd 
brought  forbade  this  joint 


action,  without'  giving  a 
reason.  Mr  Hurd  recalls:  "Sir, 
Pierson  was  an  honourable 
and  intelligent  man.  of  great 
experience.  He  rarely  be- 
trayed any  emotion  in  the 
presence  of  foreigners.  As  his 
private  secretary,  however.  I 
could  tell  when  he  felt  such 
emotion  because  his  neck 
turned  a bright  shade  of  pink. 

“His  embarrassment  was 
strong  that  night  as  the  harsh 


voice  of  Maria  Calias  filled 
the  opera  house.  He  struggled 
to  find  reasons  for  a refusal 
he  thought  inexplicable. 
Cabot  Lodge  retired,  baffled 
and.  indignant.”  The  US 
joined  the  Soviet  Union  in 
condemning  and  undermin- 
ing the  British  invasion 
which  followed. 

Grand  gestures  still  have 
their  place.  Sir  Christopher 
MaHaby,  ambassador  to  Paris, 
walked  out  of  the  Channel  tun- 
nel into  Franca  to  present  his 
credentials.  In  . last  month’s 
spy  crisis  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
ambassador  to  Russia,  drove 
to:  fbe  Kremlin  in  a Radge 
Rover  instead  of  a Rolls-Royce 
to  make  a point  about  British 
hard-headedness. 

: -fiut  themosthlstOriclesSOfi 
for  diplomats  of  ah  breeds  is- 
to  suppress.-. their  cyrddsmu 
The  father  of  British  diplo- 
macy. King  James  l's  ambas- 
sador Sir  Henry  Wotton,  is 
.remembered  for  1 his  apho- 
rism: "An  ambassador  is  an 
honest  man  sent  abroad  to  lie 
for  the  good  of  his  eountryi!’... 
What  only  diplomats  tend 
to  remember  is  that  the 
remark  backfired  on  Wotton. 
His  overseas  enemies  publi- 
cised it,  then  complained  to 
James  that  he  had  sent  a Con- 
fessed liar,  ahroad.  According 
to  one  of  Wotton's  biogra- 
phers, this  “ruined  his 
chances  of  preferment”. 


Michael  Jay: 

Age:  49 

Job:  Ambassador  to  France. 
Educations  Winchester  and 
Oxford  University,  School  of 
African  and  Oriental Stbdies 
at  London  University. 
Family.  Married  - ■ 
Career:  Paris  embassy,  finan- 
cial and  commercial  affairs. 
FCO  director  for  European 
Community  affoirs:  key  role  in 
Maastricht  negotiations.  Got 
Paris  job  in  fhceof  bid  by  top 
FCO  woman.  Pauline  Neville- 
Jones.  Managamentanlnded. 
Cerebral  ■ - • 


Veronica  Sutherland: 

Age:  57 

Job:  Ambassador  to  Ireland 
since  March 1995. 

Education:  Royal  School. 
Bath;  Londonand  Southamp- 
ton universities. 

Family:  Married. 

Careen  In  FCO's  top  three 
women.  Served  in  Copenha- 
gen; specialised  In  develope- 
ment  issues  in  New  Delhi  and 
as  delegate  to  Unes co.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Ivory  Coast,  and 
non-resident  envoy  to  Niger 
and  Burkina  Faseo. 


Sir  Andrew  Wood: 

wuasa- 

Age: 56  nt  - ••  t ■ * 

Job:  Ambassador  to  Russia 
since  July  1995 
Education:  Ardmgley  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  University 
Family:  Married:  2 sons,  l . 
daughter. 

Career:  Postings  include 
Moscow  (twice).  Washington 
(twice),  Belgrade,  ambassador 
to  Yugoslavia,  and  Chief 
Clerk,  in  charge  of  all  FCO 
administration  and  manage- 
ment during  battles  against 
Treasury  cuts.  Understated 
and  cool  under  fireasshown 
in  recent  tit-for-tatspy  explo- 
sion spat. 


The  way  they  were British  diplomats  daring  the  age  of  Empire  at  court  for  an  audience  with  the  King  of  Burma  in  1876 


Chin-chin . . . where’s  the  gin? 


Militants  strike  against  Israelis 


Killings  challenge  Netanyahu’s 
promise  of  ‘peace  with  security’ 


Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 
and  David  Hirst  In  Beirut 


PALESTINIAN  and  Leba- 
nese militants  have  sent 
a grim  challenge  to  the 
raeli  prime  minister-elect, 
nyamin  Netanyahu,  with 
o attacks  which  cost  at 
ist  eight  lives. 

Hizbullah  yesterday  prom- 
jd  to  turn  occupied  south 
■banon  Into  a “volcano"  and 
[rive  out  the  Israelis  and 
eir  Lebanese  auxiliaries”, 
ue  boast  came  after  a daring 
id  In  whicb  five  Israeli  sot 
ers  were  killed  In  a hail  of 
achine  gun  and  rocket  fire, 
x other  soldiers  were 
sanded,  and  a Lebanese  sol- 
ar was  killed  when  Israeli 
tillery  retaliated. 

Inside  Israel  two  Jewish 
ttlers  from  the  occupied 
est  Bank  died  when  at  least 
te  gunman,  sprayed  their  car 
Lth  automatic  fire.  The  vie- 
ns  were  a young  couple 
)m  the  most  radical  of 
ttlemeuts,  Kiryat  Arba,  out- 
ie  Hebron. 

Their  nind-month-old  son 
is  found  by  police,  un- 
irmed  and  still  strapped  in 

e back  seat  of  the  car. 


For  Mr  Netanyahu,  who 
won  last  month’s  election 
with  a promise  to  bring  Israel 
peace  with  security,  the  latest 
attacks  are  the  starkest 
reminder  of  bloody  reality  in 
the  region. 

Mr  Netanyahu  maintained 
his  post-election  silence,  but 
his  office  issued  a terse  state- 
ment “The  battle  must  be 
waged  aggressively  with  de- 
termination and  prudence, 
and  this  will  be  our  policy.” 

The  attack  In  Lebanon  — 
which  has  sharpened  fears  in 
the  country  of  another  confla- 
gration if  Israel  hits  back  in 
the  south  — brings  to  nine  the 
number  of  Israelis  killed  in 
the  “security  zone”  since  the 
Grapes  of  Wrath  operation  in 
April.  Before  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  seven  bad  been  killed 
in  1996. 

Eleven  of  Israel's  proteges 
of  the  South  Lebanese  Army 
have  been  killed  so  far  this 
year.  Hizbullah  has  lost  31 
guerrillas,  but  only  four  of 
them  since  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

In  yesterday’s  dawn  as- 
sault, Hizbullah  raiders 
opened  Fire  at  close  range 
with  automatic  weapons  on 
Israeli  soldiers  on  their  way 
to  the  hill-top  outpost  of 


Dabshe,  and  fired  anti-tank 
missiles  at  two  armoured  per- 
sonnel carriers.  It  was  almost 
a repeat  performance  of  a raid 
last  year,  in  which  they 
briefly  laid  siege  to  the 
Dabshe  outpost.  Their  video 
film  of  the  operation  shocked 
the  Israeli  public. 

Israeli  troops  replied  with  a 
heavy  artillery  bombardment 
of  the  Nabatiyah  area,  killing 
a Lebanese  soldier  and 
wounding  a civilian. 

Hizbullah  called  this  a vio- 
lation of  the  “understanding" 
that  ended  Grapes  of  Wrath. 


Israel  and  the  US 
have  admitted  that 
recent  Hizbullah 
attacks  have  kept 
‘within  the  rules’ 


This  prohibits  Israel  from 
shelling  civilians  and  Hizbul- 
lah from  launching  attacks 
from  populated  areas. 

Nothing  In  the  understand- 
ings forbids  Hizbullah  from 
raids  into  the  "security 
zone".  Israel  and  the  United 
States  have  more  or  less  ad- 
mitted that  since  Grapes  of 
Wrath  Hizbullah  attacks  have 
kept  “within  the  rules”. 


The  perennial  savagery  of 
Lebanon  will  test  Mr  Netan- 
yahu sorely  after  be  takes 
office.  But  the  new  leader 
may  well  be  even  more  con- 
cerned about  the  less  sophisti- 
cated but  more  cold-blooded 
attack  Inside  Israel 
. It  took  place  late  on  Sunday 
night,  near  the  central  Israeli 
town  of  Bet  Shemesh,  as  the 
couple  drove  towards  their 
home  in  Kiryat  Arba.  Efrat 
and  Yaron  Unger,  both  in 
their  twenties,  died  when  a 
burst  of  automatic  fire  from 
another  vehicle  raked  their 
car. 

The  shooting  outraged  West 
Bank  settlers,  especially  In 
the  hardline  township  of  Klr- 
yat  Arba.  Uri  Das  berg,  the 
father  of  Efrat  Unger,  said  “I 
think  a suitable  answer  to 
such  a terrible  event  can  be 
holding  ...  the  land  more 
strongly  with,  our  fingers, 
with  nails  deep,  deep  in  the 
earth.” 

The  140,000  or  so  Jewish 
settlers  in  the  occupied  lands, 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  Mr' 
Netanyahu,  who  has  prom- 
ised to  support  their  cause 
and  confine  Palestinian  self- 
rule  to  tiny  separate  enclaves. 

Now  the  settlers  will  seek 
some  tangible  evidence  of  his 
boast  that  be  can  deliver  both 
peace  and  security. 


Photograph,  page  7 


‘There  are  still  mornings  when  it’s  difficult  to 
get  up,’  she  says,  apologising  for  her  cigarette, 
and  she  has  often  thought  about  taking  her  own 
life  or  just  becoming  a recluse,  far  away  from 
memories  and  questions. 


OPTIONS 


• Outstanding  Investment 
Performance  - Colonial's  unit 
linked  pension  funds  have  won 
over  20  industry  awards  for  their 
excellent  long-term  growth 

• Flexible  - to  keep  up  with  the 
most  changeable  lifestyle 

• Comprehensive  Advice  - vwfll 
talk  you  through  the  whole  process 

• Competitive  Charges  - so  more 

of  your  money  ends  up  invested  on 
your  behalf  


Colonial. 


A PENSION  THAT 
WORKS  AS  HARD 
AS  YOU  DO 


Now  We’re  Talking  Pensions 

0800  828  5 25 

Lines  open  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  iowh!«<=cum1 


Colonial 


' DIRECT 


Management  Survey 
Man*  19%The 
tjfcte  shown  the 
vaiui  of  comparable 
general  equity 
funds  baud  on  a 
monthly  premium 
of  £200  and 
pwfonriaita  over 
10  year*. 

Perform*  n«  of  iha 
Colonial  Mutual 
Equity  Investment 
Fund  over  5 yean 
based  on*  monthly 
preirfiwflcrf  £200ls 
£1 530-Past 
performance  knot 
neoanarfly  a guide 
to"  the  future.  The 
value  of  investment! 
can  go  donnas  well 

ju  up,  and  h 091 
.guaranteed. 

Colonial  Direct 
represents  the 
Colonial  Mutual 
Marketing  Group 
- which  b.  legislated 
by  the, Unisonal 
Investment 

Authority  and  b 
bound  by  irtwfos. 
We  can  advtseycni 
-ontyonour;. 
products.  Pension 

plans  are  provided 

by  Tfw  Colonial 
Mutual  Life 

Umltetf.  FulhMftten 
dpufcwe.gwpaUe 

From  the  address 
before  For  ytw 
added  roairtt^aii 
tWephentraifowiii 
be  recorded  and  the 
tttDrtflngrkept 
venire.  " 

Colonial  Direct, 
Colonial  Mutual 
House,  Chatham 
Maritime.  Xetji; 

raw.  . . 
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Man  continues  to  defy  deportation  order 

Chapel  refuge  for 
Chinese  in  hiding 


Labour  moves 
away  from  job 
rights  promise 


Seumas  Millie 
Labour  Editor 


LABOUR  yesterday  ap- 
peared to  signal  a move 
away  from  the  commit- 
ment to  give  employment 
rights  to  all  workers  from  the 
first  day  in  a job. 

At  the  GMB  union  confer- 
ence in  Blackpool,  John  Pres- 
cott, Labour's  deputy  leader, 
said  the  details  and  practicali- 
ties of  the  policy  were  under 
review  and  made  no  commit- 
ment to  “protection  against 
unfair  dismissal  from  day 
one”. 

A spokesman  for  Tony 
Blair  said  that  a review  of 
labour  market  policies  being 
prepared  by  Stephen  Byers, 
the  shadow  employment  and 
training  minister-  would  be 
"presented  in  due  course". 

Mr  Prescott's  remarks 
name  after  a strikingly  union- 
friendly  speech  in  which  he 
emphasised  Labour’s  commit- 
ment to  employment  rights, 
stressed  the  importance  of  the 
party’s  onion  links  and  deliv- 
ered a passionate  defence  of 
comprehensive  education  and 
an  attack  on  selection.  “I 
hated  a society  which  said  I 
was  a failure  at  11,'’  he  said. 

But  the  "employment  rights 
from  day  ctne”  policy  has  par- 
ticular significance  for  the 
trade  union  movement,  and  it 
was  offtered  by  the  late  John 


Smith  as  an  olive  branch  dur- 
ing the  one  member,  one  vote 
battle  in  1993. 

Workers  are  currently  en- 
titled to  employment  protec- 
tion only  after  two  years  in 
the  job. 

John  Edmonds.  GMB  gen- 
eral secretary,  said  that  the 
case  for  unfair  dismissal  pro- 
tection from  the  first  day  was 
overwhelming.  No  discussion 
had  taken  place  with  Labour 
about  any  retreat  from  Mr 
Smith’s  commitment 
, The  determination  of  the 
unions  not  to  be  excluded 
from  Labour's  dialogue  with 
business  over  these  issues 
will  be  emphasised  today 
when  the  GMB  plays  host  to 
nearly  100  company  directors 
anxious  to  discuss  Labour 
employment  policies. 

Industrialists  employing 
more  than  2 million  people 
and  representing  some  of 
Britain's  best  known  compa- 
nies — such  as  British  Aero- 
space, ICL  Vickers,  Rover  and 
POklngton  — will ' come  to 
Bfackpoool  tonight  to  meet 
Mr  Byers  and  fan  MacCart- 
ney,  another  Labour  employ- 
ment spokesman. 

The  meeting,  which  will 
focus  on  the  minimum  wage, 
social  chapter,  and  other 
Labour  employment  policies, 
is  something  of  a coup  for  the 
GMB,  which  wants  to  under- 
line its  close  working 
relationship  with  business. 


Nolan  on  sleaze  mission 


Head  accused 
of  racial  bias 


Church  history  . . . Father  Graeme  Rowlands  of  Kentish  Town,  north  London,  tries  on  a 
17th  century  French  cope  before  the  Bembeimer  collection  auction  photograph:  martin  argles 


THE  headteacher  who 
beat  off  charges  of  anti- 
heterosexual  bias  for 
turning  down  cut  price  ballet 
tickets  to  Romeo  and  Juliet 
for  her  pupils  was  yesterday 
accused  by  a teacher  of  racial 
discrimination. 

Matthew  Otobo,  aged  51, 
from  Nigeria,  made  the  alle- 
gation against  Jane  Brown 
and  the  governors  of  Kings- 
mead  Primary  School  in 
Hackney,  east  London,  at  an 
industrial  tribunaL 
Mr  Otobo  was  suspended 
after  allegations  that  he  had 
struck  pupils  and  could  not 
control  his  class  of  five-year- 
olds. 

The  charges  of  gross  mis- 
conduct were  not  proved  in 
June  1993,  but  It  took  the  gov- 
ernors a ftother  month  to 
reinstate  him,  despite  legal 
advice  to  do  so  immediately, 
the  tribunal  heard. 

The  current  chairman  of 
governors,  Pat  Griffin,  told 
the  hearing  at  Stratford,  east 
London,  that  after  the  case 
collapsed  Ms  Brown  ex- 
pressed new  fears  about  Mr 
Otobo’s  ability  to  control 
classes,  saying  two  children 
had  been  taken  to  hospital 
and  others  had  left  classes 
and  wandered  around  the 
building. 

Mrs  Griffin  said  the  new  de- 
tails were  supplied  by  Ms 


I Brown,  and  that  was  enough 
| to  merit  an  investigation. 

Mr  Otobo's  lawyer,  Gerry 
German,  asked  why  his  client 
was  not  immediately  rein- 
stated as  the  local  education 
authority  personnel  depart- 
ment had  suggested. 

Mrs  Griffin  said;  "I  was  ad- 
vised to  go  through  the  notes 
very  carefully.  It  was  a totally 
different  issue.”  She  said  a 
new  investigation  was  started 
and  it  took  time  to  reconvene 
the  board  before  agreeing  to 
reinstate  Mr  Otobo. 

He  was  reinstated  in  July 
1993  after  being  suspended  for 
seven  months.  He  finally 
returned  to  work  after  illness 
in  September  1934. 

Mrs  Griffin  denied  there 
had  been  any  racism  In  the 
way  the  case  was  dealt  with. 
She  said  the  disciplinary  com- 
mittee had  apologised  to  Mr 
Otobo. 

Ms  Brown  had  an  offer  to 
become  a schools  inspector 
but  the  Office  For  Standards 
in  Education  has  withdrawn 
the  offer  until  the  tribunal 
case  is  settled  She  will  con- 
tinue as  head  of  Ktogsmead,  if 
the  appointment  is  con- 
firmed, and  report  on  teach- 
ing and  other  standards  at 
primary  schools. 

The  tribunal  is  expected  to 
end  this  week  with  a decision 
to  be  notified  later. 


a Home  Office  deportation 
order  was  not  open  to  judicial 
review.  Lawyers  are  planning 
to  challenge  the  deportation 
in  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the 
Tongs'  supporters  argue  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  country  pend- 
ing a hearing. 

“It  is  quite  appalling  that 
this  family  should  be 
hounded  in  this  way,”  the 
Reverend  David  HaRlani,  sec- 
retary of  the  Churches  Com- 
mission for  Racial  Justice, 
said  yesterday. 

“The  Home  Office  just  does 
not  know  when  to  give  up. 
The  churches  have  put  for- 
ward a position  of  amnesty 
for  families  with  children 
born  and  brought  up  here  and 
for  reasons  of  basic  humanity 
the  Government  should 
listen.” 

Mr  Has  lam  said  the  legal 
right  of  sanctuary  was 
removed  in  the  early  17th  cen- 
tury. and  the  authorities  had 
the  right  to  enter  a place  of 
worship  to  remove  somebody. 
But  he  added;  "We  are  quite 
clear  that  sanctuary  is  a pow- 
erful moral  statement” 

Ken  Taylor,  a member  of 
the  Friends  of  Albert  Tong, 
support  group,  said  the  chief 
constable  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall had  been  informed  of  the 
situation  and  it  was  up  to  the 
police  to  decide  what  action 
to  take. 

He  said  Mr  Tong  had  been 
provided  with  a bed  at  the 
church  and  that  food  was 
being  brought  in  to  him.  A 
member  of  the  support  group 
would  remain  with  him. 

Devon  and  Cornwall  police 
declined  to  comment,  but  die 
Home  Office  signalled  a con- 
tinued tough  line. 

“The  concept  of  sanctuary 
no  longer  exists  in  law.  Mr 
Tong  is  still  the  subject  of  a 
deportation  order,”  said  a 
spokeswoman. 


Ian  Black 
Dqriomatlc  Editor 


I ORD  Nolan,  the  judge 
I who  investigated  stan- 
L—dards  in  public  life  in 
Britain,  is  being  unleashed  on 
the  new  democracies  of  east- 
ern Europe  to  help  them  sort 
out  their  sleaze. 

The  propriety  of  the  power- 
ful will  be  top  of  the  agenda  in 
visits  next  week  to  Poland 
and  Hungary,  both  struggling 
with  the  transformation  from 
communist  to  free-market 
economies  where  there  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  for 
making  a few  zlotys  or  forints 
on  the  side. 

Lord  Nolan,  financed  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  will  have  his 
work  cut  out  in  both 
countries  when  he  meets 
MFs,  officials  and  legal  ex- 
perts to  discuss  standards  and 
conflicts  of  interest. 

In  Poland,  the  president, 
Aleksander  Kwasniewski,  has 


ing  to  have  graduated  from 
university  after  a court  ruled 
he  had  no  grounds  to  do  so. 
He  studied  economics  at 
Gdansk  university  but 
dropped  out  in  his  fifth  year 
without  gaming  a degree. 

He  claimed  in  his  defence 
that  both  incidents  resulted 
from  "nonchalance”  rattier 
than  ill  will. 

Later  Lord  Nolan  goes  to 
Budapest  where  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prime  minister, 
Gyula  Horn,  has  pledged  to 
work  to  end  corruption, 
abuses  and  unlawful  property 
acquisition. 

Lord  Nolan,  whose  exacting 
reputation  goes  before  him, 
has  postponed  a similar  trip 
to  Slovakia  amid  mounting 
concern  in  the  West  about  the 
democratic  credentials  of  the 
rightwing  nationalist  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir  Meciar.  Its 
members  are  said  by  indis- 
creet diplomats  to  behave 
even  worse  then  most  British 
MPS. 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


A HONG  Kong  man 
who  fled  from  his 
home  in  Cornwall  to 
avoid  being  deported, 
has  taken  sanctuary  in  a 
Methodist  church  after  two 
weeks  on  the  run. 

Hing  F&i  “Albert"  Tong  left 
the  bouse  he  shared  with  his 
Comish-bom  wife.  Becky, 
and  their  three-year-old 
daughter,  Monica,  the  night 
before  he  was  due  to  be  put  on 
a flight  from  Heathrow.  Sup- 
porters say  he  has  been  living 
rough. 

Mr  Tong,  who  has  lived  in 
Britain  for  17  years,  was 
granted  refuge  at  the  Method- 
ist chapel  in  Marazion.  near 
Penzance,  on  Sunday  night 
only  hours  after  Home  Office 
officials  had  entered  his  small 


terraced  house  in  Camborne 
to  search  for  dues  to  his 
whereabouts. 

He  said  yesterday  he  had  no 
regrets  about  going  on  the 
run.  “If  I go  back  to  Hong 
Kong  I think  that  ITI  never 
come  back  to  see  my  family 
because  nest  year  Hong  Kang 
will  be  taken  over  by  China 
and  everything  will  change. 
The  only  way  was  just  to  go 
into  hiding." 

Mr  Tong,  aged  43,  came  to 
Britain  to  visit  his  younger 
brother  in  Manchester  on  a 
one  month  visitor's  visa  in 
1979.  hut  later  went  to  Corn- 
wall where  he  met  his  future 
wife’s  family.  The  couple, 
who  began  living  together  in 
1989,  married  in  1992. 

Their  hopes  of  remaining 
together  in  this  country  suf- 
fered a blow  last  month  when 
the  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  that 


Albert  Tong  in  Marazion  Methodist  chapel,  Cornwall, 
where  he  has  taken  refuge  photograph-  saw  morgan 


been  cleared  of  a complaint 
about  the  income  statement 
he  submitted  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  which  he  failed  to  list 
his  wife’s  shares  in  an  insur- 
ance company. 

Mr  Kwasniewski,  a former 
communist,  had  earlier  been 
forced  to  apologise  for  claim- 


Lord  Nolan:  he  will  have  his 
work  cut  oat  overseas 
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English  embroidery  takes  pride 
of  place  in  auction  of  vestment 
cast-offs  of  wealthy  and  pious 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


FOUR  hundred  years  of 
fashion  and  textile  his- 
tory are  up  for  sale  today 
when  the  largest  private 
collection  of  richly  embroi- 
dered church  vestments 
from  all  over  Europe  is 
auctioned. 

Wealthy  and  pious  ladies 
would  during  the  Middle 
Ages  donate  their  most 
magnificent  cast-offs  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  proriding 
beautiful  brocades,  velvets 
and  silks  for  the  priest's 
finery,  some  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  up  to 
£16.000. 

English  embroidery  was 
the  most  sought-after  for 
its  fine  workmanship.  An 
English  16th  century  cope 
depicting  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Mary  Magdalen  at  the 
Crucifixion  is  priced  at 
£16,000,  while  a cope  deco- 
rated with  pomegranates 
and  double-headed  eagles 
has  a guide  price  of  up  to 
£10,000. 

The  collection  being  sold 
by  Christie's  In  London  was 
assembled  privately  In  Mu- 


nich by  the  Jewish  Bem- 
heimer  family,  whose  for- 
tune was  built  on  providing 
fabric  for  palaces  built  by 
the  eccentric  Bavarian 
monarch,  Ludwig  D,  in  the 
19th  century. 

The  family  became  leg- 
endary for  its  huge  collec- 
tion of  carpets,  tapestries 
and  vestments. 

As  well  as  private  textile 
collectors,  museums  from 
ali  over  the  world  includ- 
ing Britain  have  expressed 
keen  interest  in  the  un- 
usual sale.  Vestments  of 
this  quantity  and  quality 
have  not  been  up  for  auc- 
tion since  1936. 

Tricia  Frost,  of  Christie's 
textiles  department,  said: 
“If  you  are  a textile  collec- 
tor. the  only  place  you  will 
find  medieval  embroidery 
and  textiles  are  in  vest- 
ments. Domestic  clothing 
Just  didn't  survive  but  vest- 
ments were  stored  in  the 
dark  In  sacristies  in  flat 
drawers  and  are  well 
preserved." 

Many  vestments  were  em- 
broidered with  gold,  or  the 
material  was  woven  with 
gold  thread,  and  are  liter- 
ally “cloth  of  gold." 


Child  sex  ring  faces  inquiry 


David  Brindle 


Ministers  will  today  dis- 
cuss whether  to  order  an 
Inquiry  into  organised  sexual 
abuse  in  children’s  homes. 
The  move  comes  after  allega- 
tions of  widespread  abuse  in 
North  Wales,  Cheshire  and 
Merseyside. 

The  issue  has  been  referred 
to  the  Cabinet's  home  and 
social  affairs  committee, 
chaired  by  Tony  Newton, 
after  William  Hague.  Welsh 
Secretary,  test  week  failed  to 


agree  with  North  Wales  local 
authority  leaders  on  how  to 
publish  the  findings  of  an  in- 
quiry into  alleged  abuse  in 
children’s  homes  in  Clwyd. 
The  inquiry  is  believed  to 
have  found  abuse  was  wide- 
spread but  it  is  said  to  be  un- 
publishable because  of  legal 
problems. 

Concern  has  switched  to 
Cheshire,  where  six  care 
workers  have  been  jailed  for 
offences  against  children  in 
care.  More  than  300  children 
may  have  been  abused,  ac- 
cording to  allegations. 
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Thejuawiian  Tuesday  June  11 1996 

The  road  to  get  this 
far  has  been  long 
and  difficult.  I have 
no  illusions  about 
the  future;  that  too, 
may  be  difficult.  But 

together  we  have 
overcome  so  many 
obstacles  in  the 
past,  and  I believe 
we  can  do  so  again 
in  the  future' 

- John  Major 
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‘Ultimately  the  best 
service  we  can 
render  to  the 
victims  of  the 
conflict  is  to  tackle 

the  causes  in  such 
a way  that  the 
nightmare  of 
violence  will  never 
return’ 

-John  Bruton 

Today  we  have 
heard  strong  views 
put  by  all  the 
different  sides,  as 
we  would  expect, 
and  we  will  consult 
with  the  parties 
individually  and 
bilaterally  to  see 
how  best  we  move 
this  process 
forward’ 

- Michael  An  cram 
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'We  are  here  to  take 
; our  part  with  others 
in  the  collective 
, task  of  building  a 
i peace  settlement. 

* We  are  here  as 
peacebuiiders’ 

-Gerry  Adams 

There  may  be 
some  arguments. 
There  will  be 
arguments  about 
procedures  and 
agenda  but  we  will 
■ sort  those  out.  We 
will  approach  this 
iijj  process  in  a 
j positive  manner’ 

- Eat»sdi  Trimble 


‘We  have 
succeeded  in 
3 preventing  the  two 
governments  from 
proceeding  to 
I hijack  these  talks, 
strangle  these  talks 
\ and  destroy  these 
talks  and  get  the 
republican  agenda 
into  motion.  That 
will  not  happen  and 
it  cannot  happen’ 

* - Gan  Paisley 


On  the  outside . - . Sinn  Fein's  Gerry  Adams  (right),  Martin  McGuinness  and  Gerry  Kelly  demonstrate  at  Stormont  gates  at  their  exclusion  from  the  talks  photograph  Stephen  da-ison 


Irish  talks  stumble  over  Mitchell  role 
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“You’re  not  sure  your 
health  insurance  will  pay 
my  bill,  are  you?” 
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Unionists  reject  Clinton’s  envoy 
as  Sinn  Fein  demonstrates  and 
Major,  Bruton  issue  joint  warning 


David  Shamrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Northern  Ire- 
land all  party  talks 
were  close  to  dead- 
lock late  last  night 
as  Unionists  fought 
to  block  the  appointment  of 
President  Clinton's  special 


Irish  envoy.  George  Mitchell, 
as  overall  chairman. 

There  were  chaotic  scenes 
at  the  Castle  Buildings  venue 
at  Stormont  in  east  Belfast  as 
the  talks  got  under  ' way,  21 
months  after  the  IRA  called  a 
ceasefire  and  four  months 
since  it  was  ended  with  the 
bombing  of  Canary  Wharf; 
east  London. 


I-  As  Sinn  Fein  demonstrated 
outside  the  gates  at  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  talks,  the 
British  and  Irish  prime  min- 
isters. John  Major  and  John 
Bruton,  affirmed  that  only  an 
unequivocal  ceasefire  an- 
nouncement by  the  IRA 
would  get  them  inside. 

The  two  premiers  also 
made  a joint  appeal  for  pro- 
gress beyond  the  day-long 
procedural  wrangling  by 
Unionists  which  was  still 
keeping  Mr  Mitchell  from  tak- 
ing his  place  inside  the  talks 
chamber  by  early  evening. 

Mr  Major  held  a private 


meeting  with  Unionists  be- 
fore the  talks  opened  in  a bid 
to  get  them  to  accept  Mr 
Mitchell  as  chairman.  Union- 
ists are  objecting  to  him  be- 
cause they  believe  he  will 
lean  towards  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can  nationalist  agenda.  . 

However,  when  the  hard- 
line Democratic  Unionist 
leader,  Ian  Paisley,  and  the 
UK  Unionist  leader.  Bob 
McCartney,  emerged  to  brief 
the  press  at  6pm  there  was  lit- 
tle sign  of  a breakthrough. 

Mr  Paisley  said  that  Union- 
ists had  “succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  two  governments 


[ from  proceeding  to  hijack 
these  talks,  to  strangle  these 
talks  and  to  destroy  these 
talks  and  get  a republican 
agenda  into  motion.” 

Mr  McCartney  said  that  for 
once  Unionists  had  demon- 
strated a considerable  degree 
of  cohesion.  “We  have  seen 
democracy  at  work."  The  Ul- 
ster Unionist  leader.  David 
Trimble,  was  more  circum- 
spect only  saying  that  he  was 
reserving  judgment  on  Mr 
Mitchell's  role. 

An  hour  earlier,  Mr  Major, 
looking  relaxed  and  happy 
with  the  day’s  developments, 
said:  “l  think  at  the  end  of  the 
day  George  Mitchell  will 
prove  to  be  acceptable." 

The  Prime  Minister  said 
another  opportunity  for  a 
peace  settlement  might  not 
come  as  easily.  "The  eyes  of 
people,  not  just  in  Northern 
Ireland  but  in  the  Republic 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  right  around 
the  world  are  on  these  negoti- 
ations. There  is  a great  deal  of 
hope  residing  in  the  belief 
that  these  negotiations  offer 
the  best  opportunity  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  North- 


! ern  Ireland  which  we  have 
| seen  for  many  decades. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  fail  be- 
cause tiie  opportunities  now 
being  opened,  having  reached 
this  far  in  discussions,  may 
not  easily  re-emerge  were  this 
opportunity  not  to  be  taken," 

He  said  that  people  were 
sick  and  tired  of  the  wran- 
gling. "They  want  their  politi- 
cians and  the  governments  to 
come  together  and  actually 
see  if  they  can  find  a solution. 
I think  there  is  a powerful  im- 
perative, an  obligation  on  the 
governments  and  all  the  par- 
ties to  do  everything  they  can 
to  reach  a settlement.” 

If  the  parties  failed  they 
would  not  have  to  answer  to 
the  British  and  Irish  govern- 
ments. “They  would  have  to 
answer  to  the  people  of  North- 
ern Ireland." 

Mr  Bruton  made  history  by 
speaking  to  elected  Unionist 
politicians  at  negotiations 
held  in  Northern  Ireland 
without  protest  He  stressed 
the  changing  face  of  Irish  na- 
tionalism and  the  need  to  ac- 
commodate differing  identi- 
ties and  allegiances. 

He  took  the  opportunity  to 


Rail  cuts  may 
hit  commuters 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


A*%ECURITY  guards  on  the 
^^railways  could  be  em- 
^fcPployed  in  place  of  ticker 
inspectors  to  put  people  off 
trains  by  a newly  privatised 
company  anxious  to  cut  costs 
on  the  heavily  used  London, 
Tilbury  and  Southend  com- 
muter route. 

Two  security  firms  are  to 
be  invited  by  Prism  Rail  a 
private  consortium  of  bus 
companies,  to  tender  for  the 
contract  Prism  has  just  been 
awarded  a seven-year  con- 
tract to  operate  passenger  ser- 
vices on  tbe  40-mile  route. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the 
line's  income  derives  from 
season  ticket  holders,  but 
with  200  arrests  a month 
there  is  a disruptive  element 
on  the  line  which  the  com- 
pany wants  to  eliminate.  Part 
of  its  policy  is  to  introduce 
automatic  ticket  gates  at 
stations. 

The  security  guard  move 
was  attacked  yesterday  by 
Jimmy  Knapp,  leader  of  the 
Rail,  Maritime  and  Transport 
Union  (RMT),  who,  described 
it  as  a "classic  case  of  being 
penny  wise  and.  pound  fool- 


ish". He  said  the  company 
was  just  looking  for  a short- 
term gain  by  cutting  employ- 
ment costs,  but  ultimately  it 
would  create  a problem  for 
passengers  and  substantial 
fall  in  tbe  amount  of  revenue 
collected. 

Prism  is  offering  staff  three 
options.  They  can  take  redun- 
dancy, Join  the  security  com- 
pany which  gets  the  contract, 
or  take  alternative  jobs,  but 
RMT  said  there  were  no  cither 
jobs.  If  they  transferred  to  a 
security  firm  they  might 
receive  inferior  pay  and 
conditions. 

Passenger  receipts  on  the 
line  amount  to  £51  million  a 
year.  LTS  employs  40  revenue 
protection  inspectors  who 
gather  more  than  £i  million 
from  passengers  who  have 
not  paid  before  boarding. 

Peter  King,  KMT’s  London 
divisional  organiser. said: 
“Security  companies  have  no 
knowledge  of  railway  proce- 
dures, and  passengers  who 
have  been  unable  to  purchase 
a ticket  will  be  thrown  off 
trains.  Customer  care  will  go 
out  of  the  window  if  this 
scheme  is  alUnped.” 

The  plan  is  due  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Prism  board 
this  month. 


We  are  migratory  peoples, 
long  forced  to  settle,  who 
nevertheless  resent  the 
migrations  of  others.  A handful 
of  genes  gives  us  the  means 
of  singling  out  some  of  the 
migrants  from  everyone  else. 


put  the  two  governments'  ;»•<- 
posal  for  a settlement  at  cen- 
tre stage  — even  though 
Unionists  have  rej-rteii  i? 
“Both  governments  have  ac- 
cepted that  we  share  a resuor. 
sibtiity  to  lead  the  proven  «>f 
overcoming  die  divisions  of 
the  past  and  the  sea.vh  for  :: 
new  accommodation. 

"In  exercise  nf  our  iea.Jvr- 
, ship  role  the  two  ;overn* 
ments  have  described  -. 
shared  understnnriin-r  v‘  tr.- 
parameters  of  a possible  out- 
come to  the  negotiation-  :r. 
the  framework  document  A 
New  Framework,  for  agree- 
, ment.  Both  government  hav- 
ing acknowledged  our  respon- 
sibility, it  is  essential  that  we 
discharge  it  fully." 

The  talks  offered  the  first 
chance  for  over  70  years  for 
all  involved,  "including  those 
who  have  traditionally  relied 
on  physical  force,  ro  get 
round  the  same  table  to  map 
out  a future  of  petice.  of  jus 
tice,  of  hope. 

"The  campaigning  demand  , 
of  the  republican  niovc-m?r.r 
has  been  ‘peace  talks  notv'. 
Today  is  now.  It  is  a matter  of , 
grave  disappointment  to  my 


government  that  Sinn  Fein 
are  net  at  this  table  today. 
The  responsibility  for  ensur- 
ing that  Sinn  Fein  can  now 
t/.ko  part  re>ts  clearly  on  the 
IRA.  who  have  the  capacity  to 
restore  unequivocally  the  ces- 
sation of  violence  of  August 
lf-94 

"There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  position  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments That  position  is 
rooted  in  democracy."  he  told 
t/i!’  lieiegates 

E:irHer  he  attended  the  fu- 
neral of  Garda  detective 
Gerry  McCabe,  who  was  shot 
dead  on  Friday  by  paramili- 
tcries.  believed  by  Irish 
police  to  be  IRA  members. 

Outside  the  gates  of  the 
talks,  the  Sinn  Fein  president. 
Gerry  Adams,  said  he  led  his 
delegation  "not  to  protest  but 
to  participate".  But  after  a 
Northern  Ireland  Office  offi- 
cial read  out  a joint  govern- 
ment statement  explaining 
that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  in  until  the  ceasefire 
W3«  restored.  Mr  Adams  said: 
"We  feel  cheated  that  we  have 
beer,  denied  the  right  to  be 
part  of  a collective  process  to 
build  peace.” 


./.■T-f,  s hss  one 

charges  18p. 

* £y:rf 

Business  Direct  is  a business  banking 
service  by  phone.  This  fncans  lower  overheads  far  us; 
low  charges  and  high  races  of  interest  for  you  If 
your  business  <s  always  at  least  £2.000  in  credit,  and 
you've  no  pl3:.s  tr  borrowing,  phone  us  now  free. 
it*o  Nfft'rtrt a'tr  ?\  Quote  reference  no.30302. 
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Commissar  shows  Nato  the  way 


Russian  members  of  the  Bosnian  peace 
force  refuse  to  be  over-awed  by  Western 
ways,  writes  Jonathan  Steele  in  Tuzla 


CAPTAIN  Igor 
Savin  was  showing 
a visitor  round  his 
Bosnian  base  when 
a jeep  pulled  up  i 
outside  the  razor-wire  perim- ! 
eter  and  a bewildered  Belgian 
officer  jumped  out.  "is  this 
road  called  Georgia?"  he 
asked  in  English,  using  a 
code-name  from,  the  bizarre 
lexicon  of  the  Nato-led  peace 
implementation  force.  I-For. 

He  was  trying  to  find 
''Hawk",  he  said,  handing  a 
map  across  the  wire.  “We 
don't  usually  bother  with 
their  nicknames,"  whispered 
Captain  Savin  in  Russian 
with  a Dash  of  his  gold  tooth. 
He  asked  the  Belgian  which 
camp  he  wanted.  Hearing  it 
was  the  nearby  American 


Igor  Savin:  ‘chance  to 

see  how  people  think* 


base,  he  gave  directions. 

Helping  two  Nato  units  to 
link  up  was  not  what  the  Rus- 
sian had  in  mind  when  he 
joined  the  76  th  Pans  troop  Bri- 
gade. His  unit  has  served  in 
almost  every  hot-spot  of  the 

collapsing  Soviet  Union  from 
Baku  to  Vilnius,  as  well  as 
Chechen  la  last  year.  But  Cap- 
tain Savin  remembers  no  as- 
signment as  interesting  as  his 
posting  to  I- For.  “I’ve  never 
been  abroad  before.  It's  a real 
chance  to  see  how  other 
people  think."  he  said. 

In  an  effort  to  break  Mos- 
cow’s hostility,  Nato  per- 
suaded the  Russians  to  deploy 
in  the  American  sector.  They 
ride  on  joint  patrols  along  the 
border  between  the  Serbian 
Republika  Srpska  and  Bos- 


nian government  territory. 
“Our  vehicles  are  smaller, 
more  cramped,  and  net  so 
comfortable,"  Captain  Savin 
reports.  “But  they're  better  in 
battle,  because  they're  lower 
and  less  easy  to  target” 

If  the  aim  is  to  make  each 
side  respect  the  other's  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  the  hard- 
ware, success  is  more  elusive. 
The  Russians  find  their  Am- 
erican counterparts  unexpect- 
edly Ignorant  "not  only  about , 
us  and  our  history,  but  even 
their  own.” 

“Every  Russian  soldier  can 
read,"  says  Captain  Slavin, 
who  graduated  from  a mili- 
tary college  in  Novosibirsk  in 
1989.  *Tm  not  sure  all  the 
Americans  can." 

He  regrets  that  contact  with 
Bosnians,  their  oOicial  hosts, 
is  minimal.  They  only  go  into 
nearby  Tuzla  on  business  for 
occasional  meetings  with  offi- 
cials. Like  the  Americans, 
they  are  confined  to  camp  ex- 
cept for  patrols.  The  hottest- 


selllng  souvenir  on  the  US 
base  is  a T-shirt,  emblazoned 
“Prisoners  of  Peace."  The 
Russians  could  wear  it  too. 

The  Russians'  second  bat- 
talion, near  Ugfjevik  in  Re-  - 
pubiika  Srpska,  has  better 
contact  with  the  locals,  "per- 
haps because  they  remember 
that  Russian  mercenaries 
fought  alongside  the  Bosnian 
Serbs,"  says  Captain  Slavin.  i 
“Also,  Russians  have  been  I 
close  to  the  Serbs  historically.  I 


The  Tuzla  base's  best  new 
friends  are  Swedes.  They 
used  the  base  before  the  Rus- 
sians, and  are  now  in  a bigger 
one  a few  miles  away.  The 
Swedes  come  over  for  soccer 
matches  on  the  dusty  parade 
ground  and  for  steam-baths. 
“We  go  to  them  for  a drink." 
the  captain  grins.  In  the  strict 
traditions  of  the  old  Red 
Army,  the  Russian  camp  Is 
dry. 

In  the  Swedish  time  Ram  bo 
and  Terminator  posters 


adorned  the  waits  of  the  mess, 
but  the  Russians  covered 
them  with  green  and  white 
camouflage  material.  “The 
only  thing  we  have  kept  is 
this  picture  of  Lenin  with  the 
Workers.”  In  a cheap  gilt 
frame  in  the  best  socialist 
realism  style,  it  must  have 
been  one  of  a thousand  such 
productions,  it  is  not  clear  if 
the  Swedes  had  it  at  as  a joke.  , 

Conditions  for  the  200  men 
are  spartan.  They  sleep  eight , 
to  ten  In  a tent,  heated  by 
wood  stoves  in  winter,  now 
sweltering  in  summer  with 
the  flaps  up.  Some  men  have 
bought  portable  TVs  and 
video-players.  A satellite  dish 
gives  them  direct  access  to 
Die  two  main  Moscow  chan- 
nels. A round  rubber  pool  in 
its  own  tent  doubles  as  a place 
to  splash  and  a fire  safety  res- 
ervoir. At  least  the  pay  is 
good.  The  men  get  $1.0?4{£T16)  1 
per  month,  five  times  their , 
pay  in  Russia. 

Captain  Slavin  was  trained 
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Russia  betrays 
puppet  regime 
in  Chechenia 


Labour  would 
keep  British 
peace force 
in  Bosnia 


David  FairtiaH 
Defence  Correspondent 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


THE  administration  of 
President  Boris  Yeltsin 
in  Russia  sel  itself  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  loy- 
alist i'egime  in  the  Chechen 
capital  Grozny  last  night  by 
signing  a radical  deal  with 
leaders  of  the  armed  separat- 
ist movement  calling  for  a 
withdrawal  of  all  federal 
troops  from  the  republic  by 
the  end  of  August. 

In  what  the  Moscow-backed 
government  of  Ooku 
Zavgayev  will  see  as  a cynical 
act  of  betrayal,  Russian  nego- 
tiators reportedly  agreed  with 
the  rebels  that  local  elections 
scheduled  for  Sunday  will  be 
postponed  until  federal  forces 
are  withdrawn. 

The  deal  risks  alienating 
large  sections  of  the  Russian 
army.1  who  will  question  why 
they  had  to  lose  thousands  of 
men  and  destroy  I he  rem- 
nants of  their  fighting  reputa- 
tion only  to  see  Jhe  separat- 
ists' legitimacy  recognised. 

Although  the  agreement  ap- 
pears to  satisfy-  Mr  Yeltsin  s 
urgent  need  to  make  peace  in 
Chechenia  before  the  first 
round  of  presidential  elec- 
tions on  Sunday.  Russians  are 
bound  to  interpret  it  as  con- 
firmation that  the  war  was 
never  necessary. 

The  two  . documents, 
described  as  "protocols", 
were  signed  in  Nazran,  just 
outside  Chechenia.  by  the 
Russian  ethnic  and  federal 
relations  minister.  Vyaches- 
lav Mikhailov,  and  the 
Chechen  rebel  commander. 
Aslan  Maskhadov. 

The  main  protocol  calls  for 
a permanent  ceasefire,  with  ' 
specific  bans  on  the  use  of  ar- 1 
tillery  and  aerial  bombard- 
ment. it  also  forbids  "special 
operations",  although  it  is  not 1 
clear  whether  this  refers  to 
Russian  operations  against 
villages  or  to  Chechen  hos- 
tage raids. 

The  document  calls  for  fed- 
eral forces  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Chechen  territory  by  Die 
end  of  August,  and  for  forti- 
fied Russian  checkpoints  to 
lie  dismantled  by  July  7. 

Both  sides  agreed  elections 
were  necessary,  but  should 
not  be  held  until  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops 


— a key  rebel  demand  bitterly 
opposed  by  Mr  Zavgayev's 
administration. 

A reference  to  the  participa- 
tion in  the  elecUons  of  "all 
real  political  forces"  clearly 
signalled  the  way  is  dear  for 
rebels  to  run  for  office. 

The  document  spoke  of  “in- 
ternational control"  over  the 
withdrawal  of  federal  troops 
and  over  Checbenia's  "demili- 
tarisation'1. But  there  was  no 
specific  mention  of  how  and 
when  the  separatists  were  to 
hand  over  their  weapons. 

The  agreement  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers. 
How  is  Moscow  to  prevent  the 
rebels  from  recapturing 
everything  they  have  lost  if 
federal  forces  are  withdrawn? 
How  will  Russian  troops  be 
protected  from  Chechen 
attack  in  the  meantime?  Who 
will  prevent  clashes  between 
rebels  and  Chechen  police : 
loyal  to  Mr  Zavgayev? 

An  earlier  version  of  the 
military  agreement,  imple- 
mented unsuccessfully  last 
year,  envisaged  that  even 
alter  Die  withdrawal  of  most 
troops  from  Chechenia  two 
powerful  Russian  brigades 
would  remain. 

The  participation  in  talks  of 
the  ruthless  federal  command- 
er in  Grozny,  General  Vya- 
cheslav Tikhomirov,  suggests 
that  the  military  has  endorsed 
the  deal,  although  it  was  an 
assassination  attempt  on  one 
of  his  predecessors  which 
scuppered  the  last  truce. 

The  main  obstacles  to  the 
deal  are  likely  to  be  the 
rebels'  continuing  goal  of  in- 
dependence. which  Mr  Yelt- 
sin and  other  candidates  have 
ruled  out,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Mr  Zavgayev's  regime 
to  hold  on  to  power. 

At  the  weekend  his  govern- 
ment, effectively  frozen  out  of 
the  talks,  accused  the  Organi- 
sation for  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  delega- 
tion in  Grozny  or  pro-rebel 
bias.  The  OSCE  has  been  in- 
strumental in  building  trust 
between  the  separatists  and 
Moscow. 

An  ominous  sign  of  the  ten- 
sions among  the  Chechens 
came  last  week  with  Die  as- 
sassination of  the  mayor  of 
Urus  Mart  an.  a town  which 
had  tried  to  keep  boDi  rebels 
■and  Russian  soldiers  out. 
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JL  FUTURE  Labour  govern- 
Mmment  tvou/d  keep  British 
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Turkish  gag  — Representatives  of  non-governmental  organisations  attending  the  United  Nations  'Habitat*  conference 
in  Istanbul  protest  yesterday  at  the  arrest  of  scores  oflocal  human  rights  activists  last  Saturday  photqqraph:  enwc  mautt 


jMkment  would  keep  British 
troops  in  Bosnia  even  if  the 
United  States  pulled  out 
The  shadow  defence  secre- 
tary, David  Clark,  who  has 
just  returned  from  former  Yu- 
goslavia, believes  it  will  be 
essential  to  keep  a British  bri- 
gade of  7,000-8,000  men  in 
place  to  prevent  war  breaking 
out  again  when  the  Nato-led  I- 
For  peace  implentation  force 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Labour’s  commitment  fun- 
damentally contradicts  Gov- 
ernment policy.  The  Defence 
Secretary,  Michael  Portillo, 
has  repeatedly  emphasised 
that  British  ground  forces 
will  not  remain  unless  the  US 
also  maintains  a presence  — 
something  Washington  re- 
fuses to  contemplate. 

At  least  in  public,  White- 
hall remains  wedded  to  Na- 
to's  “in  together,  out 
together"  formula,  although 
the  military  is  preparing  for  a 
reduced  force  to  stay  on 
under  a new  mandate. 

The  crucial  difference  in 
the  position  taken  by  Mr 
Clark  is  that  it  does  not  de- 
pend on  Washington.  . 

"To  leave  at  the  end  of  Die 
year  would  be  premature,"  he 
said  yesterday.  "It  would  be 
tempting  fete.  We  still  need  to 
maintain  a robust  military 
presence  whether  the  Ameri- 
cans are  there  or  not  to  facili- 
tate the  healing  process  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  country. " 

The  Labour  spokesman 
envisages  British  troops 
forming  part  or  a multina- 
tional force  put  together  by 
“the  European  wing  of  Nato", 
with  whatever  support  the  US 
is  prepared  to  offer. 

Mr  Clark  does  not  believe 
the  Western  European  Union, 
the  European  Union's  mili- 
tary arm,  is  yet  ready  to  orga- 
nise such  an  operation.  He  be- 
lieves the  most  likely  option 
is  to  use  one  of  the  new 
mobile  headquarters  being 
created  by  Nato  to  deploy 
“combined  Joint  task  forces". 

• The  prime  ministers  of 
Canada  and  France,  Jean 
Chretien  and  Alain  Juppe, 
said  yesterday  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  mandate 
of  peacekeeping  forces  in  Bos- 
nia beyond  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber and  in  Haiti  beyond  the 
end  of  this  month.  — Reuter. 


Britain  targets  foreign  ‘quota-hoppers’ 
and  digs  in  heels  on  cuts  in  fishing  fleet 


Vetoes  hasten  two-tier  EU 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


BRITAIN  opened  a second 
front  in  its  confrontation 
with  Europe  yesleiday  when 
the  Fisheries  Minister.  Tony 
Bnlrirv.  warned  the  European 
Commission  at  a meeting  in 
Luxembourg  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  the  Government 
agreeing  a 40  per  cent  cut  in 
the  size  of  the  British  fishing 
fleet. 

Mr  Baldry  targeted  his  an- 
noyance at  so-called  "quota- 
hopping"  boats  with  foreign 
crews  and  owners,  which 
have  registered  in  Britain 
and  are  qualified  to  catch  a 
share  of  British  quotas. 

The  Government  is  still 
smarting  from  a recent  ruling 
by  the  European  Court  of -Jus- 
tice which  ordered  it  to  pny 
compensation  to  such  boats 
after  ruling  that  attempts  to 
stop  them  fishing  from  Brit- 
ain were  Illegal. 

Mr  Bnldry  accused  Spanish- 
owned  vessels  of  "masquerad- 
ing" as  British  and  described 
the  common  fisheries  policy 
as  crazy,  adding:  "We  have 
the  ludicrous  situational 
Spanish  boats  with  Spanish 
crews  and  Spanish  skipper? 
leaving  Spanish  ports  to  fish 
fit  tttir  wafers  and  U»en 
returning  to  port  to  land  our 


fish.  It  comes  off  the  British 
quota  not  their  own.  It  has  to 
be  stopped.  It  cannot  go  on. ' 

The  minister  admitted  that 
other  nations  had  been  sold 
fishing  rights  by  British  fish- 
ermen but  claimed:  "Fishing 
is  not  part  of  the  single  mar- 
ket. We  have  national  quotas 
and  they  should,  be  for 
national  fishermen." 

The  European  Commis- 
sions attempt  to  cut  the  size 
of  member  states  fishing 
fleets  in  order  to  preserve  fish  | 
stocks  has  provoked  opposi- 
tion from  other  member 
slates,  especially  the  Dutch 
and  Die  Irish,  and  the  issue 
will  not  be  decided  before 
autumn  at  Die  earliest 

Spain.  Portugal  and  Den- 
mark — described  by  the  fish- 
eries commissioner.  Emma 
Bouino.  as  "good  guys"  for 
meeting  previous  fleet  reduc- 
tion target  — also  want  the 
proposed  cuts  modifieri. 

"The  stocks  situation  is 
that  dramatic,  sharp  neet 
reductions  are  needed  . . . it's 
an  extremely  sensitive  sub- 
ject." said  an  Italian 
diplomat. 

The  Commission  is  basing 
its  plans  on  the  tonnages  of 
fishing  fleets  and  savs  it 
wants  to  preserve  smaller 
coastal  boats. 

Britain  and  the  Mother- 


lands favour  a cut  in  “fishing 
effort",  limiting  the  number 
or  days  vessels  spent  at  sea, 

rather  Dian  a reduction  m 
capacity,  because  this  would 
allow  vessels  lo  benefit  from 
any  recovery  in  stocks. 

Ms  Bonino  warned  two 
weeks  ago  Dint  scientific  esti- 
mates suggest  Uiat  some  types 
of  fish  face  extinction  if  cur- 
rent rales  or  catching  continue. 

Brussels  is  angry  with  Brit- 
ain for  not  decommissioning 
its  fleet,  as  agreed  in  the  early 
1990s.  quickly  enough,  which 
means  that  the  40  per  cent 
cutback  over  six  years  is 
larger  lhan  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  The  Govern- 
ment argues  fliat  it  was  wait- 
ing for  a court  judgment  on 
quotas  before  steaming  ahead 
with  paying  off  the  boats. 

Mr  Baldry  described  the  lat- 
est proposals  as  wholly  unac- 
ceptable and  wholly 
unsustainable. 

About  20  per  cent  of  Die 
British  fleet  is  foreign  owned 
but.  because  the  vessels  tend 
to  be  larger  and  more  mod- 
ern. they  take  a dispropor- 
tionately large  share  of  the 
quota:  nearly  half  the  hake 
catch,  a third  of  mackerel. 
44  per  cent  of  plaice  and 
18  per  cent  of  sole. 


John  Palmer 
In  Luxembourg 
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TWELVE  nr  Brilain's  14 
Euruiteaii  Union  part- 
ners are  ready  to  join  a 
I hard  core  grouping  commit- 
ted to  closer  integration  in 
key  areas  of  foreign  policy, 
defence  and  internal  security 
— if  necessary  without  the 
UK. 

EU  legal  experts  are  work- 
ing on  schemes  which  would 
allow  an  inner  group  of 
countries  to  operate  their 
own  decision-making  system 
within  the  European  Union's 
treaty,  with  use  of  national 
vetos  more  restricted. 

A confidential  report  on  llu? 
Maastricht  review  conference 
given  to  lenders  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  yesterday 
confirms  Britain's  almost 
total  isolation  over  the  future 
of  the  EU  in  advance  of  next 
week's  Florence  summit. 

Instead  or  trying  to  per- 
suade Dawning  Street  to 
agree  to  closer  political 
union,  the  other  governments 
are  working  towards  the  goal 
of  “flexible  integration". 

The  idea  is  that  countries 
willing  to  do  so  would  move 
to  greater  majority  voting  in 
foreign  and  security  policy,  as 
well  as  aspects  of  defence  and 


| key  internal  policies,  sucli  as 
immigration,  asylum  and  the 
. fight  against  international 

crime.  This  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  monetary  union  ahd 
, the  social  chapter  or  the 
Maastricht  treaty,  where  Brit- 
ain lias  already  opted  out. 

Tiie  French-  and  German 
led  drive  for  a European  dc-  i 
fence  union  follows  Nato  1 
agreement  lo  transfer  its 
resources  for  possible  use  in 
European-run  peacekeeping 
and  other  security  missions. 

Although  Paris  and  Bonn 
accept  that  responsibility  for 
directing  such  operations 
should  at  present  fall  to  the 
Western  European  Union  — 
Uie  so-called  European  pillar 
of  Nato  — they  want  the  ELI 


gradually  to  integrate  the 
W EU. 

This  runs  counter  to  Brit- 
ain's insistence  on  Die  auton- 
omy of  the  WEU.  and  its  oppo- 
sition to  even  a long-term  goal 
or  an  EU  defence  union.  But 
most  EU  countries  appear 
ready  to  move  in  stages  to 
this  objective  on  their  own. 

“We  arc  seeing  more  inter- 
est and  progress  than  l ex- 
pected about  a two-tier  model 
for  the  European  Union,"  a 
senior  official  or  the  Italian 
government  which  chairs  Die 
Maastricht  treaty  inter-gov. 
eminent  at  conference,  said 
yesterday.  “The  French  and 
Die  Germans  more  or  less 
agree  now  that  countries 
should  not  be  able  to  cite  any 


Gaullists  ‘giving  in  to  US’  on  Nato 


FRANCE'S  Socialist  oppo- 
sition accused  the  Gaull- 


i sition  accused  the  Gaull- 
ist-led  government  yester- 
day of  selling  out  to  the 
United  States  by  agreeing 
to  rejoin  Nato  fully. 

However,  (lie  foreiru  min- 
ister, Hervc  de  Chare  tie, 
said  Paris  would  rejoin  the 
militar?  wing  it  left  in  pro* 
test  at  US  dominance  hi  J 966 
only  if  reforms  agreed  Iasi 
week  lo  boost  the  Europe- 


ans' role  In  the  alliance 
were  implemented. 

Nato  ministers  agreed 
laat  week  to  allow  Euro- 
pean allies  to  use  Nato 
equipment  and  resources 
for  security  operations 
where  the  US  chose  not  to 
get  involved.  But  n former 
Socialist  defence  minister, 
Paul  Quilcs,  complained 
that  the  US  would  still  have 
an  effective  veto.  — Reuter. 


old  'vital  national  interest'  to 
i justify  a veto. 

“The  veto  could  be  a matter 
left  for  the  twice-a-year  sum- 
mits of  EU  heads  of  govern- 
ment, or  alternatively  we 
could  have  a system  where  a 
national  interest  case  for  a 
veto  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  other  member 
states,  in  too  many  cases  in 
the  past  the  national  inlcresl 
has  been  cited  to  justify 
blocking  progress  on  even 
minor  and  technical  issues. 
That  must  slop,"  he  said. 

Although  most  govern- 
ments back  flexible  integra- 
tion as  a way  of  achieving 
both  an  enlargement  and  a 
deepening  of  the  EU  as  new 
members  Join  over  the  next 
decade,  they  also  see  it  as  a 
way  of  bypassing  British 
obstruction. 

Although  neutral  Austria 
and  Ireland  have  not  yet  com- 
mitted themselves  on  what 
would  amount  to  a European 
security  union  — along  the 
lines  of  the  present  two-tier 
monetary  union  — (hey  are 
expected  to  agree.  That 
would  leave  Just  Britain  out- 
side a core  group  committed 
to  monetary  union,  a fritur? 
security  and  defence  Union, 
and  closer  integration  on  as- 
pects of  justice  and 
immigration. 


If  you  are 
on  this  fist 
you  could 
claim  huge 
discounts. 


as  a a Communist  commissar. 
Now  he  is  called  a political 
education  officer.  Twice  a 
week  he  summons  the  men  to 
a row  of  benches  In  the  yard  | 
and  gives  them  a 90-minute  ! 
session  on  world  affairs,  Rus-  j 
sian  history,  and  awareness  ' 
of  the  law.  It  is  politically 
neutral,  he  says. 

On  Saturday,  a day  before 
the  rest  of  the  Russian  elec-  , 
torate  votes  in  the  pres  id  en-  | 
tial  election,  ballot  boxes  will  : 
be  set  up  at  the  camp.  The  1 
army  always  votes  early  so 
that  the  ballots  can  be  sent 
home.  Four  bored  privates 
were  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
the  exercise  yard.  A quick 
poll  revealed  good  news  for  ■ 
Boris  Yeltsin.  Two  men  were 
uncertain  and  two  would  vote 
for  the  president  Captain  Sla- 
vin., the  ex-commissar, 
flashed  bis  gold  tooth.  His 
own  views  were  secret  he 
Insisted. 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


Arsh*d  Ifahnmd  in  Dhaka 


Bangladesh  goes  to 

the  polk  tomorrow 
for  the  second  time 
in  four  months  for 
55*  could  be  the  ultimate 
showdown  between  two 
women  whose  feud  has  con- 
TOlsed  the  country  fin- 
years. 


two 


If  Begum  Khaleda  Zia.  the 
former  prime  minister  or  tar 

Shea*  HStaWajS 

reftem  to  accept  the  people's 
then  Bangladesh  has 
uttle  hope  of  closing  the  chap- 
ter on  an  era  of  conflict 
*{^5?to,LYrm  *»  watched  by 
40,000  soldiers  and  an  army  of 
election  observers.  Police 
nave  set  up  checkpoints  in 
Dhaka  to  look  for  guns  and 
bombs. 

The  election  commissioner 
Abu  Hena,  believes  the  day 
will  pass  off  fairly  peacefully, 
although  some  15  people  have 
been  killed  in  campaign  vio- 
lence. “1  am  very  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  hold  a 
credible  election  this  time” 
he  said. 

That  was  not  the  case  in 
February  when  Mrs  Zia 
pressed  ahead  with  a general 
election  despite  a boycott  by 
Sheikh  Hasina’s  Awami 
League  and  the  other  main 
opposition  parties,  who  ar- 
gued that  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions were  only  possible 
under  a caretaker  govern- 
ment- The  vote  was  widely 
seen  as  a sham, 

Sheikha  Kanina  resumed 
her  strike  campaign  soon 
after  the  February  vote.  Fear- 
ing more  violence,  Mrs  Zia 
gave  way.  She  stepped  aside 
for  an  administration  headed 
by  a former  judge,  and  elec- 
tions were  called. 

But  the  opposition  is  still 
wary.  "Beware  of  the  thieves 
who  stole  votes  in  the  last ! 
elections.”  Sheikh  Hasina  , 


campaign 


told  a recent 
meeting. 

threatened  a boycott  after  ac* 
ctising  her  rivals  of  trying  to 
ng  the  polls.  “Vote  for  the 
Bangladesh  Nationalist  Party 

to  save  the  cnimlni  - .a; 


■mtewany  from  a di- 
saster./ she  told  her  final 
campaign  rally  last  night 

Although  the  Awami 
League  is  narrowly  ahead  in  a 
PoU  conducted  by  the  Power 
,?articipation  Centre, 
which  gave  it  31  per  cent  of 
r Tote  against  29  per  cent 
for  the  BNP,  most  observers 
expect  a hung  parliament. 

■ 7?  „Jatiya  party  of  the 
jailed  former  military  ruler. 
General  H ossa  in  Mohammed 
Ershad,  could  then  bold  the 
balance  of  power  along  with 
the  religious  Jamaat-e-IsIami. 

Beneath  the  political 
rivalry,  and  the  heavy  toll  it 
has  taken  of  hopes  of  modest 
economic  progress  in  Bangla- 
desh, lies  the  fear  that  the 
military  may  grow  impatient 
with  the  civilian  politicians. 

Bangladesh  returned  to  ci- 
vilian rule  only  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1991  — which  most  ob- 
servers regarded  as  fair  — 
having  been  ruled  by  generals 
for  much  of  the  25  years  since 
independence. 

Late  last  month,  the  pros- 
pect of  a showdown  with  the 
military  loomed  after  Presi- 
dent Abdur  Rahman  Biswas, 
a BNP  member,  sacked  the 
army  chief,  accusing  him  of 
politicising  the  force.  The  fear 
of  a return  to  military  rule 
has  now  subsided,  but  it 
remains  uncertain  whether 
Bangladesh  can  put  its  turbu- 
lent past  behind  with  these 
polls. 

Tm ''  hot  doubtful  about 
whether  the  election  would  be 
free  and  fair,"  said  Bjorn 
Stemby.  toe  Swedish  ambas- 
sador. 'Tm  more  concerned 
about  what  happens  after 
that 


Hizbullah  strikes . . . An  injured  Israeli  soldier  is  flown  out  of  occupied  south  Lebanon.  Five  Israelis  were  killed  and  six  wounded  in  a guerrilla  ambush,  photograph  yahon  kaminsky 


Concern  grows  about  human  rights  in  Tunisia 


Leslie  Plommer 


m.  growinc 

deuce  tha 
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Mongolia  counts 
cost  of  blazes 


Firefighters  were 
ill-prepared  for  fires 
which  devasted  the 
north,  reports 

Patrick  Tyler  in 

Honin  Nuga 


IT  WAS  the  job  of  a leathery 

wildlife  ranger  named 

Myagmarsuren  to  _ 
the  conifer  forests  draped 
across  the  low  mountains. 

And  so  on  May  14,  when  he 
saw  the  first  puffs  of  white 

smoke  over  the  ridge  from  his 

cabin,  he  jumped  on  his  pony 
and  rode  all  afternoon  to  the 

nearest  telegraph  operator  to 

raise  the  alarm. 

By  the  time  he  got  back,  the 
valley  was  an  inferno. 

"For  17  straight  days  and 
nights.  I fought  the  fire  with 
only  two  or  three  hours  of 

sleep  each  day,”  he  said  out- 

side his  cabin,  which  stands 
in  a valley  around  140  miles 
north  of  the  Mongolian  capi- 

tal. Uton  Bator.  Above  and  be- 
hind him  are  charred  forests. 
"People  came  on  horseback 

to  help  fight  the  fire,"  said 
Myagmarsuren,  who  like 

many  Mongols  uses  only  one 

name.  "Even  prisoners  came 
from  the  prison  to  help,  and 
some  people  had  no  better 
tools  than  boughs  cut  from 

the  trees  to  beat  the  flames. 

After  a winter  of  precious 
little  snow,  raging  firestorms 
began  in  March  and  contin- 
ued throughout  the  spring 
across  northern  Mongolia. 
The  fires  are  the  worst  civil 
defence  officials-  can 
remember. 

So  far  26  people  have  died 

and  nearly  800  nomads  have 
been  injured  or  rendered 
shelterless  fay, 

About  7,800  head  of  livestock 
have  been  killed  and  tele- 
phone links  to  dozens  or 
settlements  were  destroyed  as 
fires  scorched  more  than 
23  million  acres,  an  area 


In  one  eastern  settlement, 
16  people  perished  at  once 
whana  wall  of  flame  inciner- 
ated their  coSecttan  of  yurts, 
the  traditional  dwelling  tents 


of  the  steppe: 

Now,  the  worst  appears  to 


bC*U defence 

said  last  week  that  after 

ihree-aud-a-half  months 


nearly  all  the  fires  are  under 
control  Those  that  remain 
are  burning  across  an  80-mile 

front  Jni  the,  Lake - HSvsggl 

regiannear  Russia.  * r. 

’■  Officials  Said  that  up  to  one- 

fifib  of  Mongolia’s  coniferous 

forest  had  been  ravaged  by 

the  fires.  Grassland  will 

regenerate  flaw  year,  but  only 

after  weeks  of  rainfall.  Until 

then  herds  are  in  danger,  ex- 

perts say.-  The  forests  will 
take  much  longer. 

In  many  respects,  the  dam- 


GROWXNG  body  of  evi- 
that  independent 
is  being  sup- 
pressed in' Tunisia  is  threat- 
ening to  blacken  toe  image  of 
the  Mediterranean  tourist 
destination,  whose  govern- 
ment claims  to  be  above  the 
abuses  that  characterise 
much  of  the  Arab  world. 

While  Tunis  has  angrily 
rejected  a recent  European 
Parliament  declaration  of 
concern:  over  civil  rights 
restrictions  in  the  country,  a 
series  of  examples  spanning 
the  past  six  months  lends  sup- 
port to  concerns  over  harass- 
ment of  government  critics 
griUheir  families  and  the  ab- 
sence of  press  freedom.  . 


On  May  23,  the  day  MEPs 
passed  their  resolution,  the 
president  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Human  Rights, 
Patrick  Bandoln,  was  bundled 
on  to  the  next  plane  back  to 
Paris  after  arriving  in  Tunis. 
Labelled  an  "undesirable” 
and  accused  of  "provocative 
behaviour”  by  state-con- 
trolled  media,  Mr  Baudoin 
had  hoped  to  discuss  the 
human  rights  situation  with 
Tunisia's  political  leaders. 

A fortnight  earlier,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Tunis- 
based  Arab  Institute  of 
Human  Rights,  Frej  Fennlch, 
was  arrested  at  the  airport 
while  trying  to  board  a flight 
to  France  to  attend  a meeting. 
Accused  of  carrying  “compro- 
mising documen 
human  rights  in 


was  held  for  four  days  before 
being  freed  on  May  14. 

Another  group,  the  long-es- 
tahlished  Tunisian  League  for 
Human  Rights,  has  suffered 
persistent  bounding  by  toe 
authorities,  who  have  tried  to 
pack  it  with  government  sym- 
pathisers despite  its  status  as 
a private  body. 

On  May  21,  toe  league  won 
a court  case  through  which 
the  interior  ministry  was  try- 
ing to  compel  it  to  accept 
members  it  did  not  want  But 
according  to  the  authoritative 
London-based  Arabic  news- 
paper al-Hayat,  people  associ- 
ated with  tta  league  continue 
to  be  intimidated. 

Three  former  league  offi- 
cials — Al-Munisif  al-Mar- 
zouqi,  Mustapha  ben  Jaafer 
and  Sharm  ben  Sadrein — are 


all  banned  from  'travelling 
outside  Tunisia,  al-Hayat 
reports. 

The  newspaper  also  says 
that  one  of  its  contributors  — 
Saleh  Bechir.  a Tunisian 
writer  and  journalist  living  in 
France  whose  “views  are  the 
only  form  his  radicalism 
takes”  — has  had  his  French 
passport  seized  by  the  Tuni- 
sian. embassy  in  Paris.  It  adds 
that  none  of  the  people  men- 
tioned in  its  report  are 
Islamists. 

He  turned  it  in  at  the  em- 
bassy as  part  of  renewal  for- 
malities on.  April  2.  Later  he 


was  told  his  application  had 
been  refused.  The  passport 
has  not  been  returned,  al- 
Hayat  says  — adding  that 
nnne  of  toe  people  mentioned 
in  its  report  are  Islamists. 


hi  another  case,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Ju- 
rists (UC)  and  Amnesty  Inter- 
national lodged  protests  over 
the  jailing  for  11  years  of  the 
head  of  Tunisia’s  main  legal 
opposition  party  on  charges 
of  being  a Libyan  agent 
Both  organisations  say  the 
charges  and  evidence  against 
Mohammed  Mouada  were  fab- 
ricated. A literature  professor 
who  is  president  of  toe  Move- 
ment of  Democratic  Social- 
ists, Mr  Mouada  is  the  gov- 
ernment's most  vociferous 
critic.  He  admits  sympathies 
for  Libya,  but  insists  his  inno- 
cence and  patriotism. 

The  authorities  claimed 
they  bad  seized  a briefcase 
containing  documents  con- 
necting him  with  Libya  and 
"millions  of  dollars”.  If  true. 


Mr  Mouada  would  probably 
qualify  for  the  Guinness  Book 
of  Records:  radical  Arab 
groups  can  testify  that  Tripo- 
li’s rhetoric  and  promises 
rarely  translate  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  let  alone 
millions. 

Mr  Mouada’s  crime  appears 
to  have  been  to  publish  an 
open  letter  to  President  Zine 
el  Abidine  Ben  Ali  criticising 
restrictions  on  Tunisia's  six 
opposition  parties. 

The  IJC  has  also  con- 
demned a “cruel  campaign  of 
persecution”  — including  de- 
tention — being  waged 
against  Khemais  al-Sham- 
mari,  an  MP  of  Mr  Mooada’s 
party.  Mr  Shammari's  wife, 
Alya,  a defence  lawyer  in  the 
Mouada  case,  is  also  suffering 
harassment,  toe  LJC  claims. 


Land  rush  crushes  peasants  who  survived  so  much 


Mozambique’s  government  is  granting  huge  concessions  to  the 
I frefimb  party  elite,  writes  Andrew  Meldnim  in  Maputo 


money  have  been  drastically 

depleted  and  the  summer 

planting  season  seriously. 


In  a Western  country,  a 
similar  disaster,  would 
prompt  a nationwide  mobflt 

sation.  But  in  Mongolia,  .still 

mired  in  the  torpor  of  post- 

communist'  ...  economic 
recovery,  the  total  firefight- 
ing arsenal  consists  of  16 
truck-mounted  water  pumps, 

153  backpack  water  pumps.  10 


‘For  17  days  and 
nights  I fought  the 
fire  with  only  two 
or  three  hours  of 
sleep  each  day* 


34 


/frflin  saws,  34  shovels, 
rakes  and  23  axes. 

Poor  communications  have 
hampered  firefighters,  and 
flie  logistics  of  equipping  and 
feeding  the  teams  have  con- 
stantly broken  down.  A third 
of  firefighters  did  not  even 
report  for  duty  because  of  low 
pay  and  poor  morale. 

A lack  of  readiness  was  cer- 
tainly the  problem  in  Honin 
Nuga,  where  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  still  smoulder- 
ing, evidence  of  the  inferno 
which  is  gradually  succumb- 
ing to  summer  rains  that 
began  last  week. 

Myagmarsuren  hopes  even- 
tually to  have  a two-way  radio 
in  his  candlelit  cabin  so  be 
can  call  for  help  more 

quickly.  , . 

■ “My  job  is  to  fight  calami- 
ties, and  this  was  the  first  one 
of  my  career,”  he  said.  “My 
dream  would  be  that  I wouM 
not  have  to  ride  a horse  so  sx 

just  to  communicate.  We^eed 

something  better/  - New 
York  Times- 


VUUUNG  weeds  from 
^her  scrubby  patch  of 
manioc,  Julieta  Cossa 
sighed  and  pointed  down 
the  hillside  to  a fertile 
green  swath  of  land. 

“That  .was  onr  land,  the 
land  of  onr  ancestors,”  she 
said.  “We-grew  several  dif- 
ferent crops  there.  We  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  some  pro- 
duce to  selL  Now  that  land 
is  fenced  off  and  we  can’t 
even  visit  onr  family  ceme- 
tery. We  are  stack  here,  on 
this  rockyhiUslde.” 

Ms  Cossa,  aged  33r 
recounted  the  plight  of  her 
rural  community  of  Tm- 
pala  — nearly  100  families 

that  once /farmed  toe  rich 
valley  In  the  Boane  district 
of  southern  Mozambique. 
After  surviving  Portuguese 
colonial  rule  and  a 15-year 
civil  war,  the  community 
planned  to  expand  its  form- 
ing, and  as  a co-operative 
bought  pipes  to  pump  river 
water  for  irrigation.  . . 


*"Then  a man  came  with 
lots  of  papers  who  told  us 
we  no  longer  bad  the  right 
to  the  land.  He  told  us  to  get 
off  the  land,”  said  Ms 
Cossa.  “A  tractor  came  and 
tore  up  all  our  crops.  We 
were  chased  away.  The  gov- 
ernment administrator  told 
us  we  no  longer  had  rights 
to  the  land.” 

The  community  was  as- 
signed another  plot  bnt 
then  was  forced  off  by  a 
“white  South  African”  who 
said  he  bad  bought  the 
land.  Now  they  have  settled 
an  the  stony  hlllsidB.  “We 
have  scattered  plots  on 
marginal  land,  and  our 
■work  as  a co-operative  is 
paralysed,”  said  Ms  Cossa. 

The  plight  of  the  Umpala 
community  is  being  mir- 
rored-throughout  Mozam- 
bique as  the  three-year-old 
peace  fuels  a land-rush  by 
foreign  and  local  develop- 
ers. Far  from  defending  the 
rights  of  the  rural  commu- 


nities, the  Frelimo  govern- 
ment haa  granted  huge  con- 
cessions of  land  to  party 
leaders  and  well-connected 
businessmen,  according  to 
many  land  experts. 

The  land-grab  is  the  final 
tarnishing  of  FreUmo's  once 
glowing  reputation  for  act- 
ing in  tiie  interests  of  the 
people.  It  appears  the  once- 
Maxxist  party  has  aban- 
doned all  pretence  of  work- 
ing to  improve  the  lot  of  its 
impoverished  majority. 

“The  government  said  it 
would  protect  the  poor,” 
said  Ms  Cossa.  “Instead,  it 
is  giving  land  to  people  who 
have  pumps,  who  have 
trucks  and  tractors.  Those 
are  rich  people  and  they 
should  develop  other  areas 
that  are  not  already 
settled.” 

Mozambique,  ranked  by 
the  World  Bank  as  the 
world’s  poorest  country, 
boasts  20  million  hectares 
of  arable  land,  only  10  per 


cent  of  which  is  currently 
being  cultivated.  About 
90  per  cent  of  those  culti- 
vating the  land  are  from 
the  2L5  million  peasant  fam- 
ilies who  make  up  80  per 
cent  of  Mozambique's 
17  million  people. 

Emerging  from  15  years 
of  a war  in  the  rural  areas, 
the  peasants  have  tripled 
their  maize  production  to 
934,000  tonnes,  enough  to 
meet  the  country’s  needs. 


This  is  an  important 
achievement  for  a country 
that  has  been  dependent 
upon  food  aid  for  a decade. 
In  addition,  Mozambique’s 
small  fanners  are  credited 
with  producing  60  per  cent 
of  the  country's  export 
crops  of  cashews,  cotton 
and  coconut  (copra). 

All  land  is  owned  by  the 
state.  Rural  communities 
have  tights  of  occupancy 
granted  by  regulos,  tradi- 
tional authorities.  But  the 
state  can  grant  concessions 
for  the  use  of  land,  which 
the  Frelzmo  government  is 
doing  to  attract  develop- 
ment. The  government  is 
reforming  the  confusing 
land  law  and  a national 
conference  was  held  last 
week  to  suggest  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation. 

“The  new  law  should  rec- 
ognise effective  occupancy 
of  land  by  the  rural  people,” 
said  Jose  Negrao,  director 
of  the  Land  Study  Group  of 
Eduardo  Mondlane  Univer- 
sity. “The  conference  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  sev- 
eral measures  to  strengthen 
protection  of  peasants’ 


rights,  and  to  increase 
transparency  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  land.  That  law  will 
go  before  parliament  and 
we  will  see  if  Frelimo  will 
pass  it  or  change  it” 

By  its  strongly  anti-peas- 
ant stance  at  the  confer- 
ence, it  appears  certain  Fre- 
limo will  weaken 
protection  for  the  rural 
communities.  Joao  Fereira, 
a Frelimo  member  of  par- 
liament and  a former  agri- 
culture minister,  told  the 
conference:  "Why  should 
we  reserve  20  million  hect- 
ares for  poor  people  who 
don’t  even  pay  taxes?” 

He  said  many  party  offi- 
cials were  granted  land 
concessions  which  they 
used  as  capital  in  joint  ven- 
tures with  foreign  and  local 
developers. 

Back  on  the  rocky  out- 
crop of  Umpala,  for  away 
from  the  legal  wrangling, 
Ms  Cossa  said  she  hoped 
her  community  would  be 
restored  to  its  traditional 
land.  “We  pray  that  we  can 
get  our  land  back.  We  hope 
to  bear  on  the  radio  that  we 
will  get  our  land  back.” 


Hews  in  brief 


Four  dead  after  Naples  hydrofoil  hits  rocks 


with 

Miters  .and  tourists 
struck  rocks  and  capsized  off 
i a gmail  island  in  toe  Bay  of 
Naples  yesterday,. killing  at 
least  four  people  and  injuring 
many  others. 

The  ferry  had  about  167  pas- 
sengers and  crew  on  board 
when  it  hit  rocks  in  thick  fog 
off  the  island  cf  Protida  at 
about  8A5  am  as  it  headed 


towards  the  port  of  Naples  a 
few  miles  away.  Officials  said 
the  evacuation  of  the  ship  was 
relatively  orderly,  with  pas- 
sengers and  crew  having  Hfflg 
to  put  on  life-jackets  before  it 
turned  over. 

The  survivors  swam  to 
shore  or  were  picked  up  by 
fishing  boats.  Divers  recov- 
ered toe  bodies  of  four  elderly 
Italians — three  women  and  a 


man  — from  toe  water.  Most 
of  the  passengers  were 
treated  by  medical  crews  on 
the  dockside  and  at  the  is- 
land's small  hospital 
The  hydrofoil  was  operated 
by  toe  SNAV  ferry  company 
which  runs  regular  services 
between  Naples  and  the  is- 
lands  tff  Capri,  Ischia  and  Pro- 
cida,  as  well  as  popular 
coastal  resorts.  —Reuter. 


Rwanda  fires 
governors 


THE  Rwandan  government 
has 


Roeg  strolls  into  his 


l an 


iBBtanfr^harisnia 


fedora.  He 


sacked  toe  governors 
of  two  insurgency-hit  regions 

bordering  Zaire  and  Burundi 
officials  said  yesterday.  - 
Both  were  Hutus,  the  ma- 
I jority  tribe  which  unleashed 
the  genocide  of  minority  Tu- 
sis  and  Hutu  moderates  in 
1994.  But  diplomats  said  they 
were  botoreptaced  by  Hutus. 

In  a departure  from  toe  offi- 
cial line  that  the  situation  in 
Rwanda  is  stable,  one  of  toe 
governors,.  Theobold  Ruti- 
hunza,  last  month  told  aid 
agencies  that  security  was 
worsening.— Reuter. 


EU  states  divided  over  quotas 
for  foreign  television  shows 


£UROPEAN  UNION 


countries  will  today  try 
to  agree  rules  on  television 
broadcasting  bat  appear 
split  over  the  most  contro- 
versial issue  — quotas  on 
foreign  shows* 

Italy  is  likely  to  delay  an 
agreement  on  quotas  when 
EU  culture  ministers  meet 
in  Luxembourg  to  discuss 
the  plan,  an  EU  spokesman, 
Joan  Roldan,  said. 

EU  officials  said  Italy’s 
new  government  appeared 
to  be  taking  a harder  Hue 
close  to  that  of  France 
which  had  sought  to  spell 


out  specific  quotas  for 
European  and  non- 
European  broadcasts. 

France  also  wants  to 
make  it  difficult  for  televi- 
sion companies  to  beam 
Into  one  member  country 
from  another  to  avoid  local 
broadcast  rales.  The 
French  also  want  pay-per- 
view  services  covered  by 
European  content  rules. 

Sweden  and  Finland, 
meanwhile,  are  seeking 
stronger  limitations  on  the 
advertising  of  alcohol,  and 
on  advertising  which  tar- 
gets children.  — AP. 


Workers  unite 
against  Bonn 


Dieter  Schftlte,  the  chairman 
of  the  German  Trade  Union 
Federation  (DGB),  warned 
yesterday  that  more  than 
200,000  workers  would  demon-  - 
strata  against  a government 
austerity  plan  in  “toe  most 
powerful  union  protest  in 
post-war  Germany”. 

The  rally  tm  Saturday  in 
Boon  is  intended  as  the  cli- 
max of  more  than  a month  of 
protests  against  plans  to.  cut 
social  spending  and  employ- 
ment rights  in  an  effort  to 
tackle  a soaring  budget  deficit 
and  combat  high  unemploy- 
ment—Renter, 


Slovenia  rewarded 

Slovenia  was  rewarded  yes- 
terday for  distancing  itself 
from  the  Yugoslav  conflict  by 
being  given  an  association 
agreement  with  the  European 
Union,  which  promises  trade 
and  economic  incentives,  and 
immediately  applied  for  full 
EU  membership.  — Reuter. 

Blasts  hit  Punjab 

At  feast  six  people  were  killed 
and  48  wounded  in  three  bomb 
explosions  — including  one 
which  wrecked  a bus  — in  the 
Pakistani  province  of  Punjab 


yesterday,  police  and  hospital 
doctors  said.  The  official  news 
agency  APP  put  the  death  toll 

at  eight  There  were  no  imme- 
diate claims  of  responsi- 
bility.—Reuter. 

Oxford  link  cut 

A group  of  Hong  Kong  civil 
servants  are  to  break  with 
tradition  and  train  in  toe 
United  States  instead  of  in 
Britain,  the  South  China 
Morning  Post  reported  yester- 
day. Until  now,  senior  civil 
servants  were  trained  at 
Oxford  University  but  in 
September  about  15  of  them 
win  attend  the  University  of 
Michigan. — Reuter. 

Pregnancy  toll 

Complications  during  preg- 
nancy or  childbirth  are 
among  ffie  leading  causes  of 
death  among  women  In  devel- 
oping countries,  claiming 
about  1,600  lives  a day,  a new 
study  by  Uhicef,  the  World 
Health  Organisation  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  said.  —Reuter. 

Ass  trade 

Iran,  apparently  seeking  to 
reverse  a fell  in  non-oil  ex- 
ports, 2ms  authorised  toe  ex- 
port of  30,000  donkeys  toe 
daily  Rayhan  newspaper 
reported  yesterday.  — Reuter. 


Detainee  asks 
Jiang  for 
for  freedom 


A SENIOR  Chinese  official 
/vreleased  last  month 
from  a seven-year  jail  term 
imposed  after  the  1989  pro- 
democracy protests  ap- 
pealed yesterday  to  the 
Communist  Party  chief, 
Jiang  Zemin,  to  free  him 
from  house  arrest. 

Bao  Tong,  aged  83,  was 
freed  from  prison  on  May 
27  and  has  since  been  held 
under  house  arrest  at  a dor- 
mitory of  the  State  Council, 
or  cabinet,  on  Beijing’s 
western  outskirts. 

“Sitting  in  jail  in  Qfrs- 
cheng  prison,  there  was  a 
limit . . . sitting  in  a cage  In 
the  Western  hills,  there  is 
no  Emit,”  he  wrote. 

The  former  aide  to  ex- 
communist  Party  chief 
Zhao  Ziyang  mailed  30 
copies  of  Ws  letter  to  senior 
party  officials. 

“To  uphold  the  solemnitv 
of  the  law,  I earnestly 
request  the  party  and  state 
leaders  to  instruct  the  rate. 


vant  authorities  to  rectify 


this  illegal  action,’ 
said.  — Reuter. 
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Opening  the  peace  gate 


A renewed  ceasefire  is  still  the  key  to  success 


BRITISH  politicians  and  public  opinion 
should  not  take  pleasure  from  the  shut- 
ting of  the  gates  against  Gerry  Adams 
yesterday.  There  is  a tendency  in  this 
country,  following  all  the  IRA  bombs 
and  the  Sinn  Fein  evasions,  to  want  to 
see  Mr  Adams  and  his  colleagues  taken 
(down  a peg  or  three.  That  tendency  is 
very  understandable  in  its  way,  but  it  is 
politically  short-sighted.  The  goal  for 
which  British  policy  over  Northern 
Ireland  has  been  aiming  ever  since  1993 
has  been  to  see  Mr  Adams  come  walk- 
ing -through  the  gates,  not  to  have  them 
barred  against  him  yet  again.  Yester- 
day put  the  clock  back  to  the  politics  of 
the  long  years  before  1993  which  in  the 
end  solved  nothing.  Yesterday  was  not 
a victory  but  a setback. 

Yet  it  was  a setback  rather  than  a 
disaster.  The  talks  .which  began  yester- 
day. amidst  considerable  posturing  on 
all  sides,  are  on  a wider  and  more , 
hopeful  basis  than  those  which  have 
gone  before.  There  has  not  been  a time 
when  quite  so  many  of  the  real  players 
in  Northern  Ireland  have  been  willing 
to  gather  under  one  roof.  To  see  the 
British  and  the  Irish  governments 
working  so  closely  together  lends  genu- 
ine strength  to  the  rest  of  the  process.  It 
was  important  too  that  Ian  Paisley,  who 
represents  more  people  in  Northern 
Ireland  than  Sinn  Fein,  did  not  carry 
out  his  threat  to  boycott  the  discussions 
(even  though  he  may  very  easily  do  so 
in  future);  his  Democratic  Unionists 
should  be  inside  the  process  not  out- 
side. The  presence  of  the  new  loyalist 
parties,  the  Progressive  Unionists  and 
the  Ulster  Democratic  Party,  was  an 
important  new  step  in  Northern  Ireland 
talks  as  welL 

The  substance  of  the  talks  is  also 
more  firmly  based  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  peace  process  not  taken 
place.  Three  points  cannot  be  dis- 1 
missed.  First,  the  meat  of  the  agenda  is  | 
the  Framework  Document  produced  by 


An  unnecessary  privatisation 

British  Energy  is  being  sold  for  a quick  financial  fix 


IN  AN  ideal  world  someone  should  be 
able  to  take  out  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent yesterday's  privatisation  of  Brit- 
ish Energy  (BE)  from  taking  place  until 
an  independent  body  like  the  Audit 
Commission  has  worked  out  just  how 
much  the  taxpayer  is  being  taken  for  a 
ride.  As  it  stands  the  prospectus  for  the 
sale  of  Britain’s  entire  nuclear  energy 
industry  (minus  the  unsellable  Magnox 
stations)  is  a monument  to  short- 
termism  and  impenetrable  financial  en- 
gineering. BE  is  expected  to  be  sold  for 
around  £1.5  billion.  Even  if  £700  million 
of  debt  transfer  is  added  in,  this  still 
amounts  to  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
company’s  last  nuclear  station,  Sizewell 
B (not  that  it  shows  any  signs  of  want- 
ing to  build  another  nuclear  station  in 
the  foreseeable  future).  BE  intends  to 
pay  out  nearly  £100  million  in  divi- 
dends this  year  (double  its  expected 
profits  this  year  instead  of  the  more 
usual  50  per  cent)  in  order  to  bribe 
punters  with  a quick  profit  in  an  indus- 
try whose  inherent  risks  demand  long- 
term thinking.  Last  year's  profit  of  £30 
minion  was  itself  the  residual  of  write- 
ins  and  write-offs  totalling  more  than  £3 
billion  even  before  considering  contro- 
versial off-balance  sheet  items  like  the 
(only  recently  revealed)  £3.7  billion 
transfer  from  the  Government  to  Mag- 
nox  Electric,  the  state-owned  custodian 
of  the  ageing  Magnox  stations. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  has  made  some 
serious  allegations  that  the  triangular 
relationship  betwen  BE,  the  Govern- 
ment and  Magnox  Electric  involves  a 


I massive  gift  from  the  public  to  the 
private  sector.  What  is  not  clear  from 
yesterday’s  prospectus  is  whether  all 
the  potential  liabilities  of  BE  — espe- 
cially decommissioning  costs  and  the 
multi-billion-pound  bill  for  getting  rid 
of  spent  fuel  — have  been  privatised  as 
well  as  the  assets.  BE  is  a highly 
j speculative  investment  even  without  all 
thi-s  since  success  involves  BE  running 
its  ageing  AGRs  for  longer  than  origi- 
nally planned  at  high  levels  of  utilisa- 
tion without  problems  (of  a kind  en- 
countered in  the  recent  past)  which 
force  them  to  be  taken  out  of  service. 
Other  presumptions  are  that  electricity 
prices  don’t  fall  by  more  than  5 per  cent 
(which  they  could  quite  easily  do)  and 
that  inflation  doesn’t  rise  significantly. 

Two  crucial  questions  remain  unan- 
swered. First,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
privatise  a company  fraught  with  such 
serious  environmental  problems, 
whose  fixture  strategy  is  geared  to  di- 
versifying away  from  its  sole  product 
(nuclear  power)  when  nearly  all  utili- 
ties have  proved  to  be  inept  at  diversifi- 
cation? Second,  even  if  a case  could  be 
made,  why  the  hurry?  With  huge 
amounts  of  the  taxpayers’  money  at 
stake  and  potentially  catastrophic  dis- 
posal problems,  no  time  should  have 
been  spared  to  ensure  that  this  sale  was 
not  only  clean  but  seen  to  be  clean. 
Instead  everything  has  been  rushed  to 
get  the  sale  completed  before  the  elec- 
tion so  the  Treasury  can  get  a quick 
financial  ■ fix,  leaving  subsequent  ad- 
ministrations to  pick  up  the  tab. 


1 5 parrot  cries  aren’t  a policy 

If  the  EU  didn’t  exist,  fishing  policies  would  have  invented  it 


THOSE  who  insist  that  Europe  should 
only  be  a continent  of  nation  states  — 
and  we  shall  hear  a lot  about  that  today 
in  the  Commons  from  Bill  Cash  — 
might  to  think  about  what  happened  in 
Luxembourg  yesterday.  The  occasion 
was  a meeting  of  EU  fisheries  minis- 
ters, who  had  gathered  to  discuss  the 
European  Commission’s  proposal  to  cut 
up  to  40  per  cent  erf  the  union’s  fishing 
fleet  over  the  next  six  years  in  order  to 
preserve  threatened  stocks.  . 

One  by  one,  the  fisheries  ministers 
said  their  pieces.  In  every  single 
instance,  the  message  was  Not  Me,  Guv. 
Fifteen  times,  in  15  different  ways, 
ministers  explained  that  overfishing 
something  that  other  countries  fishing 

industries  do.  Each  minister  said  that 
his  or  her  own  national  fleets 
not  be  cut  If  there  were  to  be  cuts  tney 
should  be  borne  by  the  others. 

Opening  bids  In  a long  negotiation 
these  may  be,  but  they  are  also  the 


inevitable  structural  limitations  of  a 
system  in  which  defence  of  national 
rights  is  seen  as  more  important  than 
collective  international  problem-solv- 
ing. The  fundamental  fact  about  the  fish 
in  our  seas  is  that  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  of  them.  Stocks  of  mackereL  her- 
ring and  sole  are  being  rapidly  and 
perhaps  terminally  depleted.  Fifteen 
national  governments  will  argue  from 
now  until  kingdom  come  unless  there  is 
an  international  body  with  sufficient 
authority  to  force  them  to  cooperate. 

That  is  why  it  falls  to  the  Commission 
to  propose  the  only  policy  which  is  good 
for  the  long-term  health  of  Europe’s 
fishing  industry.  Thank  goodness  for 
the  European  Commission.  It  speaks  for 
the  wider  interest  of  Europe  and  its 
seas.  Without  it,  a deal  could  of  course 
be  struck,  but  it  would  be  a much  less 
desirable  one  for  Europe.  A Europe  of 
nation  states,  in  other  words,  is  simply 
not  enough. 


NON-CoOVERATtoN 

is  CLEARLY  WOPKiMG-T 


London  and  Dublin  last  year,  the  most 
substantive  blueprint  for  an  equitable 
and  democratic  compromise  settlement 
of  the  Northern  Ireland  question  to 
have  emerged  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Only  the  most  pessimistic  of 
pessimists  would  dismiss  it  as  a basis 
for  future  progress.  Second,  the  IRA 
may  have  chosen  to  remain  at  war,  but 
the  agenda  now  also  includes,  for  the 
first  time,  the  prospect  of  substantive 
multilateral  steps  towards  the  disarma- 
ment and  decommissioning  of  the  Ul- 
ster conflict.  That  has  not  happened  in 
earlier  talks  either.  Third,  the  responsi- 
bility for  resolving  the  dispute  is  now 
more  solidly  internationalised  than  it 
ever  was  before.  The  1992  talks  broke 
down  over  exactly  this  question;  now 
there  is  a three-person  chairing  team 
under  George  Mitchell,  all  with  a 
proven  record  in  this  field,  who 
together  offer  a better  chance  of  pro- 
gress than  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
notions  on  which  earlier  talks  have 
foundered. 

None  of  this  is  to  fudge  the  real 
failure  which  Sinn  Fein's  non-involve- 
ment represents.  This  stage  of  the  peace 
process  was  predicated  upon  Sinn 
Fein's  presence  under  ceasefire  condi- 
tions, and  that  ought  still  to  be  the  case. 
Nothing  is  more  desirable  in  Northern 
Ireland  than  the  restoration  of  that 
ceasefire.  It  ought  to  be  a priority  for 
the  two  governments  to  find  ways  of 
helping  to  achieve  that  goal  on  a princi- 
pled basis,  and  no  politician  should  be 
too  proud  to  explore  all  the  ways  of 
doing  it  Even  now,  there  is  still  a case 
for  harnessing  the  enormous  popular 
support  for  the  peace  process  to  put 
pressure  on  the  IRA.  The  end  of  the 
ceasefire  was  the  event  which  locked 
the  gates  against  Mr  Adams.  A resump- 
tion would  turn  the  key  to  open  those 
gates  once  more.  It  is  overwhelmingly 
in  our  interests  to  try  to  help  that  come 
about 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Birt’s  world  disservice 


God  and  science,  each  with 
their  fundamental  truths 


IT  IS  often  said  that  the 
BBC  World  Service  (A  mis- 
sion to  destroy,  June  10)  is 
the  only  Institution  in  this 
country  of  which  we  can 
today  be  proud.  Perhaps  this 
Is  because  it  has  different 


I SHARE  John  Tusa’s  con- 
cern with  the  latest  Birtian 
shake-up  of  its  news  service. 
The  news  and  analysis  pro- 
vided on  Newshour  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  dreary,  domestic 
preoccupations  of  Radio  4’s 


enfranchised  and  the  commis- 
sioners may  become  as 


MARE  LAWSON  (God  is  yond  suffering  (nirvana).  Of 
not  dead.  June  10)  exem-  course,  Richard  Dawkins 


sioners  may  become  as  I VI not  dead,  June  10)  exem-  course,  Richard  Dawkins 
remote  from  the  programme-  plifies  the  sterility  of  modem  would  not  agree.  But  attempt- 
makers  as  the  new  managers  discussions  of  religion  in  mg  to  explain  religious  expe- 
are  now.  society,  as  seen  in  bewildered  rience  to  such  a fundamental- 

Stmon  Kahn.  laments  about  irrationality  ist  materialist  is  like  trying  to 

105  Charlton  Church  Lane, 

London  SE7  7AB. 


roots  from  the  domestic  Today.  For  those  of  us  who 


rience  to  such  a fundamental- 
ist materialist  is  like  trying  to 


and  some  ancestral  need  to  describe  the  colours  of  the 


service. 

■ In  its  early  days  as  the 
European  Service  during  the 
second  world  war,  new  sub- 


want to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Spain  or  Sri  Lanka,  and 
don't  care  whether  Tony 
Blair  smacks  his  kids,  I say  to 


believe.  Why  does  it  always 
have  to  be  a choice  between 


AMONG  the  advantages  science  or  religion,  as  if  there 
John  Birt  expects  to  fbL  was  no  other  way  possible? 


#AJohn  Birt  expects  to  fel- 
low from  his  new.  over- 


was  no  other  way  possible? 
We  urgently  require  a new 


editors  were  told  over  and  John  Birt,  leave  Newshour  worked  bureaucracy,  never  paradigm  which  can  accom- 


rainbow  to  a man  with  mono- 
chrome vision. 

Paul  Davies. 

35  Harrowdene  Road, 

Bristol  BS4  2JL. 


over  never  to  forget  that  their  alone, 
job  was  "to  give  bad  news  (Dr)  Alan  Bullion, 
honestly  and  good  news  Flat  7,  Oak  House, 
soberly”.  This  was  a hard  Oak  Road, 
principle  to  follow  when  all  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  news  was  bad.  but  when  Kent  TN2  3A  W. 
the  news  was  finally  of  vic- 
tories. we  were  believed.  | IKE  any  large  organisa- 

Something  of  that  belief  is  Imtion,  the  BBC  has  horizon- 


WE  LIVE  in  a country  with 
a state  religion  and  this 


don,  the  BBC  has  horizon- 


once  has  be  mentioned  origi  mddate  both.  1 A /E  LIVE  in  a country  with 

nality.  He  speaks  instead  of  The  key  is  the  serious  and  VVa  state  religion  and  this 
giving  the  licence-payers  open  scientific  investigation  has  deeply  tinctured  our 
more  of  wbat  they  want  As  a of  some  forms  of  paranormal  sense  of  freedom.  Jobs,  status, 
famous  French  fashion  de-  phenomena,  and  the  accep-  official  positions,  places  at 
signer  once  said,  “if  you  give  tance  that  some  of  these  pbe-  schools  and  social  life  In  gen- 
people  what  they  want  they  nomena  are  real,  together  eral  can  be  put  at  risk  by  not 
will  already  have  had  it"  with  a re-examination  of  reli-  going  along  with  fee  “Church 


open  scientific  investigation  has  deeply  tinctured  our 
of  some  forms  of  paranormal  sense  of  freedom.  Jobs,  status. 


still  around  and  what  the  tal  and  vertical  structures, 


signer  once  said.  “JF  you  give 
people  what  they  want,  they 
will  already  have  bad  it" 

As  a winner  of  several 
awards  for  radio  drama,  I am 


going  along  with  fee  “Church 


gions  starting  from  the  idea  parade  effect”.  It  is  deep  in 
that  they  are  human  con-  the  national  psyche  and  many 


World  Service  broadcasts  I and  some  of  the  neorganisa-  also  disturbed  by  Birt’s  talk  I streets  which  were  nerertbe- 1 non-believers  are  unwilling  to 


today  is  still  widely  held  to  be 
the  "truth”:  but  what  may  not 
be  so  widely  known  is  the  ap- 
parent conviction  of  many  in 
this  country  that  it  is  to  be 
preferred  bo  the  BBC's  domes- 
tic news  service.  Why  then, 
for  heaven's  sake,  is  it  now 
proposed  to  place  World  Ser- 


tions  over  the  past  years 
make  good  sense.  But  many 
seem  absurd  to  the  pro- 
gramme-makers themselves 
— such  as  a studio  manager 
who  had  to  record  a pro- 


of future  savings  to  the  corpo-  less  in  their  distant  origins  an  give  any  hostages  to  fortune 
ration.  Like  all  other  art  attempt  to  describe  paranor-  by  telling  even  the  most 
forms,  radio  drama  is  fee  mal  happenings.  respectable  of  opinion  poll- 

product  of  a passionate  act  Bill  Tremble.  . sters  feat  they  don't  believe 

There  is  absolutely  no  pas-  56  Five  Mile  Drive,  in  fairies.  If  anything,  the  Elu- 


sion in  the  BBC’s  radio  drama  Oxford. 


gramme  “down  the  line"  in  department  as  it  currently 
Glasgow  during  last  year's  manifests  itself  to  its  writers, 


respectable  of  opinion  poll- 
sters feat  they  don't  believe 
in  fairies.  If  anything,  the  Hu- 
manist/Mori figure  <rf  43  per 
cent  freethinkers  is  too  low. 


Edinburgh  Festival,  unable  to  only  answering  machines. 


vice  news  and  current  affairs  get  a fzesb  blank  tape  because 
under  the  direction  of  the  they  could  be  signed  for  only 


IS  MARE  Lawson  serious  in  I (Dr)  Peter  Rowland, 
saying  that  “religion  cannot  j TBRuskln  Walk, 


BBC’s  domestic  service?  They  by  the  producer,  who  was 
are  two  different  animals.  If  with  the  artists  in  Edinburgh. 


the  World  Service  loses  its 
separate  identity,  it  will 
wither  away. 

Monica  Wilson. 

6Garwav  Road, 

London  W24NH. 


By  separating  the  pro- 
gramme-making operation 
from  the  commissioning  and 
scheduling  operation,  a con- 
siderable wealth  of  experi- 
enced BBC  staff  will  feel  dis- 


only  answering  machines.  I saying  that  "religion  cannot  76  Ruskin  Walk. 

A whole  art  form  is  in  dan-  explain  the  suffering”?  Chris-  London  SE24  9LZ. 
ger.  for  there  is  nowhere  else  tiantty  has  a perfectly  good 
to  go,  anywhere  in  the  world,  explanation  of  suffering,  that  A NY  SURVEY  on  the  exis- 
to  make  the  marvellous  it  is  fee  consequence  of  sin;  rxssn.ee  of  God  prompted  by 
things  we  can  make.  Someone  we  suffer  because  we  are  fee  British  Humanist  Assoc i- 


to  go,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
to  make  the  marvellous 
things  we  can  make.  Someone 
must  chuck  Birt  out  fast 
David  Cregan. 

76  Wood  Close. 

Hatfield, 

Herts  ALIO  8TX. 


fallen  creatures.  But  we  can  ation  could  and  should  be 
be  free  of  suffering  through  viewed  with  some  suspicion. ' 


the  redemption  offered  by  1 That  association  could  hardly 


Jesus  Christ 


be  regarded  as  neutral  on  the 


Buddhism  takes  as  its  very  subject  of  the  Creator,  and 
starting  point  the  fact  of  suf-  Mori  polls  cannot  be  regarded 


What  a drag 


APROPOS  Hugo  Young's 
comments  on  Philip  Mor- 


/vconiments  on  Philip  Mor- 
ris’s attempts  to  buy  respect- 
ability (Commentary.  June  6). 
I was  struck  by  a similar 
instance  on  a recent  visit  to 
Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  just 
outside  Rome.  There  among 
the  magnificent  monuments, 
the  information  boards  each 
carried  a large  corporate 
credit  and  logo.  I was  sur- 
prised that  the  Italian  au- 
thorities had  been  unwise  or 
hard-up  enough  to  permit  this 
thinly  veiled  advertising  to 
intrude  within  such  an  im- 
portant site.  The  sponsor? 
Philip  Morris. 

David  Gentleman. 

35  Gloucester  Crescent 
London  NWI  7DL. 


fering.  The  Buddha's  first  as  being  anything  like  100  per 
teaching  was  the  reality  and  cent  correct  — general  else- 


all-pervasiveness  of  suffering. 
He  explained  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering (ignorance)  and  how 
one  can,  by  following  a spiri- 
tual path,  arrive  at  a state  be- 


tions  in  recent  years  have 
underlined  feat  feet 
Ken  Addison- 
100  Whitehill  Road, 
Gravesend,  Kent 


Biologists  play  the  race  card 


ALTHOUGH  Dr  Maurice  | is  the  appropriate  word,  with 
Bradley  (Letters,  June  10)  no  implication  that  one  is  su- 


Bradley  (Letters.  June  10)  no  implication  that  one  is  su- 
may  think  that  “ the  word  perior  to  another. 


Fans’  net  loss  at  Euro  96 


PLEASED  as  I am  to  see 
football  coniine  home.  I 


HOW  could  Maggie  Brown 
(The  Square  Window. 


lifThe  Square  Window. 
June  5)  calf  Playdays  limp, 
and  how  dare  Che  BBC  scrap 
it?  My  two-year-old  daughter 
reacted  with  horror,  wailing 
"Don't  say  that,  i like  Plav- 
bus!"  through  her  tears.  The 
time  will  come  when  Poppy, 


■ football  coming  borne,  I 
am  disgusted  to  see  that  home 
supporters  are  being  priced 
out  of  coming  to  matches 
(Supporters  are  forced  into 
penalty  area,  June  8).  The  evi- 
dence is  there  to  see  from  the 
televised  games  this  weekend 
— huge  areas  of  seats  empty. 

Old  Trafford  must  have  had 
its  lowest  attendance  all  sea- ; 
son,  simply  because  of  the  or-  i 
gangers'  greed.  We  nil  know  , 
that  there  are  enough  sup- 1 
porters  out  there  to  fill  every  1 
ground  from  end  to  end.  but  \ 


“race'  implies  a history  of  ho- 
mogeneous and  fundaxnentally 
separate  ‘races',  that  under- 
pins beliefs  in  racial  superior- 
ity", this  is  not  how  the  word 
is  used  by  biologists.  For 


(Dr)  C B Goodhart. 
Gonville  & Caius  College. 
Cambridge  CB2  1TA 


Street  with  fittings  purpose  ity",  this  is  not  how  the  word  1AJHAT  is  important  is  to 
made  for  large  banners,  are  is  used  by  biologists.  For  VV  realise  that  the  variety 
currently  empty.  Far  more  them  races,  as  opposed  to  sub-  of  races  — of  homo  sapiens  for 
Euro  96  and  other  foreign  vis-  species,  are  recognlsably  dif-  example  — is  a function  of  fee 
Itors  will  visit  Oxford  Street  ferent  groups,  which  are  ill-  climatic  and  environmental 
than  any  other  street  in  the  defined  precisely  because  differences  that  occur  on  our 
country.  Couldn't  the  FA  and  they  are  able  freely  to  inter-  planet  and  not  a dehumanis- 


thexn  races,  as  opposed  to  sub-  of  races  — of  homo  sapiens  for 
species,  are  recognlsably  dif-  example  — is  a function  of  the 


country.  Couldn't  the  FA  and 


Westminster  City  Council  get  breed.  Subspecies,  although 
their  act  together  and  get  they  can  interbreed,  have 


some  banners  up  before  the 
tournament  has  progressed 
too  far? 

J Grant. 

Flat  4. 

11  Sandweli  Crescent. 

London  NW6. 


Peggy  and  Whybird  will  be  the  prices  asked  exclude  the 
revered  as  the  cultural  icons  vast  majority. 


they  are. 

Simon  Staniforth. 

4 Derek  Avenue,  Wallmgton. 
Surrey  SM67LA. 


Iain  Randall. 

76  Tavistock  Gardens. 
Seven  Kings. 

Ilford,  Essex  IG3  9BD. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e- mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edil  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


SOME  small  and  faintly  pa- 
thetic banners  for  Euro  96 


AS  the  month-long  festival 
of  lager-drinking,  ma- 
chismo and  jingoistic  flag- 
waving,  otherwise  known  as 
Euro  96.  gets  underway,  could 
we  have  a promise  that  foot- 
ball coverage  in  the  Guardian 
will  be  confined  exclusively 
to  what  are  still  known. 


some  biological  or  genetica! 
impediment  in  doing  so.  with 
the  hybrids,  even  if  not  sterile 
mules,  less  viable  or  fertile 
than  non-hybrids. 

Human  races  are  often  so 
different  that  they  might  well 
have  been  regarded  as  sepa-  . 
rate  subspecies,  or  even 
species,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  can  and  often  do 
interbreed  to  produce  viable 
hybrids.  For  this  reason  "race”  i 


planet  and  not  a dehumaniz- 
ing excuse  to  grade  into  supe- 
rior or  inferior.  Otherwise 
our  own  majority  race  in  Brit- 
ain, the  Caucasians,  could 
easily  be  dismissed  as  neu- 
rotic. invasive,  destructively 
indulgent  belligerent  and  cu- 
riously hostile  to  the  benefits 
of  the  environment  But  we 
must  never  tire  of  seeking  the 
humanity  that  underlies  this 
kind  of  racial  stereotyping. 
Ian  Flintoff. 

22  Chaldon  Road, 

London  SW67NJ. 


have  been  placed  along  the  rather  oddly  in  the  circura- 
North  Circular  Road  and  stances,  as  the  sports  pages? 


North  Circular  Road  and 
feeder  roads  around  Wem- 
bley. Yet  the  very  expensive 
new  lamp-posts  in  Oxford 


Catherine  Barmby. 
1 North  Hill. 

London  N6. 


NO  ONE  would  argue  that 
early  and  more  accurate 


I M early  and  more  accurate 
diagnosis  of  severe  mental  ill- 


nesses like  schizophrenia  clearly  value  conventional 


would  benefit  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  as  a whole 
(Positive  thoughts  for  nega- 
tive minds.  Society.  June  5). 
But  is  containment  with  medi- 
cation the  only  answer? 


new  lamp-posts  in  Oxford  I London  N6.  old  brickworks  site  is  car- 

___ peted  with  sheets  or  Birds- foot 

i • ■ , ■ , — , . . . Trefoil,  many  of  the  bright 

Listening  to  the  distant  voices  of  schizophrenia 

, gets  one  of  Its  folk-names  — 

it  can  be  managed.  They  show  THE  automatic  linking  or  Eggs  and  bacon.  In  all.  more 
clearly  there  are  no  standard  I schizophrenia  with  vio-  than  70  "local”  names  have 
answers  — while  some  people  lence  made  In  this  article  been  recorded  for  this  com- 
clenrlv  value  conventional  does  a great  disservice  to  the  mon  member  of  the  Peaflower 
treatments  including  ECT.  majority  of  people  diagnosed  family,  from  references  to  the 
others  have  found  greater  with  schizophrenia  who  are  flowers  such  as  "Grand- 
benefit  from  developing  per-  not  violent  but  on  whom  the  mother’s  slippers",  to  names 
sonal  coping  strategies.  These  fall-out  — the  public's  accep-  for  the  pods  — which  can  look 
range  from  "talking  treat-  tance  that  they  should  be  like  fingers,  toes,  or  claws  — 


A Country  Diary 

CHESHIRE:  The  steep  road-  i ange-tips  are  a regular  sight 
side  embankment  behind  the  around  the  Inna  linae  nf 


answers  — while  some  people 


treatments  including  ECT. 
others  have  found  greater 
benefit  from  developing  per- 
sonal coping  strategies.  These 
range  from  "talking  treat- 
ments” to  developing  spiri- 


tnan  iO  ” local”  names  have 
been  recorded  for  this  com- 
mon member  of  the  Peaflower 
family,  from  references  to  the 
flowers  such  as  "Grand- 
mother’s slippers”,  to  names 
for  the  pods  — which  can  look 
like  fingers,  toes,  or  claws  — 


Last  September  a group  of  tual  dimensions  to  their  lives. 


controlled  with  some  form  of  such  as  God  Almighty's 


mental-health-service  users 
working  on  behalf  of  the  Men- 
tal Health  Foundation  began  a 
survey  of  other  UK  users  on 
the  treatments  and  therapies 
they  feel  work  best.  Nearly  400 


We  can  only  move  the  de- 


medication”  — lands. 
Psychiatric  drugs  can  In- 


bate  forward  on  how  best  to  j deed  be  valuable,  but  their 


treat  severe  mental  illness 
when  we  consult  such  people 
on  the  treatments  and  thera- 
pies they  feel  best  alleviate 


have  responded,  most  of  their  symptoms  — and  Listen 
whom  haw  experienced  en-  to  what  they  have  to  say. 


sometimes  ’’zorn buying”  ef- 
fects can  have  a devastating 
impact  on  general  health  and 
quality  of  life.  Medication  has 
a role,  but  it  is  no  substitute 


thumb  and  finger.  Crow-toe. 
and  Cat’s  claws.  On  the  em- 
bankment it  Is  the  main  Footl- 


a round  the  long  lines  of 
Hedge  Garlick  along  the  river 
although  I have  yet  to 
see  the  less  obvious  female, 
and  the  diminutive  Small 
Copper  has  been  taking  full 
advantage  of  some  fine  days 
to  bask  in  the  sun  on  its 
favourite  stone  or  patch  of 
earth.  The  change  to  warmer 
weather  has  produced  an  in- 
flux of  the  Painted  Lady  but- 
terfly: on  a recent  walk 
through  the  woods  and  over 
tne  tie  Ids  around  the  village  I 
?even  of  these 
brightly  coloured  migrants. 
Or lg mating  in  South-west 
Europe  or  North  Africa,  they 
are  strong  flyers,  said  to 


plant  of  the  Common  Blue  cover  their  10 

butterfly  and  several  males  Son  at  in 

have  already  emerged,  busily  lomph.  and  in^ 


patrolling  their  patches,  wait- 
ing  for  the  first  females  to 


lOmph.  and  in  a good  year 
wdl  spread  throughout  the 
UK  even  reaching  Iceland. 


during  mental  illnesses  such  Jane  McKerrow. 
as  schizophrenia.  Director.  The  Mental 

Early  results  of  our  survey  Health  Foundation, 
challenge  all  preconceptions  37  Mortimer  Street, 
about  mental  illness  and  how  London  WIN  8JU. 


for  all  the  other  elements  or  appear.  Butterfly  numbers  The  enriv  , 

treatment  and  care.  have  improved  during  the  Xui!'  afZ,V‘^s 


Alison  Cobb. 

Policy  officer.  Mind. 
15-19  Broadway. 
London  E15  4BQ. 


have  improved  during  the  eguk  civiriB  rtaTh? 

past  two  weeks,  with  all  three  u^rartAA8iA^.i°  a second 


or  the  Common  Whites  now 
flying  — the  Large,  Small, 
and  Green-veined:  male  Or- 


SePtember  and 
-totober,  but  they  will  not  sur- 
ive  our  cold  and  wet  winter. 
J M Thompson 
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Diary 


Dan  Atkinson 

fflssasssst 

ctoractensticaHyvag^ 
when  his  sixties  youth  was 
jralsed  by  columnist  and  ** 
Boris  John- 
son in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
yesterday.  **I  had  a very* 
BJ»dtime  in  the  sixties."  de- 
tire  Some  Secretary, 

Sirspy—  to  wacky 
baccy,  Mr  Howard  dis- 
played the  sort  offudce- 
speak  we  thought  he  de- 
spised. Boris  asked:  “So  if 
you  smoked  pot,  you  never 
mhaled?”  MH:  *%  ah.  ah  I 
was  never  a beatnik.”  No- 
one  asked  if  you  were,  the 
question  related  to  a con- 
trolled substance,  posses- 
sion  of  which  carried  a max- 
imum £500  fine  titiht 
February  1994,  when  you 

increased  it  to  £2,500.  A 
dear  mean-what-we-say  de- 
mal  will  fit  the  bill  nicely. 

ELSE  WHERE  in  the 
criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, the  humble  JP 
would  appear  to  be  the  lat- 
est niche  market  for  adver- 
tisers. The  pages  of  The 
Magistrate  tempt  their  wor- 
ships with  goodies.  For  ex- 
ample: “We  care  for  Odd 
Size  Gentlemen  with  Made 
to  Measure  trousers”  de- 
clares “British  trouser 
specialist**  Brook  Martine, 
beneath  an  illustration  of 
some  very  odd-shaped  legs 
indeed.  Hamilton  Direct 
Bank  screams:  “i2.9per 
cent  APR"  ina  plug  for  “un- 
secured personal  loans  for 
magistrates”  (well,  really!). 
“Commemorate  the  day  yon 
were  appointed,”  urges 
Yorkshire  Calligraphies, 
offering  a certificate  in  “old 
English  text"  for  £19.  The  , 
“scroll  of  retirement”  costs 
another  tenner.  I 


THE  Duchy  ofLancas- 
ter  is  an  agreeable 
place  with  an  ancient 
history,  some  beautiful 
countryside  and  its  own 
special  seal.  Why,  then, 
does  its  Chancellor.  Roger 
F reeman,  feel  the  need  to  do 
anything  other  than  sit 
tight  and  Chancel  away,  es- 
pecially as  his  extra  jobs 
bring  him  nothing  but 
grief?  Yesterday,  in  his  role 
as  Mr  BSE,  he  was  facing 
cattlemen  In  the  auction 
market  at  Thirsk,  York- 
shire. An  amicable  enough 
encounter,  we  hear,  but  one 
for  which  no  sensible  per- 
son would  have  volun- 
teered. Back  in  London, 
Labour  frontbencher  Chris 
Smith  was  taking  aim  at  an- 
other of  Chancellor  Free- 
man’s hats:  Minister  for 
Public  Services.  A written 
question  to  Mr  Freeman 
had  demanded  the  number 
of  Government  computer 
contracts  awarded  Ander- 
sen Consulting.  Back  came 
details,  including  three  pro-  < 
jects  for  the  Department  of 
Social  Services,  a ministry 
Whitehall  wots  not  o£  Mr 
Smith  tabled  a follow-up 
question,  asking  Mr  Free- 
man to  define  this  new  de- 
partment. No  reply  as  yet. 


Lies,  damned  lies, 
and  Ulster  politics 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


those  written  in  blood  and 
those  that  have  come  to  noth- 


to  break  it.  Perhaps  this  is 
why,  with  few  exceptions. 


| Goaded  by  Michael  Mates  on 
Breakfast  With  Frost,  he 
! offers  a rant  which  seems  to 
pretend  he  has  barely  even 
heard  of  the  IRA.  The  BBC 
meticulously  demonstrates 
the  power-structure  of  the 
IRA,  placing  Mr  McGuinness 
very  near  the  top,  and  the 
Sinn  Fein  spokesman  is  in- 
stantly to  be  found  bleating 
on  television  about  the  irrele- 
vance. and  outrageous  un- 
helpfulness.  of  such  specula- 
tion at  this  time  of  a possible 
historic  breakthrough. 

How  should  we  regard  Mr 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

In  this  context,  it  falls  to  ■_»_  J. 

outsiders  to  import  a frame-  ■ |1M  flUflAC 

work  within  which  some  ■ ■ UlClii 

hope  of  bomb-free  living  can 

be  offered  to  Ulster  and  the  ■ 

sra'MMre  went  out  in  the 

away  across  the  sea.  who  are 

prepared  to  make  the  effort.  — _ _ L • 

should  enjoy  our  unqualified  ■ ■■  If  1 SJlf 
admiration.  Mr  Major,  an-  ■■■■Mlilill  I 

other  outsider,  may  have 
made  a few  mistakes  in  his 
handling  of  the  profoundly 
unreasonable  forces  to  whom 
he  tried  to  apply  the  force  of 
reason.  But  he  has  addressed 


ing.  The  psychology  of  the  most  of  them  based  in  aca- 
htstoric  moment  is  the  curse  deme  or  in  Dublin,  the  only 


McGuinness?  As  an  agent  of  himself  to  a task  for  which 
the  peace  engaging  in  a little  few  voters  are  ever  likely  to 


of  all  that  is  now  supposedly 
being  attempted. 

As  a commentator.  I'm  con- 
scious that  T should  tran- 
scend this.  I should  be  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  history 
with  more  enthusiasm: 
reflecting  the  positions  of  the 


observers  whose  words  are  a 
match  for  the  situation  they 
are  addressing  tend  to  be 
those  with  a fanatically  com- 
mitted point  of  view.  They 
offer  no  help.  They’ve  signed 
the  pledge.  Fire  and  bias  are 
their  only  stock-in-trade.  But 


ESTERDAY  in  Bel- 
fast, history  was  not 


Yp.orrc.cr, . „ . _ , participants,  finely  analysing  at  least  they  are  in  the  same 

10  Bel"  their  objectives,  surveying  game. 

«as  ?ot  the  material  ceaselessly  fed  The  main  rule  of  this  game 
^lks  that  out  by  their  spokesmen,  all  of  is  lying.  Perhaps  I am  too  fas- 
an  ?eLe  ?ot  which  finds  a way  of  assert-  tidious-  I've  been  around 

■ ™otuent.  Saying  tng  the  common  interest  in  politics  and  politicians  long 
?f  peace  while  rejecting  every  enough  to  understand  that 
^ media  detail  of  the  way  the  other  none  of  them  could  succeed  if 
,their  own  side  proposes  to  achieve  it  they  were  bound  by  the 


governments,  and  of  media 
editors  who  have  their  own 
reasons  for  the  deployment  of 
hyperbole.  Hyperbole  height- 
ens. promises,  simplifies.  It 
confers  majesty  on  quotidian 
banalities  that  most  people 
have  got  tired  of.  The  hyper- 
bole of  historic  importance  is 
opium  for  the  people,  and  for 
reporters  desperately  need- 
ing to  dramatise,  and  thereby 
possibly  to  shape,  events.  But 
yesterday  was  not  an  historic 
moment 

It  could,  in  retrospect,  be- 
come one.  On  the  whole.  I 
hope  it  doesn't  Conceivably, 
June  10,  1996  in  Belfast  will 
be  a day  for  history  to  reckon 
with.  But  there  seems  a de- 
cent case  for  waiting  and  see- 
ing before  raising  these 
grand  expectations.  We  have 


enough  to  understand  that 
none  of  them  could  succeed  if 
they  were  bound  by  the 


Nor,  of  course,  should  one  J court-room  oath  — the  truth. 


be  deflected  from  such  inti-  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  th<=»v  \A/ill  nn  nn  fnr 

mations  of  historic  mo-  but.  But  Ulster  politics  is  u 'ey  w muf 

rnentry  by  the  minor  incon-  uniquely  dependent  on  the  o i/Grv  lonn  timp 

venience  that  one  of  the  main  oxygen  of  mendacity.  Lying  * » 

players  has  so  far  failed  to  about  both  ends  and  means  is 

get  to  the  table.  This  is  a tem-  so  much  the  everyday  stuff  of  life-support  system.  In  his 
porary  blip,  only  to  be  life  that  the  participants  way.  David  Trimble,  the 
expected.  have  long  since  failed  to  leader  of  the  Ulster  Union- 

I ought  to  be  further  as-  notice  it  ists,  practises  as  large  a de- 

sisted by  a complete  and  hon-  The  reporter/anaiyst  can  ception.  Mr  Trimble  is  a 


I necessary  duplicity  for  the 
greater  good?  Or  as  someone 
whose  contempt  for  the  truth 
is  as  congenital  as  his  hatred 
of  the  British? 

But  he  is  not  the  only  poli- 
tician dependent  on  such  a i 


The  talks  could  be 
their  own  solution. 
The  one  thing 
that  all  sides 
agree  on  is  that 
they  will  go  on  for 
a very  long  time 


thank  him.  His  effort  reached : 
another  climax,  one  of  many, 
when  Mr  Bruton  and  he 1 
stood  on  Ulster  soil  yesterday 
to  start  these  talks. 

The  talks  themselves  could 
be  their  own  solution.  The 
one  thing  about  which  all 
sides  are  agreed  is  that  they 


George  Monbiot 


nation  should  have  been  built 
from  endless  migrations;  that 
race,  if  definable  a tall,  should 
be  fuzzy  at  the  edges. . 

Of  particular  pertinence  is 
the  origin  and  migration-  of 
that  tiny  group'  of  genes 
whose  physical  expression 
has  caused  so  much  persecu- 
tion and  segregation  — the 
cluster  which  codes  for  black 
skin.  It  has  long  been  known 


will  go  on  for  a very  long  7; L that  skin  pigment  is  a defence 


time.  The  timetable  for  ple- 
nary sessions  and  working-  _ — ...  _ 

group  sub-sessions  stretches  disease  which  keeps  problem.  Why  do  some 

well  into  1997.  A de  facto  IRA  people  alive.  In  malaria-  peoples  who  have  long-  lived 

ceasefire,  as  Kevin  Toolis  infested  places,  the  malforma-  in  places  with  high  levels  of 
pointed  out  on  this  page  yes-  tion  of  red  blood  cells  it  ultraviolet  light  <such  as-  the 
terday,  has  held  in  Ulster,  causes  means  that  the  para-  Andes  or  the  Kalahari  Desert) 
Observers  closer  to  the  psy-  site  has  trouble  getting  a foot-  have  much  paler  skins  than 
che  than  I can  ever  presume  hold.  In  Africa,  the  gene  — peoples  Living  in  places  with 
to  get  seem  to  be  sure  this  despite  conferring  health  less  exposure,  such  as  the 
will  become  sufficiently  de  problems  of  its  own  — seems  rainforests  of  West  Africa? 


against  solar  radiation.  But 
ICKLE  cell  anaemia  is  a this  knowledge  presents  a 
disease  which  keeps  problem.  Why  do  some 
people  alive.  In  malaria-  peoples  who  have  long  lived 
ed  places,  the  malforma-  in  places  with  high  levels  of 
of  red  blood  cells  it  ultraviolet  light  <such  as- the 
5 means  that  the  para-  Andes  or  the  Kalahari  Desert) 


to  get  seem  to  be  sure  this 
will  become  sufficiently  de 


jure  to  Jet  Gerry  Adams  into  I to  carry  an  advantage,  as  one 


the  room  some  time  soon. 


The  stage  Is  prepared  for  possess  it 


in  10  Afro-Caribbean  people 


expected. 

I ought  to  be  further  as- 
sisted by  a complete  and  hon- 


est absence  of  allegiance.  Ca-  point  this  out-  But  its  system- 
fholicism  might  turn  me  one  ic  prevalence  comes  to  defeat 
way.  Britishness  the  other,  normal  dialogue.  Ulster  nour- 


leader  of  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists, practises  as  large  a de- 
ception. Mr  Trimble  is  a 
smooth,  apparently  reason- 


the  Ulster  political  machine, 
that  engine  of  endless  dis- 


Among  northern  Europe- 
ans, it  was  unknown  until 


course  lurching  between  the  this  year.  As  the  first  results 
highest  of  principles  and  the  of  the  genetic  screening  of 
lowest  of  tactics,  to  settle  in  pregnant  women  are  pub- 


less exposure,  such  as  the 
rainforests  of  West  Africa? 

This  is  a question  that  Dr 
Jonathon  Kingdon  addresses 
in  his  remarkable  book,  Self- 
Made  Man.  Very,  dark  skin, 
he  observed,  is  distributed 
patchily  in  far-flung  parts  of 


My  innate,  visible  biases  pull  ishes  a politics  in  which 
me  with  equal  strength  in  every  last  comma  of  a state- 
two  directions.  Except  that  I ment  must  be  routinely  ana- 
cannot  claim  possession  of  lysed  to  death,  and  then  dis- 
even one  of  these  deformities,  believed:  a process,  however. 
I experience  an  equal  lack  of  which  is  still  regarded  by  all 
sympathy  for  either  of  the  lifetime  students  and  practi- 


ic  prevalence  comes  to  defeat  able  performer.  He  is  bound 
normal  dialogue.  Ulster  nour-  to  challenge  the  credentials 


for  a long,  satisfying  journey  I lished,  several  who  have  no 


of  the  genetic  screening  of  the  world.  It’s  found  in  sev- 
p regnant  women  are  pub-  eral  parts  of  Africa,  in  Tamil 


two  groupings  that  have  the 


beard  about  other  historic  power  to  make  the  historic 
moments  in  Ulster.  Irish  his-  moment,  both  of  which  seem 


tory  is  all  too  full  of  them, 
roughly  divided  between 


quite  determined,  beneath 
layers  of  rhetorical  pretence. 


tioners  with  addictive 
fascination. 

Martin  McGuinness  seri- 
ously expects  us  to  believe  he 
has  no  power  in  the  IRA. 


j of  Senator  Mitchell,  but  you 
i know  he  won't  let  the  sena- 

i tor's  Imputed  bias  be  more  

than  a negotiating  point  At  lution.  to  journey  is  better  their  family  trees  for  African 
bottom,  however,  Mr  Trimble  than  to  arrive.  ancestors, 

and  his  party  use  smoothness  This  is  not,  however,  a way  They  may  have  to  go  a long 
as  Mr  McGuinness  uses  of  making  history.  The  his-  way  back.  African  legionaries 
roughness;  as  the  tool  of  im-  toric  moment,  I think,  is  not  came  over  with  the  Romans, 
placable  resistance  to  the  available.  Such  moments  The  Phoenicians,  whose  em- 
mutual  concessions  these  require  there  to  be  winners  pire  incorporated  substantial 
talks  are  supposed  to  and  losers,  the  last  thing  Ul-  regions  of  North  Africa,  may 
engineer.  ster  needs.  have  engaged  in  active  trade 


to  no  fixed  destination.  Dele- 
gate expenses  run  at  £100  a 
day,  a well-judged  incentive 


known  African  antecedents 
turn  out  to  possess  the  trait 
The  Sunday  Telegraph 


to  keep  things  going.  For  reports  that  blonde,  blue-eyed 
people  who  do  not  want  a so-  mothers-to-be  are  searching 


their  family  trees  for  African 
ancestors. 

They  may  have  to  go  a long 
way  back.  African  legionaries 


regions  of  North  Africa,  may 
have  engaged  in  active  trade 
with  Britain  seven  centuries 


Nadu  and  the  Andaman  Is- 
lands; in  a few  remote  places 
in  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
nesia; and  in  much  of  Melane- 
sia. If  the  trait  had  not  arisen 
independently  in  lots  erf  dif- 
ferent places,  then  how  could 
its  extraordinary  distribution 
be  explained? 

Kingdon  noticed  that 
all  sensible  peoples 
(the  English  appear  to 
be  the  only  exception » keep 
out  of  the  midday  sun  Black 
skin  is  necessary,  he  specu- 


Choose  and  lose 


before  Christ.  Among  the  sea-  lated,  only  where  exposure  to 
faring  Iberians  of  the  Bronze  full  solar  radiation  is  un- 
Age.  there  could  have  been  avoidable.  Mountain,  savan- 
people  from  the  other  side  of  nah  or  forest  people  can  take 


the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

If  these  genes  are  of  African 


shelter,  but  the  movements  of 
people  who  survive  by  forag- 


origin,  and  not  the  result  of  ing  the  seashore  at  low  water 


spontaneous  mutation  in 
northern  Europe,  two  impli- 


are  determined  not  by  the  sun 
but  the  tide.  Stooping  over  the 


cations  leap  to  mind.  The  first  shadeless  reef,  surrounded  by 
is  that  we  should  be  doubly  the  glittering  sea.  their  dose 


Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  first  round 
of  elections  for  the  Russian  presidency 
on  Sunday,  David  Hearst  says  that 
the  winner  will  have  to  learn 
to  compromise  - as  the  time  for 
revolution  or  radical 
reform  is  now  over 


THE  lasting  Vmagp 
of  BorisYeltsin’s 
campaign  for  re- 
election  as  presi- 
dent is  a picture 
of  two  jackets  — 
one  made  of  denim,  the  other 
with  prison  stripes.  Under- 
neath is  the  slogan:  “Choose 
or  Lose".  For  that,  we  are 
told,  is  what  Jt  is  all  about  — 
reform  versus  retreat  the 
future  versus  the  past  the 
Whites  versus  the  Reds. 

In  western  capitals  this 
message  is  only  slightly  nu- 
anced.  Yeltsin  is  seen  as  a 
reformer  at  heart,  even 
though  the  task  of  supporting 
htryi  means  having  to  look  the 
other  way  for  a fair  amount  erf 
the  time.  This  is  done  every 
day  over  the  behaviour  erf 
Russian  troops  in  Chechetna. 
a war  which  actually  gets 
more  violent  every  time  Rus- 
sia signs  a ceasefire  deal  The 
IMF  also  had  to  avert  its  gaze 
when  the  Russian  govern- 
ment raided  five  trillion  rou- 
bles from  the  Central  Bank 
last  week  in  order  to  pay  just 
part  of  the  backlog  of  wages. 

That,  in  anyone’s  language. 

■was  monetary  emission  and 
was  highly  inflationary.  No 
matter;  the  IMF  paid  the 
monthly  tranche  of  its  510.2 
billion  loan  without  a mur- 
mur. Worse  still.  Yeltsin 
blamed  the  IMF  for  not  pay- 
ing more. 

Boris  Yeltsin  appears  to  be 
behaving  like  Mr  Toad  in  The 
Wind  In  The  Willows,  a well- 
meaning  but  backsliding  ani- 
mal. Without  his  friends. 

Badger  (Clinton).  Ratty  (Kohl) 
and  Mole  (Major),  to  correct 
him  Toad  Hall  would  almost 
certainly  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  weasels  and  the  stoats  — 
the  communists  and  national- 
ists. If  the  Chief  Weasel  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov,  the  main 
communist  challenger,  had 
printed  money  as  Yeltsin  did 
last  week,  the  reaction  of  the 
IMF  would  have  been  to  stop 
making  its  monthly  payments 

foreign  heating.  Whoever  Is  the  win-  j Jly  emerge  as  Yeltsin’s  next  I that  the  result  will  be  closer. 
i.i.0  m-RAter  cause  of  ner  of  this  election  will  have  minister  of  defence,  and  at  Anatoli  Sobchak  was  leading 


revolt  Zyuganov  hwirspif  hag 
recognised  that  the  five  mil 
Hon  small  businessmen 


cautious  about  linking  gen-  of  radiation  could  hardly 
ous.  Even  if  he  wanted  to,  etic  characteristics  to  race,  have  been  greater. 

Zyuganov  could  not  expropri-  Packages  of  genes  are  mobile  Nowhere  in  the  tropics  has 
ate  private  property  cm  a and  slippery.  Those  coding  more  coastline  or  more  edible 
large  scale  or  close  the  kiosks  for  dark  skin  and  curly  hair  intertidal  life  than  the  archi- 
without  facing  an  armed  might  go  one  way;  those  for  pelagos  of  south-east  Asia. 
7.wn i oanmr  himeoif  boo  other  ostensibly  racial  char-  Strikingly,  Kingdon  found 
acteristics  another.  that  ocean  currents  rove  all 

Scarcely  less  evident  is  the  the  way  back,  via  Tamil  Nadu 


would  protect  their  property  damage  such  findings  do  to 


with  guns. 

Even  before  these  crucial 
elections  the  two  colours  — 
the  white  and  the  red  — are 


the  notion  of  the  "true-born' 


pelagos  of  south-east  Asia. 
Strikingly,  Kingdon  found 
that  ocean  currents  rove  all 
the  way  back,  via  Tamil  Nadu 
and  the  Andamans,  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  People  who 


Englishman.  Of  all  the  floated  across  the  ocean 
peoples  of  the  world,  we  are  would  have  spread  along  the 


perhaps  the  least  qualified  to 


A LITTLE  more 

respect  please,  for 
the  performance  of 
the  Natural  La  w Party  in 
elections  for  the  Northern 
Ireland  forum.  Nevermind 
the  “yogic  flying*’  cracks; 
the  NLP  levitated  above  five 
other  parties  and  came  last 
in  only  four  of  the  18  con- 
stituencies. In  West  Belfast, 
Sinn  Fein’s  good  result  de- 
flected attention  from  the 
NLP’s  triumphant  trounc- 
ing of  the  venerable  Com- 
munist Party  of  Ireland  by 
30  votes  to  28.  And  in  Foyle, 
the  John  Home  and  Martin 
McGuinness  victories  over- 
shadowed Natural  Law’s 
crushing  by  41  to  40  ofDem- 
ocratic  left,  formerly  the 
Official  IRA  and  a party 
that  considers  itself  a major 
plaver.  These  achievements 
are  all  the  m ore  remarkable 
given  that  Natural  Law 
pulled  out  before  the  vote  I 

and  did  not  campaign,  but 
failed  to  get  its  name 
removed  from  the  ballot, 
just  think  what  could  have 

been  achieved  by  a main- 
stream political  heavy- 
weight  such  as  Lord  Sutco- 


WE  hope  members  of 
the  Evening  Stan- 
dard theatre  club 
tempted  by  Frida’s  offer  of 
cut-price  tickets  for  Mind 
Millie  For  Me  C’thcshowis 
running  successfully  at  the 

Theatre  Royal,  Haymar- 

Kendal's  comedy  Mind  Mil- 
lie For  Me  is  to  dose  early 
with  losses  reported  to 
exceed  £500.000.” 

?MR.  RfflOHP  WttttP 
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beginning  to  merge.  One  of]  describe.. ourselves  thus,  as 
the  most  important  policy  J our  identity  Is  the  result  of 
changes  to  be  seen  in  Yelt- 


African  coast  then  up  the 
rivers  into  the  interior,  to 


sin’s  election  manifesto  con-  glance  at  human  prehistory 
ceras  the  sale  of  agricultural  makes  it  dear  that  there  is  no 


our  identity  Is  the  result  of  mix  with  the  indigenous  pop- 
repeated  migrations.  But  a ulations.  The  genes  which  de- 


land. 

With  the  exception  of  allot- 


glance  at  human  prehistory  termine  skin  colour  are  only 
makes  it  dear  that  there  is  no  randomly  linked  to  other  P re- 
such  thing  as  a true-born  any-  sumed  characteristics  of 
one.  Racial  purity  is,  and  has  “Africanness". 
always  been,  a myth.  We  are  a cursed  species.  We 

Homo  sapiens,  like  the  wil-  are  migratory  peoples,  long 
debeest  or  the  Arctic  tem.  is  a forced  to  settle,  who  neverthe- 
longs  to  the  state.  Yeltsin  al-  migratory  species.  The  East  less  resent  the  migrations  of 
ways  stood  for  the  free  sale  of  African  savannahs  in  which  others.  A handful  of  genes, 
agricultural  land,  as  a means  we  emerged  are  among  the  dispersed  by  accidents  of  his- 
of  breaking  up  the  huge  state  most  volatile  of  ecosystems,  tory,  gives  us  the  means  of 
farms  and  the  enormously  We  survived  their  vicissi-  singling  out  some  of  the  mi- 
powerful  lobby  of  the  commu-  tudes  by  following  the  rains,  grants  from  everyone  else. 

The  need  to  wander  made  us  Had  the  devil  driven  evolu- 
what  we  are;  our  brains,  tion,  he  could  not  have  done 


ments,  peasant  plots,  dacha  always  been,  a myth, 
holdings  and  land  in  cities.  Homo  sapiens,  like  the  wil- 
most  land  In  Russia  still  be-  debeest  or  the  Arctic  tem.  is  a 
longs  to  the  state.  Yeltsin  al-  migratory  species.  The  East 


powerful  lobby  of  the  commu- 
nist allies,  the  agrarians. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  he  has  1 wnai  we  are;  our  Drains, 
come  out  against  the  “uncon- 1 hands,  limbs  and  senses,  our 


(Lm 


J 


him  in  the  greater  cause  or 
keeping  him  in  Toad  Hall. 

No  one  really  likes  him. 


co  tin  try  seriously. 


dent  may  temporarily  buy  the  local 


ion  in  St  Peters- 


ca  >r\ 

be  MIL 
no  j 


m believe  h®  will  last  an-  There  is  always  tne  option  loyalty  or  me  army,  vm  no 
txf  office,  but  the  of  ruling  by  force,  and  Yeltsin  one  is  going  to  go  to  the  line 
terrible  to  hiSs^hi  toyed  with  this  to  save  the  president's  skin. 
i^SSntete  Vthe  armament  Idea  more  than  once.  But  in  fee  last  major  confront* 
SSSSSwp  is  one  slight  prob-  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  tion  in  October  1993,  both  Bo- 
SfoShteSrfSng.  become  an  autocrat  Yeltsin  ris  Yeltsin  and  Alexander 
S teflieTpinioti  of  105  currently  lacks  the  means.  In  Rutetoi.  the  leader  of  the  par- 
And  that  is  me  opim  spit©  of  the  dire  provocations,  liamentary  revolt  had  su- 

uwears  of  industrial  the  armed  forces  have  done  preme  difficulty  getting 
After  10  years  Russia’s  nascent  democracy  a troops  out  to  support 

decllSe «rith?onTOmment  sterling  sendee  by  staying  cause.  There  is  no  indication 

out  ofpoWfcs.  Even  the  cd*  that  this  would  change  now. 
un*We  no  money  brated  power  of  the  presides  If  the  army  does  not  enter 

their  wages,  and  no  nw  y hndvauard.  the  Iaso  of  politics,  whoever  emerges  as 


burg,  where  be  was  narrowly 
defeated  as  mayor. 

If  Yeltsin  wins  with  S3  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  the  second 
round,  and  Zyuganov  loses 


Ida?  more  than  once.  But  In  foe  last  major  confronts-  cent  of  the  vote  in  the  second 
even  if  he  were  disposed  to  tion  in  October  1993,  both  Bo-  round,  and  Zyuganov  loses 
become  an  autocrat  Yeltsin  ris  Yeltsin  and  Alexander  narrowly,  the  victorious  pres- 
currently  lacks  the  means,  hi  Rutskoi.  the  leader  of  the  par-  Went  still  has  to  live  in  a 
SDite  erf  the  dire  provocations,  liamentary  revolt,  had  su-  country  where  over  33  million 


spite  of  the  dire  provocations,  liamentary  revolt  had  su- 
the  armed  forces  have  done  preme  difficulty  getting 
Russia’s  nascent  democracy  a troops  out  to  support  their 
sterling  sendee  by  staying  cause.  There  Is  no  indication 
out  of  politics.  Even  the  cele-  that  this  would  change  now. 


liamentary  revolt  had  su-  country  where  over  33  million 
preme  difficulty  getting  people— one-third  of  the  elec- 
troops out  to  support  their  torate  — voted  against  him. 


sterling  service  by  staying  cause.  There  is  no  indication  He  faces  a divided  country,  a 
out  of  politics.  Even  foe  cele-  that  this  would  change  now.  bankrupt  system  of  federal 
brated  power  of  the  presided-  If  the  army  does  not  enter  finances,  no  means  of  paying 


their  wages,  anu  uu  ^ bodyguardi  ^ ^ <£  politics,  whoever  emerges  as  the  summer’s  salaries  and  no 

betag  Hasten  m Russian  politics.  General  Al-  Russia’s  next  president  will  quick  means  of  extricating 

try.  the  Russians  are  P exander  Korzhakov,  is  not  have  to  take  into  account  the  himself  from  the  mess, 

mneents  at  retonn.  1 * h« iha  main* 


we  foe  concepts  ot  raonn. 
privatisation  and  hberahsa- 
gjfin  different  terms  from 
fog  West.  They  demand  pro- 
tection. foe  return  a strong 
Hanrf  at  the  tiller  and  a 
national  IndurfrMpoHc^ 
yk  they  want  reform,  but 

flw  « "tth  “nttaI 


total  and  certainly  not  millions  of  votes  culled  by  the 


nationwide. 

The  rank  and  file  are  more 
likely  to  vote  either  for  Alex- 
ander Lebed,  the  retired  gen- 
eral or  for  Vladimir  Zhirin- 
ovsky. the  extreme 
nationalist  Lebed  might  eas- 


loser.  The  polls  say  Yeltsin  is 
going  to  get  double  Zyugan- 


This  means  ruling  the 
country  with  a broad  coali- 
tion government,  which 


ov*s  vote  and  Yeltsin  himself  would,  by  its  nature,  have  to 
said  he  intends  to  win  out-  adopt  many  of  foe  policies 


right  in  foe  first  round  next  and  the  personalities  of  foe  well-  or  ill-disposed  to  its 
Sunday.  Experience  of  preri-  loser.  The  same  logic  works  if  weaker  Western  European 
ous  Russian  elections  shows  Zyuganov  were  to  be  vietori-  partners. 


trolled"  sale  of  a peasant's 
share  erf  the  state  form.  land. 
This  Is  a gift  to  the  agrarian 
lobby. 

IG  business  is 
also  changing 
its  political 
tune.  The  capi- 
tal so  quickly  ac- 
crued in  the 
first  and  corrupt  wave  of  pri- 
vatisation has  begun  to  find  a 
home,  not  only  on  foe  London 
property  market,  hut  in  Rus- 
sian industry  as  weH  Yester- 
day’s speculanti,  the  pejora- 
tive Russian  word  for  wide 
boys,  now  find  themselves  foe 
owners  of  defunct  cotton 
mills  in  Ivanova,  Russia's  Red 
Manchester. 

Now  they,  too,  are  worrying 
about  the  high  price  of  cotton 
from  Uzbekistan,  and  the  feet 
that  the  Russian  market  is 
being  flooded  by  cheap  Chi- 
1 nese  imports.  Yesterday’s  ex- 
ponents of  the  free  marir<* 
j become  today’s  supporters  of 
high  tariff  barriers.  Russian 
investors  in  Russian  industry 
are  rediscovering  their  na- 
tionalism. Another  surpris- 
ing change  in  political  colour. 

Yeltsin  is  not  by  nature  a 
man  who  finds  it  easy  to  com- 
promise. Yet  compromise  is 
what  is  demanded  by  Russia's 
near-bankrupt  finances,  and 
with  a people  exhausted  after 
10  years  erf  continuous  up- 
heaval. Many  of  Yeltsin’s 
closest  advisers  would  lose 
their  power  as  a consequence. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  they  are 
the  first  to  talk  up  the  possi- 
bility of  civil  strife  and  civil 
war,  and  why,  by  foe  samp 
token,  foe  most  peaceful  and 
circumspect  performer  on  foe 
Russian  political  stage  is  Zyu- 
ganov himself. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  other 
choice.  The  time  for  radical 
reformers  or  revolutionaries 
in  Russia  is  over.  Russia  is  in 
the  process  of  reforming  Its 
own  nationhood,  its  own  in- 
dustrial, social  and  defence 
policies.  This  process  can  be 
achieved  with  or  without 
western  help  or  influence.  As 
Russia  has  shown  many  times 
in  the  past  it  always  emerges 
stronger  from  its  crises.  The 
real  question  is  whether  Rus- 
sia will  emerge  in  10  years’ 
time  from  this  painful  rebirth 
well-  or  ill-disposed  to  its 


we  emerged  are  among  the  dispersed  by  accidents  of  his- 
most  volatile  of  ecosystems,  tory,  gives  us  the  means  of 
We  survived  their  vicissi-  singling  out  some  of  the  mi- 
tudes  by  following  the  rains,  grants  from  everyone  else. 
The  need  to  wander  made  us  Had  the  devil  driven  evolu- 
what  we  are;  our  brains,  tion,  he  could  not  have  done 
hands,  limbs  and  senses,  our  better.  Humankind  is  left 
social  life  and  patterns  of  with  no  greater  task  than  to 


thought  are  those  of  the  mi- 
grant It  is  scarcely  any  won- 


stifle  the  seeds  of  conflict 
which  our  biological  history 


therefore,  that  every  1 has  sown  among  us. 


She  has  no-one  to 
turn  to  but  you. 
Don't  let  her  down. 


rr.  .fife 


*•  _ ■ • -Jf ; -gj: 




Rw  Nzfru,  life  » ^rsH-  ^ 

>\aA  to  fQW  up  her  work  because  of 
Mth  notamUyto  look  after  her, 
Nsdleu  cant  afford  the  medicines 
she  needs,  or  even  a proper  meal. 

for  iu#  over  « a week,  you  can  change 
aji  S sponsoring  someone  Joe  Maitoi.  you 
^Cher  foe  basics  ofuie.  such  ee  food, 
medicine  and  clothing-. 

Help 

SrSed.  PRBEPOSI.  London  SC1B1JY. 


Yoa.  I’m  interested  m sponsoring  an  elderly  person. 
Please  tell  jae  what  I can  do. 

Kr  ; Mrs  i Mica  ■ Me 


Seed  10  ■ Mrs  Helen  Hi&t, 
Adopt  a Cranny.  Help  the  Aged, 
PBEHPO8T.  London  EClB  lJV 

fib  Or  phene 

0171  S5S  0255 


Help  the  Aged 

Adopt  a Granny 

RrglirtcTedCJarfcjHo  272796 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Sanjiva  Reddy 


An  Indian  patriarch 


EELAM  Sanjiva 
Reddy,  India’s 
former  head  of 
state  who  has 
died  aged  83.  was 
one  of  those  politicians  who 
naturally  seek  out  power,  suf- 
fering almost  no  inhibitions 
along  the  way.  Long  ago,  he 
boasted  that  he  never  kept  a 
job  for  longer  than  two  years 
and  that  he  rose  higher  every 
time  he  left  a post.  While 
events  in  1969  and  1977  broke 
the  pattern,  during  a half  cen- 
tury political  career  his  ob- 
servation was  largely  true. 
He  was  provincial  Congress 
party  secretary  at  23:  member 
of  a legislative  assembly  at  33; 
a founding  father  of  the  In- 
dian Constitution  by  his  mid- 
thirties; then,  state  minister: 
deputy  chief  minister  and 
twice  chief  minister  of  south 
India's  largest  state,  Andhra 
Pradesh.  He  was  national 
Congress  president  for  three 
years  under  Jawaharlal  Neh- 1 
ru  a cabinet  minister;  speaker 
of  India's  lower  house  of  par- 
liament. the  Lok  Sabha;  and, 
finally.  President  of  the 
republic  from  1977-82.  The 
only  office  he  never  held  was 
prime  minister. 

He  was  a central  figure  in 
two  of  the  major  Indian  politi- 
cal dramas  of  our  time.  His 
adversaries  were  two  contro- 
versial prime  ministers  who 
were  themselves  bitter  politi- 
cal enemies  — Indira  Gandhi, 
a practitioner  of  realpolitik, 
and  Moraji  Desai,  famous  for 
austerity  and  inflexibility. 


In  1969  Reddy  was  fielded  as 
the  official  Congress  candi- 
date for  the  Indian  Presi- 
dency and  was  defeated  by  a 
candidate  hacked  by  Indira 
Gandhi.  She  targeted  Reddy 
as  a reactionary  representa- 
tive of  old  bosses  out  of  tune 
with  the  new  India,  and  went 
on  to  split  the  party  and 
I return  to  power  as  unchal- 
lenged leader. 

In  1977  Gandhi's  hated 
I Emergency  was  overthrown 
in  an  election.  At  which  point 
the  new  president  Reddy,  ran 
foul  of  Indira  Gandhi’s  great 
rival  Prime  Minister  Morarjl 
Desai.  who  was  17  years 
, older,  expected.  Reddy  to  defer 
to  him,  and  coniine  himself  to 
an  ornamental  role  as  head  of 
state.  Relations  deteriorated 
rapidly. 

In  1979,  after  Desal's  Janata 
Party  government  fell,  Reddy 
attracted  controversy  by 
refusing  to  give  Desai  a 

second  turn  and  eventually 
dissolved  parliament  rather 
than  give  an  opportunity  to 
Jagjivan  Ran,  Desai ’s  succes- 
sor as  leader,  to  form  the  gov- 
ernment This  drama  paved 
the  way  for  Indira  Gandhi's 
1980  return  to  power. 

Bom  into  a middling  An- 
dhra Pradesh  landlord  family, 
his  early  education  was  in 
Madras  but  while  at  the  gov- 
ernment arts  college  in  Anah- 
tapur  he  gave  up  his  studies 
to  immerse  himself  in  the 
nationalist  struggle.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  period 
1940-45  in  British  Indian  jails. 


Reddy  was  seen  as  the  man 
who  could  unify  the  feuding 
factions  within  Congress  in 
what  became  Andhra  Pra- 
desh. He  defeated  a veteran 
politico  in  a famous  1951 
party  election  for  the  provin- 
cial party  presidency,  but, 
following  the  death  of  his  five- 
year-old  son  in  a gruesome 
motor  accident  the  devas- 
tated father  resigned.  But 
there  was  no  question  of 
party  elders  accepting  this 
one  attempt  in  his  life  to  es- 
cape from  the  pressures  and 
attractions  of  public  life. 

Twice,  before  he  became 
j chief  minister  of  an  enlarged 
| Andhra  Pradesh  in  1956,  he 
made  a splash  by  acts  of  well- 
calculated  sacrifice.  He  per- 
suaded a legendary  rival  to 
accept  the  chief  ministership 
of  the  new  state  while  becom- 
ing deputy;  and  be  withdrew 
from  a 1955  party  presidential 
election  in  the  interest  of 
party  unity.  Later,  he  col- 
lected on  the  debts  the  party 
owed  him. 

Reddy  is  remembered  as  a 
strong  Andhra  Pradesh  chief 
minister,  and  he  brought 
some  kind  of  development  ori- 
entation to  his  stewardship  of 
an  infant  state,  while  his  wit 
and  repartee  made  him  a for- 
midable debater.  But  there 
were  many  outstanding  per- 
sons. particularly  on  the  left, 
in  Andhra  Pradesh's  politics 
then  and  some  of  them  were 
regarded  as  having  greater 
depth  than  Reddy. 

If  his  first  chief  minister- 


ship turned  out  to  be  a some- 
what contentious  period,  his 
<yy>nd  innings  ended  under  a 
cloud  in  February  1964:  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  the 
wake  of  Supreme  Court  stric- 
tures against  what  would,  in 
essence,  be  recognised  today 
as  a dirty  trick  against  a polit- 
ical opponent.  However, 
within  his  party  and  at  the 
highest  level,  Reddy  was 
praised  for  setting  high  stan- 
dards of  public  conduct 
through  this  act  of  renuncia- 
tion When  his  own  direct  in- 
volvement in  the  dirty  trick 
had  not  been  proved. 

In  1964  he  was  inducted  into 
the  national  cabinet  by 
Nbhru’s  successor  as  prime 
minister.  Lai  Bahadur  Shas- 
tril  He  was  regarded  as  a com- 
petent. although  not  a distin- 
guished, minister.  As  speaker 
of  the  lower  house  Reddy  was 
respected  for  his  firmness  and 
foirplay- 

Over  the  last  two  decades  a f 
his  life,  be  won  admiration  for 
the  spirited  fight  he  put  up 
against  a variety  of  ailments. 
An  episode  of  cancer,  which 
he  said  he  had  “purchased" 
through  his  habit  of  chain 
smoking,  was  courageously 
overcome.  He  fell  seriously  ifl 
in  1963  and  fought  his  way 
back  to  a normal  life.  He  is 
survived  by  Neelam  Nagaratb- 
iwtnm,  his  wife  cf  61  years,  a 
son  and  three  daughters. 

In  file  final  analysis,  the 
significance  of  Reddy’s  pass- 
ing lies  in  the  questions  he 
raised,  as  head  of  state,  about 


the  nature  of  the  president’s 
role  in  India's  parliamentary 
form  of  government  and  also 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  last  disappearing  links 
between  the  politics  of  the 
freedom  struggle  and  the  poli- 
tics of  today. 

There  is  a strict  construc- 
tionist view  of  the  presidency 
that  has  been  pressed 
recently.  According  to  this,  a 
constitutional  president  must 
not  deviate  from  the  narrow 
path  laid  out  for  him  (there 
has  been  no  her  to  date  in 
India)  in  the  constitution.  He 
must  not  claim  any  substan- 
tive powers,  must  not  tread 
on  executive  toes,  and  must 
not  enter  into  areas  suggest- 
ing the  potentially  arbitrary 
use  of  presidential  powers.  In 
other  words,  the  constitu- 
tional head  of  state  must  be 
above  temptation. 

Reddy  has  left  us  a memoir 
titled  Without  Fear  or  Favour. 
which  presents  his  side  of  the 
story;  it  is  an  interesting 
read.  But  it  is  hard  today  to 
avoid  the  judgment  that  his 
approach  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land  was  somewhat 
flawed  and  he  seemed  to  give 
in  at  least  a little  to  tempta- 
tion. But  that  did  not  take  too 
much  away  from  a public 
career  remarkable  for  its  lon- 
gevity, range  and  versatility. 


NarMhnhan  Ram 


Neelam  Sanjiva  Reddy,  former 
President  of  India:  born  May  19, 
1913;  died  June  1.  1996. 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  June  11 1996 


Disappearing  link . . . President  Reddy  in  1981,  active  in  India’s  struggle  for  Independence  pa 


Pilar  Lorengar 


Prima  donna  of  Berlin 


A parity  of  tone . . . Pilar  Lorengar  fayer/pmvate  collection 


Colin  Morris 


PILAR  Lorengar,  who 
has  died  aged  68,  was 
one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing, feminine  prima 
donnas  of  the  postwar  era. 
Although  considered  a great 
star,  Lorengar  was  an  opera 
singer  of  the  old  school  who 
preferred  to  be  a member  cf 
an  ensemble,  staying  in  one 
place  to  develop  her  repertory. 

It  was  in  Berlin  that  Loren- 
gar became  the  reigning  so- 
prano. When  she  celebrated  25 
years  at  the  Deutsche  Oper  in 
1984,  Gofe  Friedrich,  then  In- 
tendant  of  the  company  said. 
"Pilar  Lorengar  made  our 
ears  clear  and  opened  our 
hearts  ...  the  purity  of  her 
tone  is  grounded  in  harmony 
of  person,  voice,  character  and 
personality.” 

Pilar  Lorenza  Garcia  was 
born  in  Zaragoza.  Spain.  She 
began  to  sing  in  the  convent 
choir  and  was  fired  with  a 
desire  to  sing  in  the  theatre  by 
broadcasts  on  Radio  Zaragoza. 
She  successfully  auditioned 
far  the  radio  station.  Her  fam- 
ily COUld  not  afford  singing 
lessons,  but  when  they  moved 
to  Madrid  Pilar  sang  in  cafes 


Reel  to  real  life 


COLIN  Morris,  who 
has  died  aged  80, 
found  fame  in  the 
1950s  both  as  the 
author  of  Reluctant  Heroes  — 
the  Whitehall  farce  which 
made  Brian  Rix  a household 
name  — and  for  his  pioneer 
work  on  BBC  television  docu- 
mentaries. 

Born  in  Liverpool.  Coiin 
followed  in  the  family's  theat- 
rical footsteps.  His  mother 
was  an  actress  and  play- 
wright. and  young  Colin 
started  out  as  a "call  boy"  In 
repertory  theatre.  More  inter- 
ested in  writing  than  acting 
(he  had  applied  to  and  was 
turned  down  by  the  local 
newspaper!,  he  managed  to 


get  some  of  his  first  plays 
performed  in  the  provinces, 
and  was  published  by  small 
presses. 

It  was  the  outbreak  of  war 
that  provided  Colin  with  new 
material,  taking  him  overseas 
and  presenting  him  with  a 
whole  new  set  of  characters. 

His  first  Loudon  produc- 
tion. Desert  Rats,  was  per- 
formed in  1945  and  drew  di- 
rectly on  his  own  war  time 
experiences  in  North  Africa. 
The  second.  Reluctant  Heroes. 
was  a big  hit  and  ran  for  four 
years  at  the  Whitehall 
Theatre  with  a cast  that  in- 
cluded not  only  Brian  Ris  as 
Gregory,  but  Colin  himself 
playing  Captain  Percy. 


It  was  around  this  time  that 
Colin  started  training  as  a 
marriage  guidance  counsellor 
(for  the  organisation  now 
known  as  Relate).  He  once 
told  a journalist  "I  felt  so 
guilty  enjoying  myself  night 
after  night  and  making 
money  for  it  I knew  I had  to 
do  something  useful  during 
the  day  to  help  other  people." 

BBC  television  was  expand- 
ing rapidly  at  this  time.  Many 
people  had  bought  sets  for  the 
Coronation,  and  the  cost  was 
coming  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  families.  Colin 
joined  the  BBC  in  1354.  team- 
ing up  with  Gilchrist  Calder 
to  produce  drama  documenta- 
ries. Their  first.  Entered 


and  earned  angugh  to  study 
with  Angeles  Ottein,  a well- 
known  Zarzuela  soprano. 

She  joined  a touring  com- 
pany and  was  noticed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Orquesta 
Nacional  and  became  a soloist 
in  the  Brahms  Requiem. 

Lorengar’ s opera  debut  was 
as  Cherub  ino  in  Le  Nozze  dt 
Figaro  at  the  Aix-en-Provence 
Festival  in  1955.  Conducted  by 
Hans  Rosbaud  this  perfor- 
mance was  later  Issued  on 
disc,  and  the  purity  end  play- 
fulness of  Lorengar’s  youthful 
pageboy  can  easily  be  heard. 
From  Aix,  she  appeared  in 
New  York  and  London,  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  she 
sang  the  title  role  In  La  Tra- 
vlata  in  English,  and  then  at 
Glyndebourne  in  1956  as  Pa- 
mJna  in  Carl  Ebert's  produc- 
tion of  Die  Zauberfldte.  con- 
ducted by  Vittorio  Gui  and 
designed  by  Oliver  MesseL 
"ravishingJy  sung  and  beauti- 
ful to  look  at” 

Carl  Ebert  who  engaged 
Lorengar  for  her  first  appear- 
ances in  Berlin,  and  Terence 
McEwen,  then  of  London  Re- 
cords, later  the  head  of  San 


(1955),  was  a play  about  a 
delinquent  boy  which  exam- 
ined the  long  term  effects  of  a 
deprived  childhood.  Other 
social  problems  that  inter- 
ested Gil  and  Colin  were  alco- 
holism. loneliness,  unhappy 
marriage,  unmarried  mothers 
and  prostitution.  The  social 
climate  of  that  period  did  not 
encourage  "sordid  subjects", 
and  prostitution  was  a taboo 
subject  in  the  BBC.  Colin 
brought  a sympathetic  ap- 
proach to  these  subjects  and 
gave  viewers  a new  insight 
into  other  peoples'  lives. 

Always  interested  in  police 
procedures.  Colin  set  about 
investigating  police  interro- 
gation methods.  A pro- 
gramme called  Who  Me?  came 
about  after  a night  spent  in 
the  company  of  Detective  Sgt 
Bill  Prendergast  of  the  Liver- 
pool police  and  three  petty 
criminals.  The  series  It's 
Jacks  and  Knaves  soon  fol- 
lowed. based  on  four  of  Pren- 
dergasfs  cases.  This  series 


Francisco  Opera,  became  the 
guiding  influences  In  her 
career.  McEwen  recalled,  “I 
heard  her  Violetta  at  Covent 
Garden;  and  of  course  she 
didn't  know  what  she  was 
singing  ...  but  what  a gor- 
geous child  she  was.  how  un- 
believably beautiful!" 

Lorengar  settled  in  Berlin. 
She  became  a favourite  so- 
prano with  several  great  con- 
ductors. In  1958  she  sang  Pa- 
ulina in  Zauberfldte  in  Buenos 
Aires,  under  Sir  Thomas  Bee- 
chain,  Ilia  in  Idomeneo  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  in  1961, 
Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1963  with 
Josef  Krips  and  at  Aix  under 
Michael  Gielen,  and  was  Co- 
vent Garden's  first  Fiordiligi 
when  Georg  Solti  conducted 
Cosifan  Tutte  In  1968. 

In  Berlin,  however,  she 
seemed  to  give  her  beet  perfor- 
mances, and  it  was  there  that 
she  continued  to  add  new 
roles  to  her  repertory.  As  well 
as  the  Mozart  roles,  she  was  a 
memorable  Marenka  in  Sme- 
tana's The  Bartered  Bride.  Isa- 
bella in  Falla's  AUantida.  Her 
Verdi  roles,  all  opposite  Die- 


Filmmaker  . . . Morris 

won  Colin  n Screenwriters’ 
Guild  award  for  the  best 
script  of  1961,  and  paved  the 
way  for  series  like  Z-Curs. 

By  the  1960s  documentaries 
that  focused  on  social  issues 
had  been  accepted  into  the , 
mainstream  But  Colin  broke  ' 
new  ground  once  again  with 
bis  programme  With  Lore  and 
Tears,  which  looked  at  the 
impact  of  the  birth  of  a mon- 


Jackdaw 


Night  whips 

WHDPMAKXNGI 
Saturday  June  13th 
Noon -5pm. 

$35.00  or  $10.00  (you  supply 
materials  and  get  instructor's 
permission!. 

Need  a little  something  to 
titillate  you  or  your  darling(s). 
but  can't  And  what  you  want” 
You  will  construct  a simple 
flogger  and  cat  This  is  a basic 
skills  class — no  experience 
necessary. 

Bring  your  own  tools  from 
the  Junk  drawer  or  office: 
large  Sharp  scissors.  X-acto  l 
razor  knife,  metre  straight- 
edge, ballpoint  pen. 

Materials:  motorcycle  / inner- 
tube  or  three  bicycle  Inner 


tubes,  bicycle  / motorcycle 
handgrip,  at  least  6m  of  20mm 

or  smaller  cord. 

Whipmaking  II 
Saturday  June  20th 
I0ara-6pm.  Cost:  $70.00. 
Wonder  why  a quality  erotic 
whip  costs? 

After  a full  day  of  practice, 
your  questions  will  be 
answered  and  you'll  have 
your  own  whip  to  use.  You  U 
be  crafting  a weighted  and  bal- 
anced Boggier  with  woven 
knots  that  would  retail  for 
over  $200.00  . 

In  addition  to  the  basic 
skills  of  the  first  session,  more 
advanced  leather-work  and 
balancing  will  be  taught. 

Additional  tools:  6"  metal 
cone  fid  (from  ship  supply 
store),  light  hammer,  latex 
gloves.  All  other  materials 
supplied  by  the  Instructor. 

To  attend  this  class  you 
must  take  Whip  making  I or 
obtain  the  instructor's 
permission. 

Classes  are  led  by  Island 
Whips  of  Seattle. 

Sent  to  render  Bob  Hughes, 
from  a friend  in  Vancouver — 
obviously  a far  more  interest- 
ing set  of  options  at  night 
classes  than  ice  hare. ' 


Dorfctionary 

ALL  that  (ALL  THAT)  adj:  1. 
used  to  encapsulate  stuff. 

2.  Used  to  say  something  is 
cool.  3.  Sort  for  "ail  that  and  a 
bag  of  chips". 

Buggrit  Cbugjrit)  ad):  1 . 
pissed  off  tohelL  n:  2.  The  state 
of  having  no  boogers. 

Cocked  (ka'ik  d)  adj:  I.  de- 
scribing anyone  with  bulging 
biceps  and  a six  pack  not  con- 
sisting of  beer.  See  ruoy.  Usu-. 
ally  seen  in  the  saying  "Don’t 
go  off  half-cocked".  Which 
means,  don’t  runaround  with 
bulging  ceps  and  three  cans  of 
Schlitz  (in  other  words,  al- 
ways go  off  cocked). 

CyberCs  i-br)adJ:  this  is 
really  a prefix  that  is  put  be- 
fore any  word  that  a person 
wants  to  make  seem  cool  and 
"90’s".  It  is  made  up  of  old 
farts  to  help  them  identify  the 
“Gen-X".  Of  course  we  don’t 
give  a damn. 

Dang  (’dang)  exclnn  1.  damn 
with  a cold  2.  A suitable  substi- 
tute for  that  age  old  phrase. 

3.  Male  descriptor. 

Hsbe  (h  she)pn;  1.  A pc  way  to 
say  he  or  she  but  much  pret- 
tier than  s/he  or  any  other 
crap. 


Idihole  ( ide-hol)  n:  cross  be- 
tween an  idiot  and  an  asshole. 
Information  Superhighway 
(in  J*r-'ma-sh#n  su.-p*r  hi- 
.wa-1  adj.  adv,  n.  prp.  v:  made- 
up  word  by  the  media  (in 
association  with  AI  gore). 
They  use  it  everytime  they 
want  to  get  the  attention  of  all 
the  waonnabee  techies  and 
dorks,  as  well  as  weiners  and 
those  in  the  establishment  It 
seems  to  be  this  mystic  place 
where  anything  and  every- 
thing happens.  The  major  con- 
nection to  this  mystic  place 
(for  the  wannabee’s  and  such) 
is  a place  called  AOL. 

Life  (li-f)  n;  1 . something  that 
mortal  man  wants  to  find  the 
meaning  of.  2.  Mythical  object 
just  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
computer  geeks.  We  don’t  care 
what  it  means,  just  give  us  one 
DAMMIT?  See  female. 

Mad  Ism  (’mad*  ism  jn:  1.  a 
question  when  your  mom 
looks  pissed  'You  ain't 
mad.  ism?** 

NRF  (nerf-)  a:  Nerds  Revo- 
lutionary Front.  Under- 
ground site  dedicated  to  fel- 
low computer  geeks/ nerds/ 
dorks  who  need  to  satisfy 
their  inner  most  desires  for 
Computer  relayed  hyper  links 


in  Cyber-space. 

Queue  fq)n:  First  in  First  Out 
(FIFO)  structure.  It  seems  that 
whichever  one  you  want  to 
move  the  fastest  in  lie.  the  one 
you  are  in),  is  always  the  slow- 
est Well,  at  least  until  you 
move  into  another  seemingly 
faster  queue  (which  instantly 
turns  into  the  slowest  queue 
as  you  enter  it). 

Slugbutter  tsleg  'b*t-*r)n: 
something  that  is  incredulous 
simply  because  it  doesn't 
occur  a can’t  believe  it's  not 
slugbutter?)  Usually  associ- 
ated with  Microsoft. 

User  Friendly  Cyu:-zVfren- 
dle«)  adj,  n:  something  that  is 
too  simplistic  for  experts  and 
too  complicated  for  novices. 
Since  most  people  fall  in  the 
middle  of  that  (hell  curve  and 
stuff),  those  two  extreme 
groups  are  just  screwed. 
Virgin  (‘ve-’  ai)  adj,  tv  one 
who  has  never  been  screwed 
bya  harddisk. 

A selection  of  words  from  the 
Dorktixmary.  an  essential  must 
for  wannabee  geeks/dorks,' 
weiners  or  undercover  agents 
wanting  to  infiltrate  the  world 
of  hackers.  Online  http:i> 
wwwZislandnet.com/’ 
ctcalker. 


tricb  Fischer-Dieskau,  in- 
cluded Elisabeth  in  Don  Car- 
los, Alice  in  Falstxjff,  Violetta 
In  La  TrauiatzL,  in  Puccini  she 
was  heard  as  Tosca,  Butterfly, 
Sour  Angelica,  her  Wagner 
rales  were  Elsa  in  Lohengrin 
and  Eva  in  Meistersinger  — a 
part  she  also  sang  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Lorengar  sang  in  Tel 
Aviv,  as  Donna  Anna  con- 
ducted by  Giulini,  and  as  Des- 
demona  opposite  Janies 
McCracken’s  Otello,  con- 
ducted by  Istvan  Kertesz. 
When  Larin  Maazel  became 
music  director  of  the  Berlin 
Opera,  she  established  a close 
rapport  with  him  (their  1969 
recording  of  La  Traviata 
remains  one  of  die  best). 

Anglo-Saxon  critics  were  In- 
clined to  carp  about  Loren- 
gar’s  "placidity"  and  made 
snide  remarks  about  her  size. 
When  she  sang  Eurydice  in 
Gluck’s  Orphee  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  1969,  Opera  reported  "It 
was  as  if  the  youthfhl  Orpheus 
went  to  Hades  to  find  his 
mother."  In  the  1980s.  more 
enlightened  critics  defended 
Lorengar  accusing  her  detrac- 


tors of  fatism  and  ageism. 

Larengar’s  last  Berlin  tri- 
umph was  as  Valentine  in 
Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots  in 
John  Dew’s  1987  production, 
conducted  by  Jesus  Lopez-Co- 
bos.  Set  in  a divided  Berlin,  in 
modem  dress,  Lorengar  was 
transformed  by  a blonde  punk 
hairdo.  She  astonished  the  au- 
diences in  her  60th  year,  by  the 
passion  cf  her  singing  and  her 
partnership  with  the  young 
American  tenor'  Richard 
Leech.  When  they  sang  the  act 
four  duet  at  a gala  concert  in 
New  York  the  following  year, 
they  stole  the  evening. 

‘7  want  to  grow  older  hap- 
pily. You  must  know  when  to 
stop,  before  people  say  bad 
things  about  you.  When  I leave 
I will  just  stop,  no  long  fere- 
wells.  just  goodbye Lorengar 
said  in  1986.  That  was  just  how 
she  did  it,  appearing  in  San 
FYnncisco  as  Manon  Lescaut 
and  Elisabeth  de  Valois  — in 
French.  "I  am  very  emo- 
tional" she  said  afterwards. 
“But  I had  a teacher  who 
warned  me,  “You  must  not  cry 
yourself  you  must  make  the 
audience  cry.'  " It  is  not  tears 
that  one  remembers  from  Lor- 
engar. though,  it  is  a delicious 
warmth  and  shimmer. 


Birthdays 


Jean  AlesL  racing  driver.  32; 
John  Aspinall,  zoo- owner,  69; 
Jacques  Cousteau,  undersea 
explorer,  86;  Lynsey  de  Paul, 
singer.  46;  Sir  Marcus  Fax, 
Conservative  MP.  chairman, 
1922  Committee.  69:  Athol  Fu- 
gard, playwright,  64;  Rachael 
Hey  hoe  Flint,  cricketer,  56; 
Hugh  Laurie,  actor,  37;  Paul 
Mellon,  arts  patron,  89;  Jenny 
Pitman,  racehorse  trainer,  50; 
Jackie  Stewart,  racing 
driver,  57;  Richard  Todd,  ac- 
tor. 77;  Gene  Wilder,  actor,  61. 


Patrick  O’Connor 


Pilar  Lorengar  (Pilar  Lorenza 
Garcia),  singer,  bom  January  16. 
1928;  died  June  3. 1996 


gol  (now  Down's  Syndrome) 
child  on  a family. 

The  production  had  first 
been  inspired  by  h is  friend 
Brian  Rix*s  experience  as  the 
fattier  of  a Down’s  Syndrome 
child,  and  the  programme 
drew  a strong  response  from 
BBC  audiences.  One  viewer 
enclosed  a cheque  saying; 
"We  bad  a whip  round  at 
bingo,  please  use  this  for  the 
kiddies."  Another  woman 
wrote:  "I  always  crossed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street 
when  I saw  a neighbour  with 
her  mongol  child.  After  see- 
ing your  programme  I offered 
to  babysit  for  her.'' 

Television  was  now  a regu- 
lar feature  of  British  life  and 
Morris  created  the  twice 
weekly  serial  The  M'wromers 
for  early  evening  trans- 
mission. followed  by  The  Doc- 
tors iset  in  a GP's  practice! 
and  King  of  the  River,  based 
on  a family  with  a Thames 
barge. 

In  1968  lie  began  a new 


Title  cost 

Earldom  of  Arran:  sold  for 
$366,277  la  a buyer  from  Swit- 
zerland in  1995. 

Barony  of  Finavon:  sold  for 
$182,325  to  a buyer  from  tbe 
United  States  in  199(5. 
Lordship  of  Statford-upon- 
Avon:  sold  for  $170. 069  to  a 
buyer  from  the  United  .States 
in  1993. 

Barony  of  Hastings:  $148,139 
too  British  buyer  in  1996. 


television  career  in  front  of 
the  camera  — interviewing 
people  about  their  problems 
in  the  series  People  in  Con- 
flict. After  retiring  from  the 
BBC  In  1976.  he  worked  part- 
time  as  an  unqualified  social 
worker  for  Ealing  Social  Ser- 
vices, and  continued  as  a tele- 
vision interviewer  (mostly  for 
Yorkshire  Television  j. 

A modest  man  with  a great 
sense  of  humour  Colin  hated 
cruelty,  especially  where  chil- 
dren were  concerned.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  a pioneer 
who  wasn’t  afraid  to  portrav 
social  problems  at  a time 
when  they  were  considun.tl 
unsuitable,  and  as  a writer 
whose  greatest  talent  was  to 
explain  how  a violent  human 
being  is  formed. 


Jane  Ross 


Rich  pickings  - . . Pictures 


Colin  Moms,  playwright  ana 
documentary-fiimmakor.  born 
February  4.  1916.  died  May  31. 
1996 


Lordship  of  Hen  ley- in- Arden: 
sold  for  $138. 371.  to  a buyer 
from  the  United  States  in 
1990. 

Barony  of  Giislnnd:  sold  for 
122.092  ton  Canadian  buyer 
in  1993. 

Barony  ofMorpeth:  sold  for 
$97,674  to  a Japanese  buyer  in 
1996. 

The  Sunday  New  York  Times 
reveals  the  figures fur  the 
1990's  aristocratic  methud  of 
money  spinning.  The  seven 
listed  aboiv  were  the  most 
expensive. 

Black  misery 

MISERY  is  when  you  come 
back  from  the  beach  proud  of 
your  suntan  and  your  pals 
don't  even  know  you've  got 
one. 

Misery  i*  when  you  start  to 
help  an  old  white  lady  across 
the  street  and  she  thinks 
you  're  trying  to  snatch  her 
purse. 

Misery  is  when  you  go  to 
the  department  store  before 
Christmas  and  find  out  that 
Santa  isa  Whiteman. 

Misery  is  when  you  first 
realise  so  many  things  bad 
have  black  in  (hem.  tike 


Death  Notices 

COHKTKWWTE,  Crompton:  Unit*  down 
and  • Killed  by  a speeding  car  on  June  4 
1996  a mile  train  his  home  while  rtdmq 
bedi  ham  wort.  He  was  44,  a passionate 
cyclist.  devoted  tamer,  active  Somalia  and 
special  mend  Celebrate  hts  lite  at  n oo. 
Monday  17  June.  West  Chapel.  Ovwdalo 
Oecnaforlien.  Charley  New  Road.  Bolton. 
Enquiries  » Co-op  Funeral  Sendees.  175- 
177  Albert  Road  Famworth.  BL4  9HP 
1013)4  573280). 

HEARdGR  on  the  9h  June  at  his  home  In 
Highpale.  Prrt  Harry  Hoarder  beloved  hus- 
band o>  Anna  ami  a much  lovad  lather  at 
Paul.  Julia  and  Alex  Funeral  service  at 
Golden  Green  Crematorium  on  Soiisday 
dime  15th  at  noon 

SOt/fRES.  Euan  James  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics.  University  ol  Durham 
19M  to  1996.  Died  suddenly  on  6th  June  at 
the  Graham  Sports  Centra.  Dirham  CHy  A 
dearly  lovad  husband.  lather  and  orand- 
lalfiei  A Baptist  Funeral  Sen**  win  take 
place  ai  Eivel  Meihodisl  Church  on 
Wednesday  izth  duns  ai  1.00pm.  followed 
by  Cremation  at  Durham  Crematorium. 
Family  flowers  only  please.  Donations  If 
desired  may  be  given  alter  the  service  tor 
the  NSPCC  or  The  British  Heart  Founda- 
tion or  sent  It,  Aldenon  Funeral  Directors, 
Whiietrousa  Lane.  Us  hew  Moor.  Durham 
DHT  7LD. 

WORSHIP,  Clyn,  a geo  57  years,  of  Latr 
cairt.  Tidenhom.  Chops  low.  on  June  6th 
after  a tong  Illness,  borne  with  humour  and 
courage.  Fimera)  Service  at  Gtoucester 
Crematorium.  Frvtoy  Juno  I4tfi  at  2.10pm. 
No  n a were,  donations  lor  Brain  Research 
Trust,  lo  Gordon  Blafce  Funeral  Director. 
Autumn  leave*  Funeral  Home,  Swan  Rood. 
Lydney  Glos  GL15  5RU.  Tel  01594  544  110 
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black  cats,  black  arts, 
blackball. 

Misery  is  when  vou  can  s 
all  the  other  kids  in  the  dor 
but  they  claim  they  can't  w 
you. 

Misery  is  when  your  whi 
teacher  tells  the  class  that  a 
negroes  can  sing  and  vou 
can't  even  carry  a tune. 

Misery  is  when  you  see 
that  it  takes  the  whole 
National  Guard  to  get  you 
into  the  new  integrated 

school. 

Extracrsfrnrn  black  misery 
by  Langxim  Hughes,  kev 
figure  in  the  1920s  Harlem 
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turn  sour 


Chris  Barrfe 

**us*ness  Correspondent 

Government  plans 
to  sweeten  the  priva- 
tisation of  the  nu- 
clear industry  with  a 
promise  to  investors  of  a £96 
million  dividend  were  thrown 
mto  disarray  yesterday  when 
the  directors  of  British  Ener- 
gy immediately  warned  that 
nature  pay-outs  may  have  to 
be  cut 

In  an  unprecedented  step  for 
state  sell-offs,  the  directors  of 
British  Energy  have  attached 
six  substantial  warnings  to 
their-  promises  that  future 
dividends  would  rise.- 
Contained  in  the  pathfinder 
prospectus  published  yester- 
day. the  warnings  heightened 
controversy  over  British  En- 
ergy’s inability  to  fund  divi- 
dends from  profits. 

Launching  the  prospectus, 
energy  and  industry  minister 
Tim  Eggar  admitted  that  the 
dividend  policy,  seen  by  large 
investors  as  crucial  to  the 
success  of  next  month’s  flota- 
tion. was  the  result  of  "pro- 
longed creative  tension"  be- 
tween British  Energy  and  the 
Government 

One  City  analyst  immedi- 
ately predicted  that  the  divi- 
dend forecast  was  unsustain- 
able and  suggested  it  had 
been  made  to  boost  sale  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Government 
He  said:  "The  statement  as- 
sumes ail  the  upsides  arrive 
and  none  of  the  downsides.  It 
is  extraordinary  for  a new 
company.  There  will  be  a divi- 
dend cut.  and  the  warning 
looks  a lengthy  Justification 
against  future  legal  action." 

With  City’  valuations  for  the 
seven  advanced  gas-cooled 
reactors  and  the  Size  well  B 
pressurised  water  reactor 
pencilled  in  as  low  as 
£700  million,  the  prospectus 
revealed  that  British  Energy 
lost  £77  million  last  year  on 
turnover  of  £1.6  billion  and 
has  lost  money  since  1992. 
The  company  is  carrying 
£700  million  of  debt  injected 
by  the  Government  and  its  as- 
sets  have  been  written  down  ] 


by  £1.98  billion  to  £5.23  bil- 
lion. 

Nuclear  liabilities,  esti- 
mated at  £14  billion  in  the 
prospectus,  were  condemned 
as  far  too  low  by  Dr  Patrick 
Green,  senior  energy  cam- 
paigner at  Friends  of  the 
Earth.  Citing  recent  research 
published  in  the  Guardian,  Dr 
Green  said  privatisation  "rep- 
resents a massive  gift  from 
the  taxpayer  to  the  private 
sector". 

Written  by  Mike  Sadnicki, 
a leading  nuclear  economist 
the  research  suggested  that 
British  Energy  had  been  ex- 
empted from  pairing  £63  bil- 
lion worth  of  AGR  liabilities. 
The  research  was  vetted  by 
Gordon  McKerron  of  Sussex 
University,  official  adviser  to 
the  trade  and  industry  com- 
mittee of  MPs. 

Mr  Eggar  angrily  dicmiccod 
the  research  as  "absolute  gar- 
bage". He  said  it  had  been 
“put  forward  by  a couple  of 
academics  who  appear  not  to 
understand  the  situation,  or 
who  appear  to  want  to  mis- 
construe it." 

Labour  warned  that  it 
would  look  at  tightening  the 
regulatory  framework  in 
which  British  Energy  oper- 
ates In  the  light  of  "subsi- 
dies" given  to  sweeten  the 
sell-off 

In  a further  warning  to  in- 
vestors, British  Energy  direc- 
tors stressed  that  the  com- 
pany was  highly  geared 
financially  and  operationally. 

Finance  director  Mike  Kir- 
wan  said  a O.lp  or  3.9  per  cent 
fall  In  the  unit  price  of  elec- 
tricity would  cost  the  group 
£61-mtilioa  off  profits.  A 1.6 
per  cent  drop  in  output  would 
cut  profits  by  £20  million. 

Responding  to  fears  that 
wholesale  electricity  prices 
may  plunge,  chief  executive 
Dr  Robert  Hawley  admitted 
the  company  believed  that  a 6 
per  cent  drop  in  the  price  of 
electricity  was  likely. 

However,  Hoare  Govett, 
British  Energy's  own  broker, 
is  believed  to  be  forecasting  a 
drop  of  8 per  cent  and  some 
analysts  believe  a much 
sharper  fall  is  likely. 
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_ pay  rises  last  year  and 
the  board  will  be  in  line  for 
lucrative  share  options  and 
bonuses  once  the  group  is 
in  the  private  sector. 

According  to  accounts 
published  yesterday,  Robert 
Hawley,  BE  group  chief  ex- 
ecutive, was  paid  £284,000 
in  salary,  bonuses,  benefits 
and  pension  contributions 
in  his  last  year  at  Nuclear 
Electric,  the  state-owned 
company  that  ran  nuclear 
power  stations  in  England 
and  Wales.  That  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  nearly 
33  per  cent  on  1995  levels. 
Dr  Hawley's  basic  salary  of 
£190,000  was  boosted  by  a 
bonus  of  £48.000. 

The  details  were  omitted 
from  the  pathfinder  pro- 
spectus for  British  Energy 
but  included  in  annual  ac- 
counts-reported  separately 
yesterday  by  the  state  firm, 
since  renamed  Magnox 
Electric. 

The  accounts  also  show 
BE  finance  director  Mike 
Kirwan's  total  pay  and  pen- 
sion contributions  in- 
creased by  28  per  cent  to 
£227,000.  Mr  Kirwan’s 
basic  pay  of  £150,000  was 
supplemented  by  a bonus  of 
£37,000. 

According  to  the  prospec- 
tus. deputy  chairman 
Robin  Jeffrey  will  see  his 
pay  rise  by  27  per  cent  to 
£157,000  after  privatisa- 
tion. 

The  prospectus  lists  Dr 
Hawley's  basic  pay  at  BE  as 
£207,000  and  Mr  Kirwan’s 
at  £162,495.  The  BE  board’s 
pay  will  be  boosted  by  a bo- 
nus scheme  related  to  com- 
pany performance,  and  a 
share-option  scheme  that 
could  enhance  remunera- 
tion by  up  to  four  times  sal- 
ary. 

Chairman  John  Robb  is 
shown  to  have  a three-year 
service  contract,  expiring 
in  December  1998  — contra- 
vening the  Greenbury  code 
on  corporate  governance. 


Tarnished  sale  spares  Government’s  blushes 
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Minister  and  advisers  relieved  to  survive 
nuclear  sell-off  launch,  writes  Simon  Beavis 


NERGY  minister  Tim 
Eggar  chortled  happily 
through  yesterday's 
launch  of  the  British  Energy 
pathfinder  prospectus  and. 
when  it  was  all  over,  an  ad- 
viser whispered  to  a col- 
league. “Not  too  many  heart 
attacks  there,  then."  Their 
relief  was  obvious. 

"Getting  here  has  meant  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  every- 
one involved,”  said  Mr  Eggar, 
with  no  bint  that  this  is  the 
privatisation  that  ministers 
did  not  want  to  attempt  before 
the  general  election. 

But  in  May  last  year,  his 
then  boss,  Michael  Heseltine, 
turned  the  tables.  With  the 
Rail  track  float  looking  pre- 
carious and  unlikely  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  for  pre-elec- 
tion tax  cuts,  the  Government 
needed  an  alternative. 

Mr  Heseltine  used  a White 
Paper  to  declare  that  the  sale 
of  the  nuclear  industry,  aban- 
doned in  1979  when  the  City 


took  fright  at  its  clean-up 
costs,  was  back  on  the  agenda 
and  would  be  completed  in 
just  over  a year.  He  decided  to 
sell  off  the  eight  most  modern 
reactors  and  hive  off  the  age- 
ing Magnox  reactors  into  a 
new  state-owned  company. 
British  Energy  is  a company 
which  has  only  just  come  into 
existence  to  act  as  a holding 
company  for  the  reactors. 

The  company's  antecedents 
— Nuclear  Electric  and  Scot- 
tish Nuclear  — have  a track 
record  of  heavy  loss-making 
and  its  privatisation  is  sus- 
tained only  by  a pledge  to  pay 
a £96  million  dividend  sweet- 
ener to  shareholders  in  the 
first  year,  even  though  this  is 
not  covered  by  profits. 

Even  commitments  to  pay 
"progressive”  dividends  in 
future  were  yesterday  en- 
meshed in  a tangled  web  of 
strings  attached. 

The  trouble  for  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  none  of  the  pro- 


fessionals can  agree  on  what 
the  value  should  be.  Minis- 
ters will  need  to  convince  the 
National  Audit  Office  that  the 
Government  has  got  the  best 
price  for  the  industry  but  City 
estimates  of  the  price  tag  on 
British  Energy,  when  shares 
start  trading  in  mid- July, 
range  from  £700  million  to 
£2.8  billion. 

Even  the  Government's 
own  advisers,  BZW,  have 
been  forced  to  tone  down 
over-optimistic  valuations 
which  fitted  Government 
thinking  but  which  made  the 
company  itself  blush. 

Importantly,  none  of  the 
valuations  comes  in  above  the 
£2.9  billion  capital  cost  of 
building  British  Energy's 
newest  power  station, 
Sizewell  B. 

The  BZW  rethink  — in  part 
motivated  by  revelations  that 
nearly  all  the  reactors  on  sale 
have  suffered  operational  fail- 
ures in  recent  months  — is 
just  one  of  a series  of  tortuous 
manoeuvres  carried  out  to 
pull  off  the  sale.  One  sea- 
soned City  onlooker  admitted 
yesterday  the  sell-off  had  j 


been  an  education.  "It  has 
shown  that  no  amount  of 
shame  has  been  too  much," 
he  said. 

Mr  Eggar  was  personally 
embarrassed  in  March  when 
he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he 
had  been  considering  plans  to 
abandon  the  flotation  and  sell 
British  Energy  to  the  US  util- 
ity. Duke  Power,  only  to  find 
tile  American  company  beat- 
ing a hasty  retreat  saying  it 
had  not  really  been  that 
interested. 

Sinoe  then,  the  Government 
has  agreed  to  write  down 
British  Energy's  assets  by  £2 
billion,  to  revalorise  its  liabil- 
ities from  £7.6  billion  to  £3.7 
billion.  It  has  also  pledged  to 
pay  out  a further  £3.B  billion 
to  pay  for  the  clean  up  of  reac- 
tors staying  in  state  handc 

The  City  is  convinced  that 
British  Energy’s  immediate 
largesse  to  shareholders  will 
be  shortlived,  making  this 
sell-off  a short-term  punt  Al- 
though the  issue  will  be 
priced  to  go.  few  think  it  will 
add  any  lustre  to  the  already 
tarnished  name  of 
privatisation. 


THE  British  Energy  path- 
finder prospectus  is  by  a 
long  distance  the  most 
contentious  offer  made  by  a 
British  government  since  Mrs 
Thatcher  launched  privatisa- 
tion with  the  sale  of  BT  in 
1984. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  pri- 
vatisations have  worked,  de- 
livering better  and  increas- 
ingly cheaper  services  to  the 
consumer,  even  if  the  purity 
of  the  enterprise  has  been 
spoilt  by  over-generous  bene- 
fits to  shareholders,  the  greed 
of  utility  bosses  and  supine 
regulation. 

Even  the  most  disputed  of 
sell-offs,  such  as  that  of  Rail- 
track,  have  had  redeeming 
features  for  shareholders  and 
customers,  including  a steady 
income  stream,  possible  prop- 
erty bonuses,  the  prospect  of 
bringing  down  costs,  and  im- 
proved services.  In  the  case  of 
British  Energy,  however  hard 
one  searches,  it  is  hard  to  find 
redeeming  features. 

The  Government  proudly 
notes  that  more  than  750.000 
potential  investors  have  reg 
istered  to  buy  shares.  They 
should  be  aware  of  what  they 
are  getting  into.  Even  the  pro- 
posed bribe  to  shareholders, 
the  £96  million  dividend  fa 
gross  yield  of  more  than 
15  per  cent  on  the  partly  paid 
shares  of  lOOp),  has  to  be 
treated  with  caution. 

In  that  it  is  a dividend 
funded  from  capital  rather 
than  earnings,  it  is  based 
upon  unsound  financial  prac- 
tice. Second,  it  is  — as  the 
prospectus  makes  clear  — de- 
pendent on  the  “absence  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  . 
of  which  there  are  more  than 
enough  (including  unex 
pected  safety  shutdowns)  in 
the  nuclear  industry.  Third, 
the  final  dividend  payment 
will  not  come  until  July  1997, 
which  would  give  a Labour 
energy  secretary  ample  time 
to  alter  the  conditions. 

As  important  as  the  divi- 
dend trap  is  the  requirement 
that  shareholders  take  so 
much  on  trust  Usually  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  start-up 
companies  like  Orange  that 
shareholders  are  expected  to 
invest  without  sighting  a 
profits  record.  In  the  case  of 
British  Energy,  even  after  the 
figures  have  been  sanitised  to 
exclude  the  outdated  Magnox 
reactors  and  reduce  financing 
costs,  the  company  will  make 
pre-tax  losses.  In  1996  the 
losses  will  total  £77  million 
(excluding  the  restructuring 
bill  of  £1.99  billion),  against 
the  £66  million  for  1994. 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  profits  record  to  make 
British  Energy  remotely  at- 
tractive. 

The  company  does  propose 
to  encourage  investors  by  ex- 
tending the  life  of  its  plants, 
thereby  presenting  the  pros- 
pect of  profits  stretching  fur- 
ther into  the  future,  with  ac- 
companying dividends.  As 
the  prospectus  makes  clear, 


Curious  George 

THE  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements 
should  not  be  the  most  oner- 
ous chore  in  a central  hank, 
er’s  diary.  A trip  to  Basle,  the 
morning  meeting,  a pleasant 
lunch  and  then  home. 

For  Eddie  George.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England, 
however,  the  trip  must  be  be- 
coming something  of  a bur- 
den. For  two  years  in  a row  in 
Basle  Mr  George  has  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  reporters' 
questions  about  the  conduct 
of  UK  monetary  policy.  In 
May  1995,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  Chancellor,  declined  to 
raise  interest  rates,  despite 
the  Bank's  urgings.  This  year 
— just  ahead  of  the  BIS  meet- 
ing — Mr  Clarke  cut  interest 
rates,  amid  speculation  that 
once  again,  he  and  the  Gover- 
nor were  at  variance. 

It  is  not  Mr  George's  com- 
posure wliich  suffers  in  Basle. 
The  Governor  is  more  than 
capable  of  dealing  with  im- 
portunate journalists.  It  is  the 
reminder  that  increasingly 
among  the  central  bankers,  at 
least  from  the  industrialised 
world,  Mr  George  is  one  of  a 
shrinking  band  of  those 
whose  role  is  that  of  policy 
adviser,  not  policy-maker. 

He  should  take  heart  from  a 
line  in  the  BIS  annual  report 
this  time  round.  In  spite  of  a 
changing  world,  says  the  BIS, 
economic  policy  prescriptions 
can  have  an  impact,  "assum- 
ing that  policy-makers  begin 
by  recognising  their  limita- 
tions in  an  uncertain  world, 
and  focus  more  on  avoiding 
particularly  bad  outcomes 
than  on  seeking  impossibly 
good  ones". 

That  sounds  like  good  sense 
as  well  as  modesty.  But  it  may 
be  a philosophy  that  harbours 
a risk.  In  much  of  the  indus- 
trialised world,  monetary  pol- 
icy is  controlled  by  indepen- 
dent central  banks.  They  may 
prefer  the  art  of  the  eminent- 
ly possible.  The  voters,  who 
cannot  call  them  to  account, 
may  not  approve  such  a mini- 
malist approach. 

Mr  George  should  take 
heart  Mr  Clarke  may  not  al- 
ways take  his  advice  but  it  is 
Mr  Clarke  who  is  accountable 
to  the  voters.  However  strong 
their  views  on  government 
deficits,  central  bankers  have 
no  place  addressing  demo- 
cratic deficits. 


Barings  chief  denies  lying 
and  taking  part  in  cover-up 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


ING  plans  $1  Om  poaching  suit 


Deutsche  under  fire 
for  luring  staff  with 
six-figure  salaries 
Ian  King  writes 

THE  row  over  the  poach- 
ing of  top  City  staff  in- 
tensified yesterday, 
when  KG  Barings  confirmed 
it  was  launching  a S10  mil- 
lion-plus f£6.7  million)  legal 
action  against  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell,  which  last  week 
recruited  a 45-strong  team 
from  ING.  , 

ING.  which  last  year  saved 
Barings  from  collapse  after 
rogue  trader  Nick  Leeson  s 
reckless  deals,  has  lodged  a 
compensation  claim  in  New 
York's  Supreme  Court.  The 
claim  is  understood  to  accuse 


Deutsche  of  damaging  ING’s 
business,  breach  of  contract, 
unfair  competition  and  the 
misuse  of  confidential  infor- 
mation. . a _ 

ING’s  action  comes  just  five 
days  after  Deutsche  signed  up 
its  entire  team  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican securities  analysts, 
mainly  based  in  Mexico, 
Chile  and  Brazil  reportedly 
luring  them  with  six-figure 

salaries.  . , ... 

In  addition,  m a break  with 
normal  City  practice,  Deut- 
sche is  thought  to  have  guar- 
anteed the  recruits  bonus 
payments  over  a number  or 

>^Ihe  move  provoked  fury 
from  Hesse)  Lindenburgh 
chief  executive  of,  ING  Bar- 
incs  who  attacked  what  he 
called  the  "outrageous 
amounts  being  offered  by 
Deutsche. 


But  in  a statement  issued 
last  night,  Deutsche  defended 
its  actions  robustly,  insisting 
it  had  done  nothing  wrong. 

It  said;  “The  ING  Barings 
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case  is  totally  without  merit 
and  we  shall  defend  our 
actions  vigorously." 

Since  its  £950  million  acqui- 
sition of  Morgan  Grenfell  in 
1988,  Deutsche  Bank  has  be- 
came known  for  its  aggres- 
sive recruitment  policy,  both 
in  the  City  and  on  Wall  Street 

Over  the  last  two  years.  It 
has  infuriated  rivals  such  as 
Merrill  Lynch,  SBC  Warburg 
and  Morgan  Stanley  by  re- 
cruiting over  250  staff  from 
them,  substantially  increas- 
ing its  muscle  in  a number  of 
world  markets,  and  forcing 
rivals  to  award  hefty  pay 
rises  to  keep  staff. 

However,  one  insider  at 
ING  Barings  in  London  last 
night  privately  expressed 
scepticism  at  the  outcome  of 
The  case,  and  S3id  he  doubted 
whether  the  ING’s  claim 
would  be  successful. 


Credit  companies  in  frontline  of 
fight  against  cybershopping  fraud 


Sarah  Ryle 


CYBERSHOPPING,  the  art 
of  spending  money  any- 
where in  the  world  from  the 
comfort  of  your  own  home, 
has  sparked  demands  for 
rules  to  protect  the  newly- 
global  consumer  from  unscru- 
pulous traders. 

Safeguarding  the  rights  of 
customers  currently  vulnera- 
ble to  fraud,  delivery  prob- 
lems or  just  sub-standard 
goods  was  the  issue  on  the 
agenda  yesterday  at  a London 
meeting  of  representatives 
from  the  27-nation  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  credit 
card  companies  and  the  Brit- 
ish Office  of  Fair  Trading. 

The  OECD  called  on  credit 
companies  to  work  on  behalf 
of  consumers  to  ensure 


redress  if  shopping  on  the  In- 
ternet failed  to  satisfy  and 
warned  that  the  potential  of 
cybershopping,  predicted  to 
reap  £7.25  billion  in  Britain 
alone  by  2000.  would  be  dam- 
aged otherwise. 

John  Rridgeman,  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Pair  Trading, 
said  seeking  redress  from  a 
retailer  in  another  country 
would  be  daunting  because  of 
language  and  legal  differ- 
ences for  individuals. 

But,  he  said;  "The  payment 
card  networks  do  have  a 
global  reach;  indeed  it  is  one 
of  the  proudest  boasts  in  ad- 
vertising the  product.” 

He  warned  that  the  full,  po- 
tential of  cybershopping  ex- 
pected to  benefit  even  the 
smallest  retailer,  would  not 
be  realised  unless  consumers 
had  complete  confidence  in 
the  global  marketplace. 


THE  former  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  Barings  Bank, 
Peter  Norris,  who  was  due  to 
receive  a £1  million  personal 
bonus  just  weeks  after  the 
bank  collapsed,  admitted  yes- 
terday that  the  astounding 
profitability  of  Nick  Leeson’s 
trading  operations  had  made 
directors  “less  critical  than 
they  should  be". 

Mr  Norris  told  an  all-party 
Treasury  Select  Committee 
1 that  he  "acknowledged  unre- 
servedly my  share  of  the  res- 
ponsibility" for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  bank 
was  last  year  brought  down 
with  losses  Of  £860  million. 

But  he  repeatedly  denied  al- 
legations that  he  had  any 
Prior  knowledge  of  the  unau- 
thorised trades  being  built  up 
by  Mr  Leeson  or  that  he  had 
in  any  way  approved  of  the 


dealings  in  order  to  boost  his 
own  income. 

Labour  MP  Diane  Abbott 
said;  “Part  of  what  blinded 
you  to  your  management  res- 
ponsibilities was  greed.” 

Mr  Norris  rejected  all  find- 
ings of  an  investigation  by  the 
Singapore  government  in 
which  he  had  been  accused  of 
misleading  Inspectors.  Saying 
he  was  an  "honest”  man,  he 
repeatedly  refuted  hostile 
questioning  by  Tory  MP 
Quentin  Davies,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  Singapore  report 
had  found  him  to  have  teen 
"engulfed  in  a cover-up  and 
telling  a whole  tissue  of  lies". 

Mr  Norris  said  this  version 
of  events  was  not  backed  up 
by  separate  investigations  by 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Securities  and  Futures  Au- 
thority. 

But  Mr  Davies  said  the  Sin- 
gapore findings  had  been  “ab- 
solutely damnifying  to  your 
own  reputation". . 
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however,  the  technical  stud- 

ies involved  in  such  a strat- 
egy are  barely  under  way. 

Moreover  — as  Simon  Bea- 
vis and  Paul  Brown  have 
reported  in  the  Guardian  — 
driving  the  advanced  gas- 
cooled  reactors  at  fill]  tilt  can 
have  serious  safety  conse- 
quences. It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  most  up-to- 
date  pressurised  water  reac- 
tor. at  Sizewell  B,  will  be  shut 
down  this  month  for  statutory 
inspection. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the 
endowment  to  British  Energy 
of  a relatively  debt-free  bal- 
ance sheet  as  a result  of  gov- 
ernment largesse.  There  Is. 
however,  no  possibility  in  the 
near  future  of  financing  a 
new  generation  of  nuclear 
plants,  and.  given  the  general 
overcapacity  in  UK  power 
generation,  this,  like  the 
whole  British  Energy  offer, 
looks  like  a giveaway  too  far. 
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The  Guardian  Tuesday  Jims  11 1996 


Sarah  Ryle 


LAST  week's  surprise 
interest  rate  cut  was 
supported  by  official 
figures  yesterday 
showing  dramatic- 
ally reduced  inflationary  pres- 
sure in  manufacturing  in  May. 

But  the  cut  is  likely  to  come 
under  scrutiny  again  today 
following  a survey  of  high 
street  sales  showing  a strong 
rise  in  spending. 

Manufacturers  struggling 
to  shift  unsold  stocks  cut  fac- 
tory gate  prices  in  May  by 
0.1  per  cent  the  first  monthly 
drop  since  August  1992,  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics. 

As  a result  the  annual  rate 
of  output  price  growth  fell  to 
2.9  per  cent  in  May,  from 
32  per  cent  in  April,  the  low- 
est rate  of  increase  since  De- 
cember 1994. 

Core  prices,  which  exclude 


food,  drink,  tobacco  and  pe- 
troleum, rose  by  0.1  per  cent 
and  2 per  cent  over  the  year, 
down  from  2.7  per  cent  previ- 
ously. It  was  the  lowest  rate  of 
core  output  inflation  since 
October  1994. 

The  fall  in  factory  gate 
prices  reflected  a drop  in 
input  costs  (raw  materials 
and  fuel)  paid  by  manufacture 
ers.  The  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease dropped  to  l.l  per  cent 
from  2 per  cent 

Mr  Clarke  would  not  have 
seen  the  latest  producer  price 
figures  until  Thursday  night 
after  he  had  implemented  the 
cut  in  interest  rates  earlier 
that  day,  ONS  officials  said. 

City  analysts  said  lower  fac- 
tory gate  prices  could  feed 
through  to  the  high  street 
with  some  suggesting  that  if 
retail  price  pressures  also 
reduced,  the  Chancellor 
might  cut  rates  again  in  the 
autumn  — the  party  confer- 
ence season. 


"With  a downward  trend  in 
underlying  retail  price  infla- 
tion likely  to  be  clearly  estab- 
lished by  late  summer  or  early 
autumn,  rates  should  fell  by  a 
further  0.25  percentage  points 
at  that  tune,”  said  Adam  Cole 
of  HSBC  James  CapeL 


BRC  retail 
sales  monitor 
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Alex  Gerrard,  a UK  econo- 
mist at  UBS,  said:  ‘'The  Chan- 
cellor continues  to  over- 
emphasise the  importance  of 
the  manufacturing  sector  at 
the  expense  of  growth  in  the 
service  sector.  For  as  long  as 
he  does  so,  monetary  policy 
will  be  biased  towards  ease." 

The  markets  reacted  posi- 
tively to  yesterday’s  producer 
price  data. 

Traders  dealing  in  Interest 
rate  futures  scaled  back  their 
expectations  for  higtwr  rates. 

December  short  sterling,  a 
guide  to  expectations  of  rates 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  rose 
slightly,  and  although  ana- 
lysts skid  rates  on  prime 
three-month  deposits  were 
still  expected  to  be  higher  in 
December  than  the  5.75  per 
cent  base  rate,  they  were  now 
expected  to  be  lower  than  a 
week  ago. 

But  the  British  Retail  Con- 
sortium monthly  survey 
showed  that  the  retail  sector 


strengthened  significantly 
even  before  Mr  Clarke  took 
the  City  by  surprise  with  last 
week's  rate  cut 
Spending  on  the  high  street 
rose  by  62  per  cent  in  May 
compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding time  last  year  and 
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the  increase  was  the  second 
biggest  on  record. 

The  average  growth  rate 
over  the  last  three  months 
was  4.1  per  cent  and  the  May 
level  was  only  bettered  by  die 
7.5  per  cent  growth  in  March, 
believed  to  have  been  artifi- 
cially boosted  by  Easter. 

According  to  the  survey, 
furniture  and  carpet  sales 
continued  on  an  upward 
trend  thanks  to  the  improving 
housing  market.  DIY  stores 
with  gardening  sections  had 
an  excellent  month. 

"Despite  being  one  of  tbe 
coldest  months  of  May  on  re- 
cord. retail  sales  maintained 
their  recent  encouraging 
growth  and  appear  to  be  bene- 
fiting from  some  increase  in 
consumer  confidence,”  said 
the  consortium '5  economic  af- 
fairs committee  chairman, 
Andrew  Higginson.  He  wel- 
comed last  week's  interest 
rate  cut  as  “a  further  step  in 
the  right  direction”. 


Low  inflation  is  not  enough,  say  international  bankers 


MARK  MILNER  reports  from  Basle  on 
how  people  in  the  industrialised 
world  are  affected  by  job  insecurity 


LOW  inflation,  the  pros- 
pect of  at  least  moder- 
ate economic  growth 
has  failed  to  generate  a “feel 
good”  factor  in  the  industri- 
alised world  because  of  con- 
tinuing job  insecurity,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements. 

In  its  annual  report,  out 
yesterday,  the  BIS  warns 
that  a combination  of  com- 
petition from  emerging 
economies,  technological 
changes,  a lower  cost  of 


capital  and  efforts  to  cut 
government  deficits  “are 
now  interacting  powerfully 
in  ways  that,  although  sure 
to  create  wealth  over  time, 
may  threaten  job  security 
in  the  near  term". 

Two  of  the  key  issues 
which  need  to  be  addressed 
quickly  by  the  Industrial- 
ised world  — fiscal  deficits 
j»wd  labour  market  rigidi- 
ties — will  add  to  deflation- 
ary pressures,  according  to 
tbe  Basle-based  bank. 


But  while  the  BIS  argues 
that  greater  labour  market 
flexibility  Is  necessary  in 
Europe  — not  least  to  offset 
the  hardening  of  exchange 
rates  within  the  European 
Union  — it  acknowledges 
that  such  flexibility  is  not 
an  answer  in  itself  to  wor- 
ries about  job  security. 

It  cites  the  example  of  the 
US:  “in  spite  of  a long  his- 
tory of  market  liberalisa- 
tion and  record  profit 
levels  (in  the  US)  in  1995, 
corporate  announcements 
of  takeovers,  mergers  and 
lay-offs  continue  unabated. 

Even  though  highly  flexi- 
ble labour  markets  have 
kept  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  down,  the  pre- 


vailing atmosphere  of  job 
insecurity  may  well  have 
contributed  to  the  recent 
weakness  of  both  wage  de- 
mands and  consumer 
spending.” 

Though  the  bank  is  clear- 
ly pleased  by  the  contain- 
ment of  inflationary  pres- 
sures, it  warns  against 
complacency. 

In  Europe,  for  example, 
“if  tbe  rate  of  structural 
unemployment  does  not  de- 
cline, with  associated  dan- 
gers of  social  unrest,  pres- 
sures could  arise  for  an 
inflationary  solution”. 

Andrew  Crockett,  BIS 
general  manager,  was  dip- 
lomatic yesterday  when 
asked  about  the  recent  cut 


in  interest  rates  in  the  UK 
and  President  Clinton's  call 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  not 
to  push  up  US  borrowing 
costs.  “In  tbe  UK  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  is  scope  for 
differing  views  as  to  what 
the  balance  of  risks  are  in 
the  future,"  he  said. 

As  to  tbe  US:  “The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  shown  it- 
self ready  in  recent  years  to 
take  pre-emptive  action  to 
prevent  Inflationary  risks 
becoming  manifest." 

Though  the  world’s  finan- 
cial system  was  able  to  ab- 
sorb tbe  shocks  of  tbe  Mexi- 
can crisis,  the  collapse  of 
Barings  and  the  trading 
losses  at  Dalwa.  the  BTS  be- 
lieves that  banking  systems 


remain  under  pressure 
while  financial  markets 
“continue  to  be  subject  to 
large,  unpredictable  price 
swings”. 

It  sounded  a a note  of 
warning  about  “a  renewed 
appetite  for  risk  on  the  part 
of  investors,  which  seemed 
to  be  prompted  by  the  gen- 
eral reduction  in  bond 
yields  . . . the  potential  for 
an  abrupt  change  in  this  ap- 
petite for  risk  should  not  be 
underestimated." 

• German  joblessness  fell 
by  a less-than-expected 
7,000  in  May.  the  govern- 
ment said,  as  weak  eco- 
nomic growth  continued  to 
weigh  down  the  labour 
market. 


Foods  bring  home  the  bacon  at  Unigate 


Outlook/Heavy 

restructuring  leaves 
group  cash  rich  and 
refocused,  writes 

Pauline  Springetft 


IRE  restructuring  is  al- 
most complete  and  the 
am  hunt  is  on  for  the  next 
round  of  acquisitions. 

The  City  yesterday  gave 
Unigate  credit  for  a set  of 
results  which  were  broadly  in 
line  with  expectations,  and  a 
strategy  that  is  starting  to 
look  properly  focused. 

Unigate  has  reorganised  it- 
self into  two  core  divisions: 
foods  and  distribution.  To 
achieve  this  it  has  sold  off 
businesses  outside  these  core 
areas,  many  of  which  were 
underperforming  anyway. 

In  the  post  year.  Unigate's 
main  disposal  was  of  its  29 
per  cent  slice  of  Dutch  foods 
group  Nutricia.  It  had  owned 
the  stake  since  1981  but  had 
lately  decided  it  could  proba- 
bly make  more  money,  and 
have  more  control,  by  invest- 
ing elsewhere. 

The  Nutricia  sale  earned  a 
profit  of  £212.3  million.  Dim- 
ing the  year.  Unigate  also  sold 
its  Giltspur  exhibitions  busi- 
ness, for  a profit  of 
lion.  More  recently,  Jt  has 
also  found  a buyer  for  the  [to 
Black-eyed  Pea  restaurant 
chain.  That  is  expand  to 
make  a loss  on  sale  of  neari> 


£60  million  but  it  will  help  the 
company  clear  its  decks  of  un- 
wanted businesses.  Unigate  is 
now  hoping  to  find  a buyer 
for  its  main  remaining  US 
restaurant  chain,  Taco 
Bueno. 

The  net  gains  on  disposal 
added  up  to  a whopping  £174.9 
million.  This  was  clearly  wel- 
come but  did  make  a non- 
sense of  the  comparative  fig- 
ures. After  stripping  out  the 
exceptional  gain  — as  Unigate 
itself  advised  — the  operating 
profit  rose  by  123  per  cent  to 
£114.3  per  cent 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that 
the  company  is  cash  rich  and 
has  no  gearing.  So.  what  will 
it  buy?  Chief  executive  Ross 
Buck! and  was,  inevitably,  not 
telling,  save  to  reaffirm  his 
commitment  to  both  the  foods 
and  the  distribution  opera- 
tions. He  did.  however,  ap- 
pear to  hint  that  any  pur- 
chase may  well  be  in 
continental  Europe. 

“We  are  not  about  to  pay 
foolish  money  for 
businesses.”  warned  Mr 
Buckland.  acknowledging 
that  it  might  therefore,  take 
some  time  for  the  right  acqui- 
sition to  come  along. 

Most  analysts  appear  to 
prefer  the  idea  of  an  addition 
to  the  foods  business.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  why.  Unigale's 
fresh  foods  division  was  the 
star  of  these  results,  posting  a 
49  per  cent  rise  in  operating 
profits  to  £49,3  per  cent. 

The  division  include*,  the  St 
Ivel  chilled  foods  business,  ns 
well  as  the  Malt  on  bacon. 


ham  and  pork  processing 
company. 

Mr  Buckland  is  clearly  very 
proud  of  Maiton.  which  now 
generates  more  sales  than  Un- 
igate’s traditional  business  of 
selling  liquid  milk.  Malton’s 
sales  are  currently  running  at 
£550 million  a year,  compared 


to  £180  million  three  years 
ago.  Unigate  has  recently 
spent  another  £31  million  on 
three  small  add-on  acquisi- 
tions to  Maiton.  and  the  div- 
ision shows  no  sign  of 
stopping. 

One  of  Malton’s  more 
recent  successes  is  exporting 
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pork  ribs  to  the  US.  Ameri- 
cans are.  it  seems,  devouring 
barbecue  spare  ribs  fas- 
ter than  they  can  produce 
pigs. 

In  stark  contrast,  the 
dairies  division  produced  a 
near  8 per  cent  fall  in  profits 
to  £35  million.  This  was.  how- 
ever. predicted,  thanks  to  the 
dual  blows  of  declining  door- 
step milk  sales,  plus  the 
squeeze  on  prices  being  ex- 
erted by  the  supermarkets. 

Unigate  conceded  that  it  is 
virtually  powerless  to  fight 
the  supermarkets,  which  use 
milk  as  a loss  leader.  The 
company  is  hoping  that  this 
will  change  and  that  the 
supermarkets  will  alter 
course  and  try  to  make  more 
money  out  of  milk. 

Doorstep  m ilk  sales  are  cur- 
rently railing  at  the  rate  of 
12.2  per  cent  a year  but  Uni- 
gate was  quick  to  stress  that 
this  was  a slower  rate  of  de- 
cline than  last  August  when 
sales  were  falling  by  18  per 
cent  a year.  The  company 
reduced  its  glass  bottling 
capacity  by  closing  a plant  in 
Bournemouth  last  November, 
and  Mr  Buckland  said  there 
would  be  more  closures  this 
year,  although  he  declined  to 
go  into  details. 

Despite  the  problems,  most 
of  Unigate's  2,400  milkmen 
are  likely  to  be  with  us  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  if  only  for 
the  very  good  business  reason 
that  of  the  4.8  million  pints  of 
milk  the  company  sells  each 
day  in  the  UK.  2 million  are 
delivered  to  the  door. 


Kleinwort 
shake-up  for 
troubled 
Euro  fund 


lan  King 


KLEINWORT  Benson  yes- 
terday announced  a long- 
awaited  shake-up  of  Its  trou- 
bled European  Privatisation 
Trust  iKepit).  the  £500  million 
fund  it  launched  in  a blaze  of 
publicity  two  years  ago. 

Kleinwort,  which  was  at- 
tacked by  furious  investors  at 
Kepifs  annual  meeting  in 
January,  said  the  proposals 
were  intended  to  narrow  the 
substantial  discount  to  net 
asset  value  at  which  the 
fund's  shares  trade. 

Under  the  plan,  Kleinwort 
will  replace  60  per  cent  of  the 
fund's  existing  shores  with 
convertible  loan  stock,  aimed 
at  addressing  what  it  called 
the  "oversupply"  of  shares  in 
the  market. 

Kepit  was  one  of  two  funds 
launched  in  1994  aimed  at 
cashing  in  on  the  European 
privatisations.  The  other  was 
launched  by  Mercury,  and 
together  they  raised  more 
than  £1  billion  and  attracted 
more  than  100.000  small  in- 
vestors. 

However,  following  poor 
performances  from  many 
European  privatisation 
stocks,  the  two  funds  have 
traded  at  significant  dis- 
counts to  net  asset  value. 

Yesterday's  news  sent  Kepit 
shares  up  *.«p  to  92’.  ap.  against 
the  net  asset  value  of  lOflp. 


BA  to  unveil 
deal  with 
IIS  airline 


vvBftn  rwrper 
Transport  Editor 


First  drop  in  four  years  • Interest  rate  reduction  vindicated  # Consumer  confidence  surging  back 

Manufacturers  cut  prices 


RITISH  Airways  and 
American  Airlines 
[are  expected  today  to 
'announce  plans  to  es- 
tablish a wide-ranging  book- 
ing and  marketing  alliance 
which  has  already  provoked 
threats  of  “open  war”  from 
their  rivals. 

The  move  is  likely  to  fell 
foul  of  regulatory  scrutiny,  as 
competitors  line  up  against 
what  would  be  the  most  pow- 
erful inter-carrier  alliance  in 
the  world.  Both  companies 
dominate  the-  transatlantic 
market;  with  two- thirds  of 
traffic  between  Britain -and 
the  US. 

Tbe  alliance  would  join  the 
worldwide  reach  of  BA,  the 
biggest  international  carrier, 
wife.  American’s  unparalleled 
route  network  in  the  US  and 
Latin  America. 

The  news,  which  leaked  out 
in  file  US  yesterday,  was 
received  with  caution  by  ana- 
lysts. Both  carriers  have  been 
discussing  the  plan  for  a year, 
but  regulators  in  the  US  and 
Britain  could  force  them  to 
give  up  so  many  routes  that 
final  agreement  would  be 
impossible. 

BA  refused  to  comment 
about  tbe  leaks,  but  Hans 
Mirka,  senior  vice-president 
of  American’s  international 
division,  said  that  if  Ameri- 
can and  BA  tried  to  link  oper- 
ations. winning  the  approval 
of  both  governments  could  be 
a lengthy  process. 


Virgin  Atlantic  Airways, 
the  No  3 carrier  between  the 
US  and  Britain,  threatened 
“open  warfare"  against  the  al- 
liance. Delta  Airlines,  with 
which  BA  is  also  talking,  said 
it  would  oppose  the  alliance 
unless  Britain  and  the  US 
signed  an  “open  skies”  agree- 
ment. giving  greater  access  to 
coveted  slots-  at  Heathrow  — 
the  most  important  airport  in 
the  world  for  international 
connections. 

US  negotiators  say  any 
“open  skies"  agreement 
would  have  to  include  greater 
access  for  its  carriers  because 
BA  controls  40  per  cent  of  the 
slots.  Talks  between  the  Brit- 
ish .and  American  .govern- 
ments are  still  bogged  down. 

The  success  of  the  venture 
rests  an  the  ability  of  BA  and 
American  to  obtain  humanity 
from  US  anti-trust  laws  so 
they  can  pool  information  on 
prices. 

Keith  McMullan,  director  of 
Avznark  International,  an  avi- 
ation consulting  firm  in  Lon- 
don, said  BA  and  American 
have  been  in  talks  about 
forming  a joint  venture  which 
could  ultimately  be  used  to 
pool  the  assets  of  their  North 
Atlantic  divisions. 

One  of  the  crucial  factors  in 
tbe  debate  is  the  impact  such 
a move  would  have  on  USAir, 
another  American  carrier,  in 
which  BA  has  a 24.6  per  cent 
share.  Mr  McMullan  mW  this 
would  not  be  affected,  but  if  it 
went  ahead,  the  tie-up  could 
“exert  some  control  over 
prices  and  capacity  on  the 
North  Atlantic." 


Shares  in  Bank 
of  Scotland  slide 


Tony  May 


SHARES  in  Bank  of  Scot- 
land fell  7 per  cent  yes- 
terday after  Standard 
Life  Assurance  ended  months 
of  speculation  about  a take- 
over of  Scotland's  premier 
bank  by  announcing  that  it 
would  sell  "a  substantial 
part”  of  Its  32.2  per  cent  stake 
in  the  bank  to  a range  of  in- 
vestors. 

Since  Standard  Life,  the 
UK’s  largest  mutual  life  in- 
surer, said  last  month  that  it. 
wanted  to  reduce  or  sell  its 
stake,  in  order  to  diversify 
into  other  investments,  the 
City  has  been  anticipating  a 
bid  for  the  bank  should  the 
entire  holding  be  sold  to  a 
single  buyer. 

News  that  the  sale  would  be 
a widely  marketed  secondary 
offering  sent  shares  in  the 
300-year-old  institution  down 
by  21.5p  to  243p  at  one  stage, 
wiping  £219  million  off  its 
market  value.  The  shares 
recovered  to  247p,  valuing 
Standard’s  stake  at  £970  mil- 


lion, down  £73  million  on  the 
day. 

A banking  analyst  sug- 
gested that  one  reason  Stan- 
dard had  decided  to  sell  its 
stake  was  fear  that  a Labour 
government  windfall  tax  on 
bank  profits  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  value  of  the 
insurer's  holding. 

Standard  Life  said  it  made 
its  decision  after  a four-week 
review.  It  had  grown  con- 
cerned that  the  investment, 
which  amounts  to  6 per  cent 
of  the  group's  UK  equity  port- 
folio, was  too  large  for  a 
single  sale,  although  it  has  in- 
creased sixfold  in  value  since 
it  was  bought  from  Barclays 
Bank  for  £155  million  in  1985. 

A joint  statement  said  Bank 
of  Scotland  would  assist  Stan- 
dard Life  in  carrying  out  a 
secondary  offering. 

Bank  of  Scotland  governor 
Sir  Bruce  Pattullo,  who 
resigned  from  Standard's 
board  on  the  original  an- 
nouncement, said:  "Natu- 
rally, we  are  sad  that  Stan- 
dard Life  has  decided  to 
reduce  its  stake." 


News  in  brief 


Rebel  Names  call 
special  meeting 


REBEL  Names  at  Lloyd’s  of  London  have  called  an  extraordi- 
nary general  meeting  to  demand  significant  improvements  to 
the  market’s  proposed  £3.1  billion  compensation  deal,  which  is 
due  to  be  finalised  in  the  next  few  weeks.  The  egm  will  take 
place  immediately  after  the  annual  meeting  on  July  15.  The 
Names  are  demanding  more  money  and  a 2 percent  levy  on  the 
profits  of  the  ongoing  Lloyd’s  market  for  the  next  15  years. 

Lloyd's  is  increasingly  confident,  however,  that  most  Names 
favour  its  proposals.  A Lloyd’s  spokesman  said:  "We  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible  to  make  any  futher  major  alterations  to  the 
plan."  — Pauline  Springctt 


Price  wars  wound  Salvesen 


THE  UK  supermarket  ware  have  helped  trim  Christian  SaJve- 
sen  s profits  from  £77 .7  million  to  £76.6  million  in  the  vear  to 
March.  Its  logistics  division,  which  delivers  for  Salisbury  among 
other  food  groups,  sa  w operating  profits  cut  by  £1 .8  ra  illion  to 
£43.4  million. 

But  the  group  has  divers  ified.  and  its  Aggreko  temperature  and 
power  control  division  raised  its  operating  profit  by  193  per  cent 
to  £30.7  million.  The  volume  of  processing  business  at  the  group's 
foodseryices  division  rell  12  percent  in  the  summer  drought  and 
profits  slipped  by  £1.5  million  to£6L6  million.  — TonvMav 


N&P  members  favour  cash 


NATIONAL  & Provincial  Building  Society  members  have  voted 
overwhelmingly in  favour  of  a cash  rather  than  a share  windfall, 
when  their  society  is  token  over  by  the  Abbey  National  in  August 
Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  850.000  long-term  investors  opted  for 
audLSoBMfiviMttftlteEi  JR  billion  Abbey  is  paying  for  N&P 
will  be  distributed  to  members  in  shares.  — TerssaHunurr 


Berisford  prospects  mixed 

BERISFORD  said  second-half  prospects  for  its  two  core 
businesses,  Welbdtfood  services  and  Magnet  building  products, 
were  mixed.  After  announcing  a 7 per  cent  rise  in  nrorit 
£l  1.9  million  for  the  half-year  to 

chairman,  said  that  in  Brita  in  the  building  products  market 
remained  depressed  while  there  were  tentative  signs  of  an  in- 
crease in  domestic  kitchen  sales.  - Tony  May  ^ 


Housing  recovery  patchy 

THE  recovery  in  the  housing  market  remained  patch  v last  vear 
with  London  accountny  for  one  in  seven  transaction^  SSKs 
to  the  Land  Registry,  which  yesterday  published  its  ffrst  annual 
report  on  property  prices.  After  London.  Hampshire  and  the  West 
Midlands  recorded  most  sales,  followed  by  EsSt 

Lancashire.  Sunp-was  the  most  ejtpensivBaraa,'  with  an  average 
home  costing  £1 WSBB,  against  the  London  avernee  ofM 
Cheapest  areas  included  South  Yorkshire,  with  a £47  681  avers ne 
and  Humbei-slde.  £48300.  - r,ru-%  Hunter  average. 
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Rugby  Union 


England 
set  the  TV  agenda 


Ian  Main 


ENGLAND'S  home- 
upon  rivals  may  be 
rorced  to  sign  their 
own  separate  deals 
wJtn  isSkyB  after  Twicken- 

nam  s announcement  yester- 
day that  they  would  go  it 

♦?lth  a fi^-year  deal 
toe  satellite  company 
worth  £87.5  million,  anllgre* 
ment  that  puts  the  future  of 
the  Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship m jeopardy. 

The  deal  runs  from  the  be- 
Spning  erf  the  1997-8  season 
andis  for  exclusive  television 
rights  .to  all  international, 
representative  and  club 
games  in  England.  The  deal 
allows  terrestrial  television, 
almost  certainly  the  BBC 
whose  three-year  £27  million 
agreement  runs  out  at  the  end 
ofn«rt  season,  to  broadcast 
«ve  Nations  matches  not  less 
than  two  hours  after  the  end 
of  the  live  game. 

The  games  in  England  in 
the  1999  World  Cup  could  be 
the  last  terrestrial  television 
matches  viewers  are  able  to 
see  live  in  England,  ITV  hav- 
ing a separate  deal  for  the 
competition,  which  is  also 
being  hosted  by  Wales. 

Twickenham's  unilateral 
stance  has  angered  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  who 
still  have  the  chance  to  nego- 
tiate their  own  separate  deals 
with  BSkyB.  But  Wales  have 
been  offered  £40  million  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland  £18  mil- 
lion each  by  the  satellite  com- 
pany, which  only  last  week 
agreed  a £670  million  deal  for 
Premiership  soccer  .and  has 
recently  begun  an  £87  million 
deal  for  five  years  of  Super 
League  rugby  league. 

Vernon  Pugh,  chairman  of 
the  WRU  and  the  Interna- 
tional Board,  said  from  Aus- 
tralia yesterday:  “It  is  with 
great  regret  that  one  finds 
England  acting  in  this  way. 
The  deal  is  against  the  tradi- 
tion Of  a great  tournament” 
Edward  Jones,  the  WRU’s 
secretary,  .saidi-.TThe-  unilat- 
eral sale  of  broadcasting 
rights  is  regretted.  The  Five 
Nations  Championship  does 
not  belong  to  one  union  but  Is 
the  property  of  all." 

There  were  rather  less  dip- 
lomatic warnings  from  else- 
where, however.  Fred. 
McLeod,  the  Scottish  repre- 
sentative on  the  Five  Nations 
committee,  said:  “We  are 
pretty  confident  England  will 


It  is  with  great  regret 
that  one  finds 
England  acting  in 
this  way — Vernon 
Pugh,  Welsh  RU 
and  IB  chairman 


be  asked  to  make  alternative 
arrangements  for  season 
1997-98  ...  it  will  have  inev- 
itable consequences  for  the 
format  of  the  Five  Nations 
Championship.  ” 

The  incoming  Irish  RFU 
president  Bobby  Deacy  de- 
scribed the  development  as 
“immense  and  tragic”  and  po- 
tentially “the  point  of  no 
return”  for  the  tournament  ' 

McLeod,  who  Is  also  the 
SRU  vice-president,  added:  “I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  RFU  that  this  decision 
will  jeopardise  matches  at  all 
age-group  levels,  not  just  toll 
international  matches.  They 
will  also  now  have  difficulties 
finding  match  officials  ” . 

The  row  does  not  involve 
France,  who  have  always  ne- 
gotiated their  own  Five 
Nations  deal  with  television 
channels  in  their-  own 
country.  France’s  present 
agreement  nins  until  1999 
and  they;  therefore,  could  not 
be  part  of  the  present  deal. 

However,  media  observers 
were  yesterday  making  the 
point  that  if  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  were  to  offer  the 
BBC  rights  to  future  Five 
Nations  loumnoeois,  the  cor- 
poration would  be  unlikely  to 
want  deals  with  the  Celtic 
countries,  that  cold-shoul- 
dered England.  . 


David  Elstein,  BSkyB’s 
head  of  programming,  said: 
"We  have  made  an  offer  to  toe 
other  unions  and  they  epii 
the  rights  of  their  home 
matches.  The  offers  we  have 
made  are  proportionate;  The 
other  unions  have  a tremen- 
dous asset  to  sell;  they  should 
now  pick  up  toe  baton.” 

Elstein  said  that  pay-fbr- 
view  was  not  part  of  the  new 
deal  and  that  system  was  not 
discussed  in  toe  negotiation. 

The  RFU  argues  that  it  had 
to  act  in  a unilateral  way  to 
help  fond  the  professional 
game  and  It  also  has  to  pay  off 
an  outstanding  loan  erf  £34 
million  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Twickenham. 

David  Robinson,  the  RFlTs 
treasurer,  said:  "Last  week 
our  TV  working  party  was 
unanimous  that  we  bad  to  go 


forward  with  BSkyB.  We  have 
to  look  after  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  our  union  and  its 
members. 1 

Tony  Hailett.  the  RFU's  sec- 
retary, said:  “We’ve  gone 
through  the  post-revolu- 
tionary era  of  the  profes- 
sional game.  We  have  no  wish 
to  leave  the  Five  Nations.  We 
are  committed  to  it  and  to 
making  sure  the  benefits  from 

this  deal  stretch  throughout 
the  game  from  international 
level  to  the  grass  roots.” 

Hailett  denied  the  deal 
would  lead  to  the  "listing”  of 
the  competition,  leading  to 
the  Government  protecting  it 
as  a major  sports  event  such 
as  Wimbledon,  the  Grand 
National  and  the  FA  Cup 
final,  which  are  still  the  pre- 
serve of  terrestrial  channels. 

But  there  will  be  wide- 
spread anger  at  the  deal  in 
England  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Britain.  The  Five  Nations 
Championship  has  been  the 
televised  shop  window  of  toe 
game  for  30  years  and  this 
sale  will  effectively  pull  a 
blind  down  on  that  window  to 
sell  the  goods  in  a yard  be- 
hind the  shop. 

The  WRU  was  also  last 
night  casting  doubt  on  toe 
future  of  an  Anglo- Welsh  club 
competition  due  to  begin  next 
season.  Yesterday’s  deal, 
which  does  not  cover  a new 
European  competition,  has 
the  television  rights  for 
Anglo-Welsh  games  in  Eng- 
land but  not  matches  hosted 
by  Welsh  clubs.  The  Welsh 
have  all  along  argued  that  the 
broadcasting  rights  and 
sponsorship  deals  should  be 
divided  equally 
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Rugby  League 

Larder 
turns  to 
teenager 


THE  Chicago  Bulls  are  one 
win  away  from  another 
NBA  championship  after 
soundly  beating  the  Seattle 
SnperSonics  again  on  Sun- 
day night,  108-86.,  . 

Star  of  the  show,  as 
usual,  was  Michael  Jordan, 


who  finished  with  36 
points,  27  of  them  in  the 
first  half.  The  Australian 
centre  Lac  Longley  (19 
points)  shone  in  the  sup- 
porting cast.  And  Dennis 
“The  Worm”  Rodman  made 
a characteristic  contribu- 


tion, corralling  10 
rebounds  and  Bull-baiting 
a couple  of  the  Sanies.  In 
the  last  quarter  he  pro- 
voked Frank  Brick  owski 
into  laying  a forearm 
across  his  windpipe 
(above),  for  which  the  San- 


ies power  forward  was 
ejected  from  the  game. 

Jt  was  the  first  time  the 
Sonics  had  lost  three 
successive  games  all  sea- 
son. No  team  has  ever 
recovered  from  a 3-0  deficit 
to  win  the  championship. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


PAUL  SCULTHORPE,  toe 
18-year-old  Warrington 
back-row,  looks  poised 
to  make  his  England  debut  in 
the  European  Championship 
game  with  France  at  Gates- 
head tomorrow. 

England's  coach  Phil  Lar- 
der Intended  to  mm  his  side 
yesterday  but  was  forced  to 
delay  it  until  this  morning  be- 
cause of  a lengthy  injury  list 
He  might  need  to  do  some 
shuffling  of  the  pack  and  that 
could  propel  Scuhhorpe  into 
the  front  line,  when  ideally 
Larder  would  probably  have 
preferred  to  ease  him  in  from 
the  bench.  But  the  richly  tal- 
ented Scolthorpe  shows  a ma- 
turity beyond  his  years  and 
would  not  be  overawed. 

Among  the  injured  are  the 
captain  Andy  Farrell,  who 
was  due  to  become  England’s 
youngest  captain.  If  he  fails  to 
play,  his  club  Wigan  col- 
league Shaun  Edwards  would 
takeover. 

Edwards,  who  missed  most 
of  England's  World  Cup  cam- 
paign last  year  because  of  in- 
jury, was  not  selected  in  the 
original  squad  but  was 
drafted  in  when  St  Helens' 
Bobbie  Gould  in  g withdrew 
because  of  a cracked  collar- 
bone. 

The  other  Wigan  players  to 
pick  up  injuries  in  the  18-18 
draw  with  London  Broncos 
on  Sunday  were  Jason  Robin- 
son, Gary  Connolly  and  Mick 
Cassidy,  whose  damaged  rib 
makes  him  the  least  likely  to 
play.  Halifax’s  Karl  Harrison 
and  Keighley's  Daryl  Powell 
complete  the  doubtfols. 

Because  of  toe  injuries.  Lar- 
der was  unable  to  run 
through  some  of  his  drills  yes- 
terday but  was  philosophical 
“It  is  virtually  impossible  for 
players  to  train  on  a Monday 
after  a Sunday  game  any- 
way,” he  said.  “That’s  the 
nature  of  the  game. 

“There  are  difficulties  in 
trying  to  prepare  a team  for  a 
midweek  fixture  and  Super 
League  is  so  intense  at  the 
moment  But  I'm  sure  the 
French  team  [also  due  to  be 
named  today]  are  in  a similar 
sltuation  and  toe  Welsh  have 
got  problems  as  welL” 

Wales,  toe  European  cham- 
pions, won  last  week’s  open- 
ing match  against  France  in 
Carcassonne  and  meet  Eng- 
land for  what  could  prove  the 
decider  in  Cardiff  this  month. 


Racing 


Derby  betting 


Graham  Rook . 


IHE  debate  to  decide 
which  day  the  Derby 
should  be  run  will  con- 
t until  a decision  is  made 
week,  but  all  major  book- 
>rs  are  now  advocating  a 
n fo  Wednesday  and  pro- 
□al  betting  figures  from 
L’s  suggest  that  off-course 
ring  on  the  world’s  most 
us  Flat  race  last  Satur- 
jeclmed  by  10  per  cent 
the  previous  June. 

,-ear  ago,  the  Derby  was 
hed  to  Saturday,  and  toe 
►ver  then  was  14  per  cent 
hart  when  the  Derby  bad 
run  on  Wednesday  in 
effecting  a total  reduc- 
af  approximately  23  per 

n two  years. 

isidering  the  race  had  to 
ete  for  punters'  atten- 
witfr  the  England-Smt- 
jd  Euro  96  match,  the 
»s  are  acceptable.  A Sat- 
r Derby  without  the  cam- 
on  of  a major  sporting 
pionship  should  be  able 
over  the  lost  ground  in  a 
or  two,  given  robust 

Saturday  toe  bisgst 

0 pace  will  be  the  Wil- 

■ffll  Trophy  at  Yw&J*1* 
ratured  on  many  lists  ot 
s to  follow  for  the  Flat 
a and  Sir  Mark  Pres- 

promising  sprinter  is 

1 carry  Joint  top-weight 
Warning  Time,  but  the 
mrket  trainer  is  more 

to  wait  for  Royal  Ascot. 

tog  won  races  at  New* 
and  Folkestone  in 
last  autumn  to 

lie  scope  to  progress 

bare  declared  him 
more  as  a precaution, 
Sttsaid.  “if  the  ground 

good  or  easier  and 

pihg*ar  Ascot 
to.be  very  Ann,  then  I 
ran  him  on  Saturday- 
wise  he  would  wait 
ask  and  Orrery  Stakes 


Brian  Meehan's  Warning 
Time,  the  joint  top- weight, 
has  an  alternative  engage- 
ment at  Sandown  on  Saturday 
and  an  entry  for  the  Jersey 
Stakes.  If  both  colts  defected. 
Dashing  Blue  would  head  the 
handicap  and  the  weights 
would  rise  by  41b.' 

William  Hill  have  installed 
Pivotal  6-1  joint  favourite 
with  Willie  Jarvis's  React, 
who  finished  third  in  a New- 
market Listed  Fillies'  race 
earlier  In  the  montou 
Inevitably,  Saturday's 
sprint  will  be  highly  competi- 
tive but  sifting  through  the 
field,  one  of  toe  most  interest- 
ing runners  is  Major  Quality. 

James  Fanshawe’s  colt  has 
run  only  three  times,  all  over 
five  forlongs.  but  judging  by 
the  way  he  was  staying  on 
when  a good  second  to  Fond 
Embrace  at  Haydock  last 
month  he  should  be  suited  by 
the  extra  distance  and  is  at- 

at 

both  of  today's  meetings,  but 
that  should  be  no  impediment 
to  Stately  Dancer  (2.30)  at 
Salisbury. 

Following  several 
>ng  runs,  Geoff  Wragg^s  filly 
recorded  her  first  victory  cm 
identical  ground  over  10  for- 
longs  at  today’s  course  when 
Winning  a 12-runner  maiden 
by  threequarters  of  a length 

^By  BifW  Guest  out  rfa 
Dancing  Brave  mare,  toe  pro* 
SSsive  Stately  Dancer 
should  not  be  troubted  by  tof 
pvtra  two  furlongs  this  after- 
and  has  a sound  pppor- 

tSSty  to  allow  “P  “ ”25® 

Her  first  venture  into 

yeS?[S&k  will  be  asked  to 

Ss&wns. 

* "ffVai  SEE.* 

“ — -hn  was  riding  toe 

Carlisle.  ***  JS^The 

aiso-itopla  re  ^bie  to  hold 

stewards  ^ ^ incident 

an  had  left  toe 


Salisbury  with  form  for  the  Jackpot  races 


tooj 

UO  STATELY  DANCER  (nap) 


UO  IVralun  Punch 
4uOO  Satoamah 

UOOMwHean 
i Charlotte  Ccntey 


auction  STMCn  mrof 

DIZZY  TILLY  TNwgtwm  6-7 
BOUMUIOOLD  BMuhn  B-? 
a HEVBI OOLF  ULY  (BQ)  T MmgUon  0-7 
- 3 QRQHJIWIL  (BOOR  Ramon  8-3 
. 3 JOLT  WOO  (11)0  Diemll  8-3  . 


1(3)4 


0 NT  IWWUS  (30)  U McConnuk  M 
MYSTICAL  MLAMDCCyZE>B-6 

small  wiooiutanonB-a 

MUOUBRIWIniH  

54  WML  TO  WlH(2a)P  Morphy  B-3  . 


0 ACCOUNTANCY  LEADKH  (13)  BPtlagB-O  . 


JDnmlt)« 
JTSfrfAcB  > 


1M*  <to«  M 18,  Mint  Ml  Lftr  8,  J*  Woe  T 

7-5  &wo  Jcwrt,  4-1  JTy  Woo.  W 36*1  Wa  Go.  WU  To  Win.  B-1  (toy  TBy.  W-l  Uysncsl  Bland. 


JBMBj  riddon  and  hndway  21  aaL  H*yed  on  final  halong.  3rd  T4.3  behold 
WBcEog  Hour  SaUuty  ■ mdn  CL 

' JBXVWOOj  Dm*  headroy  a w.  M hrtelly  bate  lasn,  no  an.  3rd  a ffl, « belaid  Red  Eaten  {Ban 
WIBIy  nkt^Q. 

WILL  ID  mo  Mays  prorate*  ted  21  ouL  not  headed,  see  pace,  4th  d TO.  0 beUnd  Tipsy 
CnaktSalUnay  9 mOn  Mka  0). 


2a30  CITY  BOWL  HANDICAP  3Y01 


ifkaNCVITB 


SOI  ZX»-<»  aUWERA  (38)  MAJtey  5-8-10 


-006233  IALMM  {23}  (DJDEhwcrtb  5-9-6 
33103T-  TONVStfPT  (S81)M  f ' 


no 

m 


03-401  mrayiMJIC«(H)fC)G  Writs  a-8- tz 

24310-4  WWnSEA(1S)(C3(H9PCali34-12  

300-«0  VTCTOWA'S  SSC8ST  {*»)  U Cham**  4-9-6 

50Z425  UHCWkinSDWimm (B)(0) (WlCCyzar S-M  - 

0036-35  ABCADV  (t1>  PNtiwya  3-8-*  — 

118033  IWS  DOWN  (B)  (Q(IQU  Ryan  5-8-8 


jO  Mod  11 
-WCanaaS 


.MW  I 


4S5U3-  ROCQIMM!  MY  (US)  (C»)U  Baton  9-7-10 

5-00  NOTBUn  (M)  G Balding  W-10  : — 

fcWil  lwMWWnmaT.LriM'1 
4-1  Statehr  Dancer,  8-8  LallnM,  5-1  PpTl  Dnom.  Tonya  GdL  6-1 
13-1  Uaetened  Whan. 

FomxnK-STA'nsy  DANCBhChuad  leadar.  led  owr  M uL  ddvaa  oaL  won 
ttkt  0,  teeang  Uui  B.  1?«il 

■AUMk  Chased  mar,  rttlen  and  w#nr  eflauea  21  am.  nan  ana  pace.  2nd  0(7.  ZO  behind  Pandtee 
warn  (Bah  wefhepo*-  - 

HP'S  HflUNi  Rmranaa.  lid  owl  V oui  heeded  mda  flnal  mtang.  Sid  ol ».  IS  behind  hi  Tta  Money 
llaicaater  Intel  hep  gft  UNCMAHTEO  iWTEBa  PiacdnML  m paoa  6au  n 5di  (bn«l- 
TOinrs  an  Tr«*8d  laadn.  tad  21  on,  ridden  on.  LMte  (1m  dm  afln  hn)  beatma 

20  ran. 


ill 


iDfCaDpria. 


WWTX  OAi  Had  np.  haadMy  turn  a out.  Eajnd  m find  hotana.  *tti  iri  13.  a I 
iChapstow  in»0  hq>  gs). 

BDCOCAElEMYill-OlBi,  held  qs.  ancy  dniua  over  aom.  mpaea.  M d 5.9  Pa 
ffitigfaewnav&epfin). 


3.00  COantOE  HOT  HAKNCAPH  04,735 

301  noon- Mnanaue  (soo)  (D)BPaUnp5-8-io 

303  24W1-  DOOMS  BOUNCE  (M»)  (D)PUakafr8-9 

303  002250  SB  JOEY  (M)  (OJP  10njmy7-M 

300  244101  PAT1YI»*»(1S5  {CO)  JUoore  5-9-3 

D4U02  HBmJOUOH(3)(D)RHM]gM7-M 


_T  Spnka  1 
-LDattoil  14 

r(S)4 


T-20CHB  mm  FBW  CB  (23)  (D)  C Brtain  4-9-1 
01108-2  POVUMMCtOimL  Conran  5-T  - 


IttWBS  WBXOW  DALI  (*3)  (C)  (fi)  D Ehwxft  W4 
020310  MM  (T4)  (D)  P HorriB  7-8-12 
OO-OKTI  mOHDONADI  (4)  f73»*a)P9£D)JSeeer*fl  5-8-12 
1346-00  DOT  KMT  (SO)  (D)J  Totter  0-8-11 

SSMXM  ■AVBIflDmMlteher  T-8-10 

tnaOOD- BMKBJS  (C)  lord  Hantbvkn  8-M 
080-425  3H*BUP(lflHM|l*UcConBacl(*-fl-C 


JDKnrlaaafl 


308 
300 
310 
S11 
111 

314  060-425  Mia  UP  (10)  (W)  te  McConaaC*  Mtetriaa 

TV  KMTKt  Mr  Jaai  8,  IMar  Miea  7.  «3iNMa  0 

■Nfinp  5-1  UEar  Jottoa,  7-1  Patty  Onmes.  5-1  Oodde  Booace,  Sir  Jsey.  WRm  Dais.  Htgh  Domain, 
-Purple FSflB.  * • MiNNHE 

KnaDHX- MSTBl  JOLfOM  HBaAnyS  oal.  nttiy  ctanca  fanal  tanoag,  am  qatekan.  2nd  c*  3. 23d 
behMiACaiteaui(WBdiaraBi7yakaB^ 

pjuii  uiU83i  ei  linn  hi  ammi  mu iiiinaifii  Trn  Ti “ — ~i — ~~ — f—  — r iri  -~J1~rr 

TsttarOonKlDfl  3L 11  ran. 

aha— ap«1  UoulltlylK  t»  to  I^d  Bferfioistl,  »0I1  Yori  hra 

Sn  am  MteM  Ifl  ranr.  ttffl  <6 14,  Ul  Mand  TtaldiBrefla  iMawbary  B hep  fit). 

gnUDV  DALb  Haadwy  ewr  V ot*.  oa  oo  hwde  Seal  tariong.  3rt  of  7, 2S  behind  iftWohl  Easape 

ftf  Itn-tf^i  -*™w«y4^^iirp^h»riiii^Heii4aiTiriSB  in 

(4MU  RMM  Prandoam.  lad  w 11  out  iffl  wl  iaeide  6oal  tarioop,  ran  on,  2hd  E13,  B MUod 
ItameffEtGoodwrtCflcpgta.  


3J30  naaoinraME  common  stak»3Y0 a twt 
1 PBIHUB  PWE3I  CBr)gDMwna  9-0 


0413  5HOOTMGIIOWT(l8)UJBrvh8-3 
Olfi-CMCimfWJBIUteWI 


404  04*12  OU)  raBM  £1 3)  (C)(8fJLCBCaffl8-ri 


JHhl 

-i-DedacM 


408 


m fnOTTimnK<ni»aBppw^aa8-n 
0-  SUmm  (888)  K Cwntosteortwao  M - 

I B,  Shndbg  LMd  7 


_JHafd4 


mi 


11-4  Coded.  8-1  Prawn  Pondi,  t^smdmoUoM,  Old  Irish.  8-1  Snai  Theatrt 

0 IBANta 

uiiMMwnr  rwnni  riir>nf  ti  fjnrin‘aiiin*n'™'‘,r~J — r^f 

u^jn4ihg1sn!i.racBowelLaen  WrtajnlndmdaauagQaaiflnB 
2nSanSjmm*nttn9ad,oaaNsy  SootcaapeeaSaeiR  W 0C0.S  Wh«l  Ett-ViHlou 

oupnn  SSSoStaa,  «ny am*  «*i  w«c. 

Jn^KnHMabPmitamt,  hdMiBiMi.  iroaiaBedovtr  BcslMio!  13,24  bewd  **“9“ 
(Laieaslar  irafl  ntosfe  (ft 


4.00  IAVEBETOCK IUDBI FILLISB1  STAKEB  (MV  I)  3YO  fiNaa  In  CS^X8 

501  DO-  MYOR3AN  BLAND  (338)  H Baker  8-11 N 

502 
HU 
504 
305 
301 

507 

508 
508 

510 

511 
SIS 


11 

DUCHB8E  BE  BEBM  J Goaded  B-TI  ™.J.  Dotted  10 

uuu.YW*HmacEc«mB-ii  — — Aitaehaai 

DO  QOOSfiBSBRy  PIE (10) R Charlton 8-1 1 -TSpnkaO 

0- IOUFAKCV (300) Lard HuMliigdOnB-11  DKmtaaS 

3 PHEB5  OH  NICKY  (30)  W Mail  8-11  JWa.4 

63  SALIWAII (3fi) J Ihinloo 8-11 „WCmt 

ILCunaot  8-11 OIMha7 


_J  Raid  2 


Q THJ.TAHD  CM)  P Chappio-Hyani  B-11 

5-S  TSABSKAYA  (40)  Urs  J Cedi  8-11 OTA Ilia 

W WAfOnOM  STAR  (10)  J FMBftnw  8-11 HDqrt 

0-  WOLF CUDQK (327)  A Hkle  B-11  — ANaObaafi 

i B,  ItaHtea  Star  7,  Pm  On  IBafe]i  8 

>8-1 0achaaedeBefri.9-2Saieeraah.5-i  Wandering  Stall  8-1  Pran0nWdcy.7-lS<wiriefl).8-l 
Ittyara.  Umn, 

POMiaWBC'SAUEBIAft  Piflad  nm  Ihuys  proraiaaM.  ridden  aver  3 om,  ana  pan,  3rd  at  9. 3u 
HIM  Whtewater  Adair  iKBiapaw  ini  mdn  gi). 

WAHMHPW  STAR  Always  pmatnant  aveiy  chain  flnal  (urtong.  not  qureftm.  3rd  cl  18.  M behind 
Batatatea  (Knapton  Inll  mdn  gf) 

PRESS  OH  MCXYi  OweX.  ridden  and  headway  on  mane  raw  3 eat,  ran  on  ooa  pace.  M of  15. 28  bahino 
Paetry  [Oocdmod  n imta  ad) 


4.30  DORSET  WUBMCJIPH  31  BtiRls  83^444 
001  31006-0  ARTTUL  DANE  (70)  M KMlon-£ao  4-194 

m SEHM  PASDY1B HCE (S}«I> «n)(D)U l4cConnack 5-9-10  - 

•03  0/M7-30  ADtlflV  (14)  K Cunbigaani-Brown  *-8-8 

804  VD4S-0  EXPRESS B0UT1HQ (13) JAi*muH4-9-a MHtayi 

005  DOIHM  DUminiEft (IB) (C)(0) U Ryan 4-8^ RHaghNlO* 

006  600305  OmCE HOURS (MJ CCyzar 4-W JUmrM 

#07  0-00000  MAKiEDH  STM  (13)  MSesedarafi 


010 

Oil 

013 
Oil 

014 

015 
010 


304-  FAYHE  HOLLY  (318)  M Haaun-BUc  3-8-3 
060225  JAA2XM  (13)  (D)  II  UadgwUl  6-8-1 
(M»680  OEHTIE  R0HY(13)  (D)  U Ryan  4-8 
68-06  HAWJUUIA(0)fl  Hanaoa 3-8-12 
450050  SOAKMQ  (22)  (D)  (30)  P Buigavne  8 

OHIO  cnvODO  (40)  G Balding  3-8-8 

80-OfflO  AHJAY  (13)  (CD)  T Naughtth  8-8-fi 

9*610  POOITBI  (7)  (CD)  Un  P DulMd  4-8-5  — Cn«tar1D 

SOOOHI SHAYHES DCNIMI (5) (D) R Flawef  5-8-4  D Hagai* 


6-1  Oaanm,  7-1  Paddy 'a  Rice,  8-1  Expnna  floaOng,  GanSe  Iroay.  JO-1  Adla,  Omca  Horn 
KfEl  RUDE- JAAZMt  Nm  mudh  rooni  Sion,  headway  cwtr  K eta,  hampand  M oat,  ran  an,  SU  ot  15, 41 

hatind  Buhbie  Wnga  IBrlgMan  lia  hep  gat  OSTTLE  IRONY  HMd  op.  noi  dear  m and  sahChad  ngru  mar 
ii  put  one  pace.  7to  (am  3). 

PADOrSRKEi  Chased  feeders,  lad  raw  H out  held  m mL  aon  Wanncfc  (71  afta  hn)  beeHna  Uondna 
SuipilM  a M.  13  ran 

BOOS  ROimira:  WA  laadan.  evu  Hands' side  9 ml  wateMRl  ow  a ul  TUi  a(  13. « bNM 

DiMflo  INawbery  7S4y  bep  HQ 

AMLOH:  In  rear  noal  Sl.TUiol  10. 121  HMnd  Early  Peace  (Sandewn  lm  ctra  ga) 

OmcK  BOURSi  Aiways  pforatea.  nddM  over  3 cm.  osa  pace.  Rh  al »,  Bi  behind  Fannotf  |B>I|Mh  71 
WO- 


5.00  LAVEBSTDCK  HMBfiH  STAKES  (OH  II)  IYD  BHaa  la  03^3981 


0-0 


1 

I 

4 

■ 

0 

7 

0 

10 


(10)  G Bald  ng  B-11 


(IT 


00  BUflMDMFLAlH(10)fl  Rower  B-TI ; OHnll 

5-32  CHARLOTTE CORSAY (34) G Wragg B-11 HMaa 

D-  Hi KBI (413) II MeCormae* 8-11  3Mu| 

KBITIICXY  FALL  Lady  Heines  8-11 MkUni 

« HVA-TAB (H)PVWwyaS-ll  WCkmbB 

9-  PBOUN  DAWN  (231)  Uaior  D ChMeO  B-11 — nft 

45  PRBm  HUNT  (1B)S  Dow  B-11 JIlhMiI 

0 IBSKHi  LAST  (IQ  D EbworVi  8-11 JMaOMmu 

(3)io 


11  OOLBOUI  ■ fiOM  R Hodgn  8-11  

13  4-0  THUY  (B)  P GcM  5-11 

TOP  fOMTIMiCtalBlHCaHlav  8,  HMhTate,  TAyl 

Ba^uHOeriote  Contey.4-i  Trflby.5-1  Xeam*T  ft  1 .6-1  Saowpotas,  10-1  Uua-T«b,  U-i  Ida  Gten. 
Pram  Dtom. 


Results 


NOTTINGHAM 

2- 30  {1m  3f>  1,  SPA  lake:  R Hawim 
113-21:  z,  Zrnum  (B-11:  a,  Fmh  Look 
(74-iJ.  7-2  fa*  Alabanfl.  IB  ran.  2.  sh  hd.  (P 
liaUn)  Tote:  £8,10;  C3.40.t3.60.  C5.80.  Dual 
Ft  £86.80.  Trio:  £37020.  CSF:  £69.09.  ffft 

Covun  Moon.  (FUng  Of  Vtelon  wsa  dl&quall- 

lied  from  second  and  placed  bsQ. 

3- 00  (Sft  1,  BOLD  CATCH,  K D Briar 
(5-21.  2,  Cadaaaw  Char  (7-2)1  3,  Caaila 
AiMqrJank  (12-1).  6-4  lav  Just  Nk»c.  Bran. 

Z IX.  (R  Charftw)  Tots  U.VX  £1.40.  Ei.60. 

£3.3a  Dual  f:  C4J0.  CSF:  C1L87. 

SJKi (W* l,|H»ICimWR  BAY,  J Stack 
(6-1);  a,  Mditaanil*  (3-1  (t-Alvf,  S,  Ftoa- 

aw*  Ytai*  (7-1).  8-1  ]Wav  Kinaa  Harmony. 

9 ran.  IX,  iK  (T  Clamant)  Tam-  C9a>,  C2.20. 
Ei^ia  E2.10.  Dual  F-  C22JC  Trio:  C2t50. 
CSF:  £2528.  Tr  lease  £134.79. 

4.00  (Ira  S4yda):  1,  RESTRUCTURE, 
Paul  Eddery  1»-?L  2,  Lower  ao«rtt8-U  3, 
PabmaoD  (8-1).  3-1  fa*  Jar  ah.  Bran.  IX.  IX 
(UroJ  Cedi)  Tolc  E3.W.  EI  JO.  £2.00.  El. 00. 
Duel  P £1X88  Trie:  £62.60.  CSF:  £37.6*.  NR: 
Oolden  Aca. 

«0  {1m  Msslmfc  1,  OOLDEN  POND,  J 
Reid  {O-Sj;  3,  Wgh  Hate  (5-1);  3.  Hy 
(Uhry  (7-1).  4-1  tavDfircey  Busaetl  9ran. 

5BL  *■  IR  Joftrawn  Houghton)  Tola:  £5-30. 

£1.10,  £320,  £2.60.  Dual  ft  £10430.  Trie1 

£3690.  CSF:  £2802.  Trkaaf  CT49^»  NR. 
dusiHiuio. 

SjOO  (1m  «f)t  1,  DOUBLE  ACENT,  J 
Weaver  m-10  lav):  3,  Sakha  nz-ii:  3, 


of  Troy  (38-1)  13  ran.  3.  rh.  (M 

Johnston)  Tow  £1.70;  Cl  .TO.  £220.  £1296 

Dual  F:  M.10.  Trio:  £37^0.  CSF-  F1833. 
TrJcasc  £33429.  NR:  Vain  Prince. 

JACKPOTIi  £40.107.70, 

PLACEJ*OTj  £136,10.  QU ADROIT  £11.60. 

PONTEFRACT 

AM  (at*  ■*,  CLASS  MSTINCTtON,  R 

Pyham  (e-ifay);  2,NmyNon*«M  16-1);^ 


u , , « ron.  ML.  IX  (l. 

Hannon)  Trta:  £2^0;  Cl  JO,  £2.30,  £3.76 

Dual  FiM-BO.  Trio:  £5250.  CSF:  C12J7. 

3.1 9 flm  ait  7 . NORTH  ARDAR,  6 Com 
(4-5  tav);  3,  ReeaentaBt  (33-1);  3,  Aba»- 
Jbfw  »-!>■  10  ran.  Nk.  fi.  (Mrs  M 

Reveley)  Toe:  £130:  Ci.io.  £5.40.  E1«J. 

Dual  F-  01,30.  Trio:  £66  J»  C9F:EMJ1. 

MAS  tat*  1,  BOUIN  HARRY,  M Blrell 

(ID-1).  S,  Bokfiol  (14-1);  3,  Cutlmu  Lml 

(B-1).  4-1  lav  Faro  a Again.  io  ran.  X.  ah  hd. 

(T  Ewkrby)  Tola:  £19^0;  £3.10.  £4.40. 
£23a  Duel  Ft  £47.90,  Trio:  £184.00.  CSF: 
£126.01.  Trtcast  Cifl84  31. 

4.1 5 (la*  1,  HAKTA,  P«  Eddery  (5-1); 

H,  Cai— Mter  QtaB  (9-4  few);  *,  Pvny 

Pen«  14-1).  13  ran.  hd,  2.  (J  want)  Tqw. 

aaa  £2.10,  £1 40.  £200.  Dual  F- £63a  Trie- 
£1140.  CSF-  £112a  Tr  lease  £47.ea 
4.45  (SO:  1,  ALPIMC  TIME,  Pal  Eddery 

(2-5  (a*):  2,  Jnat  VtaBtaB  (10-1):  a.  Sn 

toga  Red  (6-1)  4 ran.  IX.  afi  hd.  (D  Loderi 

Tote:  £1.40.  Dual  F:  £150.  CSF.  £4.23. 

3.15  (1m  U>  1,  iUTTll!  ALLEY,  K 

Felton  (eve  lav):  Z,  ttaedfeal  Ota  (11-4). 

3,  Me  Hen  (16-1).  6 ran.  2X,  nk.  (lira  J 

Rameden]  Tow-  £1.70;  £1.10,  £1.30.  Dual  F; 

C190.  CSF:  D.S8. 

PLACHPOTiO*  10.  OUADPCmm.ia 
• EuenloarMiiha.paaelS. 


Redcar 


2.1 3 Blond*  Rooit 
2-40  mator  Woodctick 
3.1 5 Good  Hand 


lAdbnldM* 

4.1  fi  Baritone 

446  Contract  Bridge  (nb) 


Pr— iWonriT—ing ■ * Df  blintairt.  Oatogi  Oonri  tn  fln^  Ann  hi  n»no— 
2.15  HARTUPOOLUNmn  SBLOM  STAKES  3Y0  71 CA5S8  • 


DEE  PGETB  CEE  MWEaflBTOy  B-11  ..... 


FEARLESS  GAVAUBt  R HoBiiiahead  B-11  .... 

0 SAHfiRET  (24)  R Fabe,  8-11 . — 

(4  BLONDE  DOCK  (B)  (BF)  U CDe  imon  B-fi 

OCAlA-WnJMI  CM)  T Easter^  B-6 

l Don  Eonco  Irma  6-6 


_aPartta(S)4 
.JF  Lynch  (5)1 
■AMwal 


JCDMtoy* 

JUMO 


JOdb 


50»  RAMSEY  PfnDE (IS) C FaBharet B-fl NKaaoedyS 

TOP  FORM  TIPS;  Btoeda  Rocti  8,  Ramsay  Prtte  7 
1 B9fii  TtacsaMly  S 0 1 1 J CmtoB  S-2  (J  Owry)  14  ran 

BeBtog:  5-4  Blonde  Rock.  9-C  Cala-Hotme.  6-i  FeaHessCavaHer,  Rainey  Pide.  7-1  Dae  Pee  Tee  Caa. 
12-1  Samvel  20-1  Uaromm.  7 nan 


2.45  EVBIHU QA2XTTB HANOtCAP  In  C3^7B 
010-011  mairaPB)(11)(0)SKailleMafl  4-9-10 
ffilMO-  BUUARA  (2E2)  (C)  C Fihtnnst  4-8-9 


00-0013  »BS115IWOOimK*CM)mUJir»*5  3-6-fl 

406 >56-  ITOE*  LB  GOLD  TOO  (373)  LUoysWranea  4-8-5 
035634  SALLYOJ1SALLY  (8)  W 5&,ey  5-tM 
30-0000  FOUR  UUK  FLYER  (1 1)  E AWnn 
00-0000  OnOLE  (13)  NTlnklw  3-7-13 


00-8005  PERCY  PARK  (1*)  MW  Easwtiy  3-7-12 

50HB-C0  MACAROON  LADY(148)N  ByoaA  5-7-M  P Ffemy  (5)  1 

TOP  FORK  TVS:  Wrier  BhmfctlcfcB,  Rota  7,  MNKmadB 

IBftfi:  Scariwi  7 8 11 4 Cano0 10-1  (S  KatBaanA)  11  ran 

B^ttog:  1V4  Muter  WMOshd  3-1  Htgrooeea  9-2  SelmreaHr  6-1  Upn  La  Odd  Too,  e-r  Percy  Part, 
10-1  BuKara  0 mnmin. 


3.1  5 5UHD1RLA0D  CLABOHO  5TA8XS  3VD  2n  C%714 
1 522045-  COCO  HAND  (220)  (0)  J Wan  10-10-0 

621S.TB-  IRON  WENT  (3*2)  S KeUeeefl  5-10-0 


3*0-50  JALCAHTO  (13)  Ure  U Rewlay  6-10-0 
301120-  BROMSSA  (MS)  (CO)  Ur*  WRamlgy  10-9-11 
20-0030  FLYAWAY  BLUES  (IS)  lire  M Raidey  4-9-U . 

0443-45  TANCRSDIBSCHKF  (12)  W Barter  S-9-3  .... 

BITTSR  MOON  N Chamtoiam  5-8-2 

3MHU6  DON'T  CHY  (10)  Don  Emco  Ireise  8-8-1  — 

6544-66  LOWOCHOFT  (3)  K H#S0  4-8-1  

00  CHOKY  MUHA  (B)  C RurtBra  3-6-1 
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TOP  FORM  Tg*  Flynwy  Btaaa  B.  Tanned  MraMd  7,  Jateacde  e 
IMfii  RradaoaOOO  K Dario*  4-5  (Mi*  M Ba*nlnj)  10  ran 

TaTUi  JJ  11-4  inJ  Hand.  3-1  Jdcanu.  *-1  Brodecu  7-1  Ryaway  Blun.  8-1  Iron  Oatu.  LcngcwfL  ID-1 
Tanoed  uiute.  1®  w— *■ 


3.45  STAHLS*  JACKSON  BOTH  RACHTO  AHIOVnSAflY  HANDICAP  Bf  CSJNM 
1 1100-00  KESTON  POND  (IT)  (D)  Mrs  VAeanlay  6-10-0 14 Panto!  1 


HUKU  waiimrvM«|ii|w™»»*— l«-en. 

20-0040  COLWAY  RAKE  (1 1)  (B5  J WaBa  5-8-13 

410B1E  CAFTAW  CARAT  (11)  (D)  Urs  J Ramadan  5-9-12 

240303  PLUM  FIRST  (4)  (CO)  L L u|ns-Jamss  5-9-fl 
HKM06  SUPORWUPO  (13)  IP)  Mn  14  R 1 * ** ' 


.JICcmriMl* 
Wrot(7)7 
.C  vat  (7)  8 
2* 


140D35-  FORMIDABLE  LIZ  (200)  (D)  M Hnaamnd  6-9-0 

7 sO-GCte-  DDKBEN  (B)  (SU}  Dsefi  Snuih  12-64  - 

8 OOG-Ote  KVXBlATE(8)(m>lJirWkW!Be7-&-5  

• 000000  PRDIfi PRUPERTY (B)(D)UH Eattoiby 4-7-M  

10  000000  RAMKABADE  (11)  (C)  Don  Enrico  (non  5-7-10 

TOP  FORM  Pfcra  Rr*t  B,  CaptnM  Ciral  7,  Soparprlrie  6 
less:  ItaUto  Dri*e  fi  B 4S  D MhM  18-1 61  Onver)  IS  ran 

■ilttij  5-2  Cepiain  Carai.  r-2  Phm  Fwl  5-1  famadNUe  La.  6-1  InrigBata.  Superpride.  B-1  KaMM  Pond, 
16-1  Co  hear  10 
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J BARITQNS  (17)  J Watts  9-0 OEM 
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3 nniHW  *ilo  mu*  (13)  ^ HoftMlmd  i-0  _ 

DUHtaiqi 

NWRAS8ISJEyre^8  ..... 

■ nMnSemael 

HOT  A UJT  U W Eisttiby  9-0 

Data  Ofcean  12 

O Putin  (5)  I 

2 THE  LAWTON  WORM  (99)  Denys  Smith  M 
WOODSnUEtowM 

KPafinal 

KDariey  7 

ewm  lira: sanm. a, 

1 996*  Rablcrai  BOM  HB»1 3-2  (OBrararfll  Bran 

B(ilBiU  j_j  Barrtw*  6-1  FruteBL  1 W Tla  LamBffln  tom.  6*1  Divide  And  Rule.  10-1 NU  ALoLW-1 
RdMlnfl  Devon.  12  1 


4.45  KvcAmEunTmioRDiCAPamiroHearfiTi 

* 000  CLASH  OF  SWORDS  (1 9)  PCahrtr  9-7 

2140-00  ALFAV7A  (43)  J Bethel  IM  

S22GE2  aLWEROALE  nSOHT  (5)  K Hagg  9-1 

an  ni  aunv  SiaBBI  V MM1T Iff)  &* 


S2SG62  SIL¥SBnWx  KfOOnT  (5)  * J"1 

4*0-24  SHFS  SIMPLY  CHEAT  (8)  ■lO'R&’fl&'U  _ 

3BDD26  OROAIMED  (8)  EAbtjnW’  

450-000  «FIIOF(19)UHanmmd^.  ----- — 
O00D-4B  0M8t»SreUWf«»>AJ^n“n8f.'- 

* llbuflBJw! 


— HBtecM 
-j*ftiM»m» 
— ADfeiy(S)l0 
-QbflWdt 
.Puerto  (6)1 
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9 OOBD-4B  OEM  UPS  TO  U*SP*1"  "7. 

w ooo-oo  oeiejaus  pRBOft  (i«  - 

ii  boo-461  coimra»BiiDC*ii«cTteww  — 

ta  680-  STOLEAIIAIieH(SM)^  U"«^>w  — 

la  00-0031  HW«.YAIW0RmP^B*U6|4 

14  ODO^Efi  IAWH0R3JDI(1B)UKJRaiinflNlB-? 

w IBBrtO  MORTX»N  FALCON  CZS)  U W Eariraby  HI 

18  505KWOAiraBUDIM(t»nwEiMiWlBrta7-ii  - 

IT  00-0003  ECCSKnae  riXMCg  FIT)  M BWiy  7-10  — 

TOP  row  TIPSi  Caemet Bridge 8,  PitoeNf  Atorantola  ICatofcl  fi 

1 RejM  Yort  a 9 T X Coiwailon  1 1-4  (**•“ 1 H-  15  ri" 

Settop  IM  Cortrta  Bndge  7-1  Phrtcnl,  AWi.  SuwnMto  Kntgto.  Ontolnad,  8-1  Leva  Order. «.( 
BtoflhNmTefraa  "i  i . 
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Mika  Walker 
at  St  James'  Park 


THE  unbeaten  run  of 
games  that  has  seen 
Prance  emerge  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful 
forces  in  Europe  was  ex- 
tended to  24  last  night. 

A 22nd-minute  goal  from 
Chris tophe  Dugarry.  his  12th 
for  his  country,  was  enough 
to  take  France  past  the  team 
they  feared  most  in  this 
group:  the  Romanians. 

They  featured  no  English- 
based  players  although  that  is 
hardly  an  indication  of  any 
poverty  of  talent  Instead  they 
began  with  six  men  who  will 
perform  In  Serie  A.  that  is  if 
Zidane's  transfer  to  Juventus 
definitely  goes  through. 

Such  cosmopolitanism 
failed  to  faze  the  Romanians, 
who  had  only  two  players 
from  their  domestic  league.  In 
the  first  five  minutes  alone 
they  had  three  shots,  from 
Hagi,  Munteanu  and  La  earns, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  two 
Steaua  Bucharest  players  on 
the  pitch. 

Lacatus  is  a familiar  name. 
Familiarity  with  a name, 
however,  does  not  mean  his 
movements  can  be  predicted 
and  he  was  scythed  down 
three  times  in  the  opening 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Amazingly  considering  the 
refereeing  so  far  in  this  tour- 
nament, no  Frenchman  was 
booked  but  in  the  20th  min- 
ute. when  Di  Meco  upended 
Lacatus  once  more,  the  yel- 
low card  was  Anally  shown. 

At  this  point  the  much 
talked-about  French  attack, 
the  one  that  could  do  without 
Cantona  and  Glnola,  had  not 
been  seen.  It  was  all  to  change 
rapidly.  Stelea.  the  Romanian 
keeper,  only  had  to  deal  with 
a back-header  from  Petrescu. 
but  in  the  22nd  minute  Djor- 
kaeff  latched  on  to  a Des- 
champs  nod  forward,  swiv- 
elled and  hit  a volley  that  had 
Stelea  at  full  stretch. 

Encouraged,  the  French 
took  the  lead  60  seconds  later. 
This  time  Djorkaeff  was  the 
provider,  slinging  in  a hope- 
ful cross  that  Dugarry,  under 
pressure  from  two  defenders, 
did  well  to  get  to. 

However,  his  far  from  bril- 
liant header  would  not  have 
caused  Stelea  any  problems 
had  he  stayed  on  his  line.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  had 
chosen  to  corive  for  the  cross 


Playmaker’s  piledri ver . . . France's  pivotal  midfielder  Zidane  gets  off  a shot  past  the  Romanian  sweeper  Belodedici 


and  the  ball  bounced  slowly 
into  an  empty  net 

France  settled  at  once  and 
with  Deschamps  orchestrat- 
ing affairs  from  the  centre, 
they  began  to  develop  cohe- 
sive teamwork  to  add  to  their 
impressive  individual  skills. 

Hagi  countered  with  shots 
either  side  of  Lama’s  posts  al- 
though Deschamps  almost  ex- 
tended France's  lead  shortly 
before  the  break  with  a volley 


that  screamed  inches  wide. 

Probably  concerned  at  how 
the  Romanian  influence  had 
waned,  their  manager  Anghel 
Iorrianescu  took  off  the  inef- 
fective Raducioiu  at  half-time 
for  Moldovan  and  then,  some- 
what surprisingly,  replaced 
Lacatus  with  Ilie.  It  did  little 
to  interrupt  the  French  mo- 
mentum though,  and  had  Kar- 
embeu  made  any  sort  of  con- 
nection with  Guerin's  cross 


they  would  have  been  two 
ahead.  Following  that,  only 
excellent  defending  by 
Popescu  and  Lupescu  pre- 
vented openings  created  by 
Djorkaeff  and  Zidane  being 
converted  into  goals. 

Try  as  he  might,  Hagi  just 
could  not  lift  those  around 
him  and  when  he  did  manage 
to  put  Moldovan  in  via  a typi- 
cal dagger  pass,  Blanc  got  a 
decisive  foot  in.  Even  a fierce 


Hagi  free-kick  was  comfort- 
ably claimed  by  Lama. 

Perhaps  sensing  they 
needed  a second  goal  to  kill 
the  game  off,  the  French  with- 
drew Dugarry  and  brought  on 
their  league's  leading  scorer 
Loko.  It  almost  worked  imme- 
diately as  Loko  ran  at  Mihali, 
left  him  on  the  floor,  but  then 
rather  than  pass  to  Djorkaeff 
he  chose  to  shoot  It  was  the 
wrong  choice. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MCHAS.  S7EB£ 

He  was  not  the  only  French- 
man to  make  such  a decision 
on  a night  when  more  single- 
minded  attacking  would 
surely  have  yielded  more 
goals.  The  Spanish,  who  fJace 
France  next  will  not  have 
liked  what  they  saw. 

Hom>nte  Stelea;  Bekxtetfid,  Poonscu, 
Mihail.  Salymea.  Lupescu,  Popescu. 
Munteanu.  Hapl.  Lacatus.  Raductato. 
ttewBK  Lama:  Blanc.  Di  Meco.  Thurmm. 
Duality.  Guerin.  DasOiainpa.  Karembeu. 
Zidane.  Dugarry,  Djorkaeff. 

• H Krug  (Germany). 


Patrick  Glenn  on  the 
Dutch  storm  that 
overshadowed  the 
midfielder’s  display 

Anybody  who 

doubted  the  wisdom 
of  AS  Monaco's  deci- 
sion to  invest  £3  mil- 
lion in  John  Collins  last 
month  should  have  seen  his 
performance  at  Villa  Park 
yesterday.  The  little  mid- 
fielder is  already  regarded 
by  the  Scotland  manager 
Craig  Brown  as  “the  best 
professional  anybody  conld 
work  with”  and  his  fitness 
and  readiness  to  compete 
were  evident  from  the  ear- 
liest moments. 

Blessed  with  what  mod- 
ern coaches  call  “a  great 
engine”,  Collins  also  pos- 
sesses what  an  earlier  gen- 
eration called  “an  educated 
left  foot”.  He  uses  it  both  to 
pass  accurately  and  take 
the  ball  from  opponents. 

There  is  little  doubt  that 
his  mastery  of  the  impecca- 
bly timed  challenge  helped 
Scotland  through  the  open- 
ing IS  minutes  yesterday, 
when  the  Dutch  threatened 
to  blow  them  away. 

He  had  made  an  equally 
telling  contribution  after 
seven  minutes,  when  he 
knocked  a shot  off  the  line 
with  his  left  arm.  The 
transgression  went  unno- 
ticed, much  to  tha  rhagrin 
of  Holland's  manager  Gnus 
mdrtink  “It  was  definitely 


handball  and  even  Collins 
admitted  It”  he  said.  “But 
the  referee  was  standing  in 
a very  bad  position.  At  In- 
ternational level  you  have 
to  see  things  like  that  It 
was  a big  and  bad 
mistake.” 

The  Chelsea  striker  John 
Spencer  was  unimpressed 
with  the  Dutch  bleating.  “If 
they  say  they  deserved  to 
win.  it’s  op  to  them,”  he 
said.  “They  can  moan  and 
bitch  all  they  want,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they’ve 
got  a point  and  we've  got  a 
point 

“Three'  days  before  this 
wiatrfi,  on  the  strength  of 
Holland's  victory  over  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the 
best  team  in  the  world.  The 
press  in  England  were  say- 


ing this  was  the  way  .ihe 
IfripHsh  game  should  go, 
that  it's  the  game  of  the 
future.  Well  we've  got  a 
draw  against  them  and  they 
mn  moan  all  night  if  they 

like."  _ • 

The  controversy  should 
not  detract  from  Collins's 
contribution.  He  was  still 
firing  the  ball  from  oppo- 
nents and  sprayingMt 
around  when  the  referee 
blew  the  final  whistle.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  be 
was  hugged  like  a return- 
ing son  by  Brown  at  the 
finish. 

As  for  the  manager  him- 
self; he  should  perhaps  boy 
a crystal  ball  and  spend  his . 
summers  at  the  end  of  a 
pier.  His  prediction  that 
Group  A would  be  "inore 
open  than  most  people 
imagine”  is  becoming  more 
chillingly  accurate  with 
each  game. 

He  had  also  said  that  his 
players  bad  fitness,  resolve 
and  resilience  on  their  side, 
and  that  is  exactly  what 
transpired.  The  Scots  ex- 
ploited their  strength, 
which  is  durability,  and  de- 
served to  take  the  point. 

Brown  was  tickled  to 
death  by  it  alL  “It  was  a 
fighting,  organised  perfor- 
mance, which  we  knew  we 
would  need  against  a team 
of  Holland’s  talent,”  he 
said.  “Bat,  hopefully,  we 
will  play  better  from 
middle  to  front  in  order  to 
get  into  the  qoarter-Bnals. 

“There  may  have  been  an 
element  of  luck,  but  I 
would  prefer  to  put  it  down 
to  good  defending  and 
organisation.  I'm  con- 
vinced we  will  improve  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  we 
will  take  from  this  result. 

“It’s  on  to  Wembley  on 
Saturday  now  and  we’re 
very  happy  about  that  Pm 
not  claiming  we’ll  beat  Eng- 
land, bnt  I’m  convinced 
they  will  find  it  hard  to 
beat  ns.”  . 

Brown  also  revealed  that 
his  decision  to  nhawgp  the 
three-man  defence  to  a flat 
back  four  had  been  taken 
the  moment  he  heard  the 
draw. 

“Because  the  Dutch  play 
two  wingers,  we  had  to  do 
that.  Onr  players  were  a lit- 
tle uneasy  about  it  when  I 
told  them,  because  they  are 
used  to  the  3-5-2  set-up. 
Bat  they  coped  very  welL” 
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EURO  96 


Group  B:  Romania  0,  France  1 

France  select  cruise  control 
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handball  row 


Supporters  blame  FA 
over  empty  seats 


Supporters  yesterday 

attacked  the  Football 
Association  for  their 
handling  of  ticket  sales  for 
Euro  96,  which  they  say  has 
led  to  the  embarrassing 
empty  spaces  seen  at  Elland 
Road  and  Old  Trafford  for  the 
first-round  games  there. 

“I  would  pinpoint  the  FA,” 
said  Debbie  Ralls,  the  Foot- 
ball Supporters  Association 
Manchester  Euro  % coordina- 
tor. ‘Tor  the  way  they  have 
sold  and  priced  tickets,  it  is 
the  FA  Cup  semi-final  fiasco 
all  over  again,  with  empty 
spaces  for  a big  match  be- 
cause supporters  have  been 
priced  out  of  it.” 

However  the  FA  was  quick 
to  defend  itself,  pointing  out 
that  90  per  cent  of  tickets 
have  been  sold  and  that  that 
total  is  increasing,  with  nine 
of  the  27  remaining  games 
sell-outs  and  four  nearly  sold 
out  “You  have  to  see  the 
prices  in  context,”  said  John 
Wray,  the  FA  spokesman  in 
Leeds.  "For  the  British  Grand 
Prix  tickets  range  from  £57 
entry  to  £115  for  the  grand- 
stand, or  the  England  v New 
Zealand  one-day  match  were 
£22  to  £42.  You  have  to  look  at 
the  importance  of  the  compe- 
tition and  the  quality  of  play 
and  if  you  do  that  I don't 
think  the  price  is  too  high.” 

However  the  vast  majority 
of  the  tickets  unsold,  includ- 
ing the  11.979  out  of  35.000  for 


Armchairfans 
swell  ratings 

Nearly  io  million 
people  watched  ITV’s 
coverage  of  England's  fal- 
tering start  to  the  Euro  96 
campaign  against  Switzer- 
land, writes  Andrew  Cuff. 

The  network  achieved  a 
peak  audience  of  9.9  mil- 
lion (a  77  per  cent  share  of 
all  TV  viewers)  for  the 
Wembley  game.  The  aver- 
age audience  was  8.5  mil- 
lion, according  to  unofficial 
industry  figures. 

Channel  4's  coverage  of 
the  Derby  at  Epsom  took  a 
hammering,  with  audi- 
ences peaking  at  just  2.1 
million. 

The  lore  of  Euro  96  for 
armchair  fans  was  empha- 
sised with  unofficial  fig- 
ures for  Sunday’s  matches. 
Spain  v Bulgaria  on  ITV 
peaked  at  5.7  million,  while 
BBCl  scored  peak  audi- 
ences of  7.2  million  for  Ger- 
many v Czech  Republic  and 
8.0  million  for  Denmark  v 

Portugal. 


Romania  v Bulgaria,  are  in 
the  higher  categories.  Prices 
range  from  £15  to  £45  for 
punpfs  away  from  Wembley. 

The  organisers  claim  that 
the  banks  of  empty  seats  are 
unlikely  to  be  seen  much 
from  now  on.  “We  have  sold 


TeamtalW 


For  the  latest  Transfer  News 

Call  0891  33  77+ 


Arsenal 
Aston  Villa 
Birin.  City 
Biaefcbum 
Bolton 
Brantford 
Burn!  ay 
Chelsea 
Coventry  City 
Derby  County 
Ev  orfon 
HuckLTown 


09  Ipswich  Town 
11  Leeds  United 
34  Leicester  City 
21  Uvwpoetf 
36  Man.  City 
24  Man.  United 

31  MkJdtostxough 
06  MWvrafl 

17  Newcastle  lltd 
28  Norwich  City 
05  Nottm.  Forest 

32  OPR 
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33 
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29 
16 
18 
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25 
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Sheffield  Wed.  Ut 
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West  Ham 

Wimbledon 
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Celtic 
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more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
1.4  million  tickets  for  the 
tournament,”  said  the  tourna- 
ment director  Glen  Kirton. 
"and  that  is  20  per  cent  more 
than  we  projected.  We  expect 
that  the  limited  number  of 
tickets  remaining  will  be 
snapped  up  quickly  as  the 
tournament  progresses.” 

The  FSA  says  this  will  be 
difficult,  however,  because  of 
the  way  tickets  are  sold.  The 
Euro  96  ticket  hotline  is  usu- 
ally engaged  and  elsewhere 
tickets  can  only  be  bought  in 
person  from  some  grounds. 

The  FA  revealed  that  4.000 
people  with  tickets  for  the 
Germany  v Czech  Republic 
game  did  not  bother  to  turn 
up.  David  Meek,  the  Euro  96 
Manchester  spokesman,  said: 
"We  only  had  9.700  tickets  un- 
sold. So  you  have  a substan- 
tial number  of  people  with 
tickets  who  didn’t  come.” 

The  FSA  says  that  the  FA 
could  sell  the  tickets  on  the 
day  if  they  reduced  prices.  "If 
they  want  to  fill  the  stadium 
they  could  reduce  the  prices 
now.”  said  Ralls. 

However  Euro  96  compares 
favourably  with  the  1966 
World  Cup.  where  die  best 
attended  game  in  percentage 
terms  was  France  v Uruguay 
at  White  City,  where  99  per 
cent  of  tickets  were  sold.  At 
Wembley,  where  England 
were  based.  96  per  cent  of  the 
available  tickets  were  sold 
and  Old  Trafford  sold  only  35 
per  cent.  Overall  ticket  sales 
were  80  per  cent.  Then,  too. 
tickets  were  considered  very 
expensive:  the  average  price 
was  19.’2l.i  and  the  tourna- 
ment broke  world  records  for 
receipts. 

Martin  Waimcrtght  adds: 
Two  football  fans  were  camp- 
ing In  lonely  splendour  last 
night  on  an  £81.300  site  in 
Leeds  designed  to  take  2.000 
visitors.  A friendly  game  of 
five-a-side  between  camp  staff 
and  fans  was  earlier  reduced 
to  four-a-side  because  there 
were  not  enough  campers  to 
field  a full  team. 

. Earlier,  the  camping  popu- 
lation at  Temple  Newsam 
Park,  paid  for  by  Leeds  city 
council,  swelled  to  18.  as  a 
number  of  Spanish  and  Bul- 
garian fans  slept  in  two  of  the 
10  marquees  provided. 

Leeds's  two  campers, 
Andrew  Penson  and  Nick 
Fuller,  both  21  and  from 
Southampton,  praised  the  site 
as  "brilliant  and  well-orga- 
nised”. But  Fuller,  who  came 
north  after  failing  to  get  tick- 
ets for  Wembley  matches, 
said:  “It’s  just  that  there's 
hardly  anyone  here." 


TRUST  the  Germans  to 
get  the  best  story. 
Their  2-0  victory  over 
the  Czech  Republic  gained 
universal  approval  in  the 
fatherland,  particularly 
when  set  against  England’s 
lacklustre  opener. 

“ Wunderbor."  crowed 
Bildzeitung,  the  best-sell- 
ing tabloid,  which  com- 
bined Its  praise  with  a few 
cheap  shots  at  the  English: 
“They  wanted  to  celebrate 
the  greatest  triumph  since 
the  World  Cup  victory  of 
1966.  But  foe  English,  who 
view  themselves  as  foe  in- 
ventors of  football,  are  al- 
ready on  their  backs.”  it 
said. 

While  Bild  indulged  in 
typical  tab-thumping  — 
“Berti  that  was  great  fun. 
Two  great  goals  and  Ger- 
many are  now  tournament 
favourites'*  — the  lofty 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
also  got  stuck  into  Eng- 
land: “A  host  has  never  left 
his  own  party  so  quickly.  It 
was  like  a flight.  The  play- 
ers with  the  three  lions  on 
their  chest  ran  for  foe  cel- 
lars. Hie  supporters  made  a 
beeline  for  the  Tube.  The 
holy  temple  of  football  be- 
longed to  7.000  Swiss.” 

In  Prague  the  Czech 
Republic's  defeat  was 
greeted  with  resignation. 
“Worse  than  losing  was  our 
bad  performance.”  thun- 
dered the  beadline  in  the 
country's  biggest-selling 
daily.  Mlada  Fronta  Dues. 


Germany 
salutes 
its  own 


The  country's  national 
sports  daily.  Sport,  had 
much  more  fun  writing 
about  foe  English  bobbici  ” 
(bobbies).  "The  bobbici 
quite  liked  foe  fact  that 
both  the  Czech  and  German* 
fans  were  taking  pictures  of 
them  — they  even  lent  their 
strange  helmets  to  fans  pos- 
ing for  photos.”  Rather  per- 
versely, the  paper  con- 
cluded: “In  this  respect  we 
beat  the  Germans,  because 
the  English  policeman  is 
more  popular  with  Czechs 
than  Germans”. 

There  was  pain  in  Spain 
where  foe  press  was  unim- 
pressed by  the  1-1  draw 
with  Bulgaria.  “We  suf- 
fered!" screamed  As  in  a 
large  red  front-page  head- 


line, adding  that  “S 
was  only  saved  on  foe: 
debnt  by  Alfonso’s  lucky 
goal”.  El  Mundo  called  it 
“Spain  without  light”. 

El  Pais  reserved  its  poi- 
son pen  for  England. 
“Wembley  was  all  pomp 
and  circumstance,  a 
revered  ground  which  did 
not  deserve  the  game  that 
England  played  against 
Switzerland.  They  are  long 
with  the  ball  and  short  on 
ideas.  Gascoigne  has  lost 
himself  In  a sea  of  injuries, 
beer  and  lack  of  controL 
What  we  have  now  Is  a slow 
and  overweight  midfield 
player." 

In  Sofia  news  of  Bulgar- 
ia's draw  overshadowed  foe 
latest  government  crisis 
and  the  bread  and  petrol 
shortages.  Stan  dart  News 
even  suggested  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  deliber- 
ately replaced  four  minis- 
ters on  foe  eve  of  foe  game 
so  that  no  one  would  notice. 
Trud  produced  the  day’s 
most  downbeat  intro  — 
“The  Bulgarians  foiled  to 
avail  themselves  of  the 
knockout  and  this  resulted 
in  a draw"  — while  24 
Chasa  was  more  concerned 
with  the  supporters,  print- 
ing a picture  of  a Bulgarian 
fan  drinking  beer  In  a pub 
with  two  Spaniards.  The 
caption  read:  “Both  groups 
of  fans  find  the  coffee  and 
soup  undrinkable  in  Leeds 
so  they  have  no  choice  but 
to  drink  beer.** 


Scots  take  Dutch  courage  at  Villa  Park 


'Continued  from  back  page 
blocking  Bergkamp’s  shot 
with  his  legs  after  McCall  had 
thwarted  De  Kock.  Scotland 
had  managed  to  restore  some 
parity  even  though  Holland 
always  looked  the  more  likely 
to  score. 

Spencer  gave  Scotland  an 
extra  sharpness  up  front  after 
replacing  Booth  at  half-time, 
but  neither  he  nor  Durie  seri- 


ously disturbed  Reiziger.  De 
Kock  and  Bogarde.  Even  so. 
the  Scottish  support  filling 
the  bulk  of  the  Holte  End  had 
moments  to  cheer:  as  early  as 
the  15th  minute  McAllister 
strode  through  a gap  on  to 
Boyd's  return  pass  and  might 
have  scored  had  he  opted 
more  for  power  than  accuracy 
in  trying  to  place  the  ball. 

Durie’s  only  real  chance  ar- 
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rived  in  the  63rd  minute 
when  Billy  McKinlay.  who 
had  replaced  GalJacber.  found 
him  unmarked  to  his  left. 
Durie.  however,  miscued. 

Scotland  spent  the  rest  of 
the  match  redoubling  their 
efforts  to  save  it.  and  Seedorf 
seemed  determined  to  lend  a 
hand.  Having  bounced  a free 
header  over  the  bar  early  in 
the  second  half,  he  saw  Col- 
fins  block  his  close-range  shot 
with  only  four  minutes  to  go. 

A courageous  and  intelli- 
gent performance  by  Scot- 
land. then.  England  will 
need  both  qualities  in  abun- 
dance on  Saturday. 
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Sacchi  treads 
atighlrope 

Ian  Ross  on  a nation  questioning  its 
coach  as  Italy  meet  Russia  today 


IN  A country  boasting  56 
million  managers  of  its 
national  team.  It  takes  a 
brave  or  foolish  man  to  pluck 
from  his  pack  three  aces  and 
cast  them  to  the  winds  with- 
out a hint  of  regret 
Italy  open  their  Euro  96 
campaign  against  Russia 
today  and,  as  ever,  the  man  in 
charge  is  walking  a perilously 
thin  line  between  deification 
and  vilification. 

Erudite  and  thoughtful 
though  he  can  be,  Arrigo  Sac- 
chi could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
one  of  sport's  great  communi- 
cators. He  relies  upon  the  fact 
that  silence  can  paint  its  own 
picture. 

Indeed,  many  of  those  Ital- 
ians who  will  pour  into  An- 
field  this  evening  still  await  a 
definitive  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  has  tumbled  from 
Latin  lips  since  Sacchi  omit- 
ted Roberto  Baggio.  Gianluca 
Via  111  and  Guiseppe  Signori 
from  his  22-man  squad. 

Channel  4‘s  coverage  of 
Serie  A has  elevated  to  prom  i- 
nence  a host  of  shaggy-haired, 
unshaven  players,  yet  those 
three  names  appear  to  have 
burrowed  deepest  into  the 
British  consciousness. 

"Those  seem  to  be  the  only 
Italian  players  you  English 
have  heard  of.”  said  a Mila- 
nese journalist  yesterday. 

Understandably.  Sacchi  is 
fed  up  with  having  to  point 
out  that  Baggio  and  Vialll  are 
sliding  towards  retirement 
and  Signori  is . . . well . . . con- 
sidered not  good  enough. 

"What  is  done  is  done " 
said  Sacchi  yesterday.  “I  feel 
very  close  to  Yialli  in  particu- 
lar. We  have  a long-standing 
friendship  and  I am  very  sym- 
pathetic towards  him." 

Sacchi's  pedigree  is  such 
that  It  is  difficult  to  criticise 
his  selection  policies.  Never  a 
man  to  do  the  expected,  he  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the 
Juventus  forward  Fabrizio 
Ravanelll  would  not  start 
today  either. 

The  grey-haired  one  is  to  be 
held  in  reserve  until  Friday’s 
meeting  with  the  Czech 
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Republic  at  the  same  venue, 
so  allowing  Gianfranco  Zola 
of  Parma  and  Pierluigi  Casir- 
aghi  of  Lazio  to  dovetail  up 
front  "RavanelU  needs  to  be 
patient,”  said  Sacchi. 

Predictably,  the  manager  is 
an  admirer  of  German  foot- 
ball. “I  thought  the  Germans 
were  extraordinary  against 
the  Czechs.”  he  said,  “Every 
team  has  limitations  but  Ger- 
many has  fewer  than  others. 

"It  is  vitally  important  that 
we  open  with  a win,”  he 
added.  "The  start  is  always 
uncertain.  Teams  tend  to  find 
the  first  game  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all." 

Russia  are  comfortable 
with  the  suggestion  that 
while  they  might  make  life 
difficult  for  Italy  and  Ger- 
many they  may  not  be  quite 
good  enough  to  move  into  the 
tournament’s  latter  stages. 

Their  dismal  performances 
in  the  1994  World  Cup  finals 
are  best  ignored  for  several 
players  of  note  — including 
Everton's  Andrei  KancheLskis 
— refused  to  take  part. 

However . a change  of  coach 
has  engendered  a sense  of 
Unity.  And  if  their  discipline 
does  not  desert  them  Oleg  Ro- 

mantsev's  side  could  well  be 
going  to  the  quarter-finals 
rather  than  simply  coming  to 
make  up  the  numbers. 

“We  are  very,  very  strong 
when  going  forward.*'  said 
hanchelskis.  “We  always  look 
Uke  we  can  score  but  we  do 
have  to  learn  how  to  tighten 
up  at  the  back." 
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Uefa  orders 
referees  to 
stay  tough 


•hrtfa  Thorpe 


UEFA  yesterday 
risked  making  a 
mockery  c£  the  Euro- 
pean Championship 
when,  instead  of  heeding 
warnings  about  the  over-zeal- 
ous  use  of  yellow  cards,  ft 
vowed  to  press  on  with  its 
dampdown  and  fined  those 
teams  -who  had  collected  four 
or  more  cautions. 

The  first  four  games  saw  30 
yellow  and  two  red  cards, 
prompting  concern  that 
countries  may  run  out  of 
players  in  a tournament 
many  fear  is  being  turned 
into  a no-tackle  area. 

Germany’s  coach  Berti 
Vogts  reacted  to  the  10  book- 
ings — six  to  his  side  — 
Issued  by  England’s  David  El- 
leray  in  Monday's  Group  C 
game  with  Czechoslovakia  by 
branding  some  of  the  yellow 
cards  “rather  questionable,  it 
wasn’t  a physical  game,  if  this 
carries  on  ni  only  be  able  to 
field  nine  men  in  our  last 
group  match  against  Italy.” 

There  are  also  concerns 
that  opposing  players  are  ask- 
ing for  opponents  to  be 
booked  every  time  a free-kick 
is  awarded  and  that  the  use  of 
yellow  cards  is  too 
inconsistent 

The  figures  are  way  ahead 
of  the  last  tournament  which 
saw  just  12  yellows  issued  by 
the  same  stage.  The  first  four 
games  of  the  1994  World  Cup 
saw  just  15  yellows  and  two 
reds. 

With  two  cautions  or  one 
rt<«niwai  leading  to  a one- 
game  ban,  it  had  been  thought 
that  yesterday's  meeting  be- 
tween Uefa  and  Euro  96  offi- 
cials would  order  referees  to 
rethink  before  a competition 
between  the  best  players  in 
Europe  turns  into  one  for  the 
best  reserves.  Instead  Uefa 
got  even  tougher. 

Following  its  practice  of  fin- 
ing any  team  which  accumu- 
lates four  or  more  cautions  in 
a game.  Uefa  docked  Ger- 
many £4,000  and  the  Czech 
Republic  £2,500. 

Switzerland  were  fined 
£2,000  for  their  four  yellows 
against  England.  Spain,  who 
had  four  players  cautioned 
and  Pizzi  dismissed  against 
Bulgaria,  were  fined  £3£00. 


The  Bulgars,  who  had  Houbt- 
chev  sent  off  and  three 
booked,  must  pay  £2,500 — the 
same  as  Portugal  for  their 
five  cautions  against 
Denmark. 

As  well  as  levying  the  fines, 
Lennart  Johansson  sent  a let- 
ter to  the  16  finalists  saying: 
“As  president  of  Uefa,  I ap- 
peal to  the  delegations  partici- 
pating in  Euro  96.  Players 
should  not  only  content  them- 
selves with  wearing  fair-play 
logos,  but  are  also  expected  to 
display  fair  play  in  their 
conduct" 

He  added:  "1  am  concerned 
about  the  high  numbers  of 
yellow  cards  and  the  two  red 
cards  that  the  referees  had  to 
show  in  the  first  four  matches 
of  the  tournament  Players 
are  reminded  of  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Laws  of  the 
Game.” 

Johansson  also  promised 
no  red  light  for  yellow  cards: 
“Referees  shall  continue  to  be 
firm  in  carrying  out  their 
duty."  he  said. 

But  the  PFA  chief  executive 
Gordon  Taylor  argued  that 
the  problem  was  the  cautions, 
not  the  fair  play.  "The  num- 
ber of  cautions  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  that  has  existed  in  these 
games,"  he  said.  “People  have 
paid  good  money  to  see  good 
entertainment.  The  disap- 
pointment has  been  the  num- 
ber of  cards  dished  out” 

The  former  referee  Clive 
Thomas  blamed  Uefa  for  turn- 
ing referees  into  robots.  "The 
referees  are  ruled  by  fear. 
There  is  no  common  sense  be- 
cause such  a thing  does  not 
exist  in  the  rule  book.  It  wor- 
ries me  immensely  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  Champion- 
ship so  far.  There  is  no  con- 
sistency and  the  flow  of  the 
game  is  constantly  Inter- 
rupted. That’s  bad  for 
everybody.” 

However.  Johansson  said 
that  referees  will  get  even 
tougher.  "They  have  also 
been  askwd  to  act  against  de- 
laying tactics  employed  by 
players,  such  as  carrying  or 
kicking  the  ball  away  after 
the  whistle  of  the  referee,”  he 
said. 

In  the  1992  tournament  not 
one  player  was  dismissed. 
The  31  gkmes'  saw'  50 
bookings. 


Turkey  talk 
a plucky  fight 


Martin  Thorpe 

favours  Croatia  in 
the  Group  D meeting 
of  finals  debutants 


QNE  WAY  to  describe 
Turkey's  task  in  taking 
on  Croatia  today  might 
be  “welcome  to  hell”.  For  the 
Croats  would  have  to  be  at 
their  enigmatic  worst  to  suc- 
cumb to  a shock  of  Galata- 
saray-Manchester  United  pro- 
portions at  the  City  Ground. 

But  the  Turks  are  nothing 
If  not  optimistic.  "Don’t  write 
us  off  as  one  of  the  surprise 
teams,”  said  their  coach  Fatih 
Terbn.  "We  believe  we  can  do 
very  well  in  these  finals  and 
might  even  wear  the  crown.” 

Those  ready  to  dispute  that 
would  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  time  Turkey 
have  qualified  for  the  Euro- 
pean finals  and  they  are  alone 
in  not  having  one  player  with 
a foreign  club. 

That  may  change  with  a 
successful  run  in  Euro  96,  but 
first  they  must  overcome  a 
Croatia  side  who  on  their  day 
can  slice  through  any  team, 
not  Just  Turkey.  In  qualifying 
they  even  won  in  Italy.  But 
the  relationship  between  the 
total  and  the  sum  of  their  im- 
pressive parts  has  been  an  er- 
ratic one  in  the  country’s 
brief  history  and  nothing  can 
be  taken  for  granted  with  the 
men  in  the  red  and  white 
chessboard  shirts. 

Just  look  at  the  build-up 
they  got  for  the  friendly  at 


Wembley.  Only  bo  disappoint 
again.  The  Croats  learned 
from  that  goalless  draw  and 
decided  the  slow  build-up  that 
took  them  to  the  top  of  their 
qualifying  group,  ahead  of 
Italy,  needed  to  be  applied 
quicker,  more  aggressively 
and  with  more  confidence. 

This  is  one  of  the  things 
they  have  been  working  on  in 
training  as  they  approach 
their  first  major  champion- 
ship finals.  At  the  back  the 
English-based  Bilic  and  Sti- 
mac  form,  along  with  Jerkan, 
a sweeper  unit  as  watertight 
and  adaptable  as  any;  just 
five  goals  conceded  in  10  qual- 
ifying games.  The  names 
ahead  are  bywords  for  class  if 
not  consistency  — Boban. 
Boksic,  Suker.  Prosinecki. 

The  Turkish  names  are  by- 
words for  confusion  because 
their  players  are  known  by 
their  given  name  not  their 
family  name.  So  English  fans 
may  see  the  sweeper  Ogun  Te- 
mizkanoglu  referred  to  in  the 
media  as  Ogun  or  Temizkan- 
oglu,  the  side's  lone  striker 
Hakan  Sukur  as  Hakan  or  Su- 
kur.  He  has  a nickname,  but 
the  Bull  of  the  Bosphorus  is 
not  much  more  help.  Neither 
Is  having  a Sukur  and  a 
Suker  on  the  pitch  today. 

A win  for  either  side  would 
put  them  top  of  Group  D 
given  the  draw  between  Den- 
mark and  Portugal.  But 
though  20, 000  fanatical  fans 
will  be  cheering  on  their 
hard-working,  counter-attack- 
ing side,  it  is  doubtful  that 
tomorrow’s  papers  will  be 
trotting  out  that  cliched  old 
heart! inp  Turkish  Delight. 


Venables  fights  his  corner 


jAND’s  manager 
y Venables  was  in 
mood  yesterday  as 
sed  Scotland's  per- 
ice  yesterday  and 
forward  to  their 
Wembley. 

land  worked  very 
r their  point  and  it 
t their  tails  up  for 
iy.  But  I would  have 
: they  would  have 
i for  that  game  wpat- 
b result  they  gained 


utch,  the  insplra- 
mach  of  what  Ven- 
is  tried  to  instill 
i England  set  up, 
ipressed.  "They 
ome  good  stuff  but 


ey  had  It  would 


have  been  a very  different 
story.  There  is  no  doubt 
they  should  have  had  a pen- 
alty. if  they'd  got  that  Scot- 
land would  have  had  to 
come  out  and  I think  the 
Dutch  would  have  won 
well.  But  you  always  need 
that  little  bit  oflnck.” 

England  returned  to  their 
Burnham  headquarters, 
ready  to  resume  training 
today,  facing  familiar 
media  criticism.  Some  of  it, 
particularly  that  directed 
at  Paul  Gascoigne,  has  been 
fuelled  by  an  Invented 
single  quote  by  Venables 
accusing  the  Rangers  star 
of  suffering  from  nervous 
exhaustion.  But  Venables 
decided  against  trading 
blows  with  his  critics,  say- 
ing: "They  must  say  and 
write  what  they  want" 


Nosed  out  . . . Britain's  Danny  Sapsford  went  down  to  Stefan  Edberg  6-4, 6-3  in  the  first  round  of  the  Stella  Artois  grass-court  championships 

Wimbledon  reunites  a fading  Swedish  star  with  his  British  coach 

Edberg  turns  to  Pickard  again 


PHOTOGFIAPH:  TOM  JBMNS 


David  Irvine  at  Queen’s  Chib 


IN  AN  attempt  to  mark  his 
final  year  on  the  men's 
tour  with  a third  Wimble- 
don title,  Stefan  Edberg 
has  turned  to  his  fanner 
coach.  Tony  Pickard.  They  are 
to  start  working  together 
immediately. 

"I  was  there  at  the  begin- 
ning and  HI  be  there  at  the 
end,"  said  the  delighted  62- 
year-old  former  British  Davis 
Cup  captain.  “You  can  say  the 
old  team  is  back  together 
again,  but  I'm  not  just  there 
for  the  ride.  Stefan  realises 
that  from  the  way  he  played 
in  Paris  [where  he  reached 
the  fourth  round]  he  has  got  a 
chance." 

Since  splitting  with  Edberg 
at  the  end  of  1994  in  a totally 
amicable  end  to  a relation- 
ship stretching  back  to  1983, 
Pickard  has  been  helping  the 


Olympic  Games 


Czech  left-hander  Petr  Korda, 
who  yesterday  defeated  the 
19-year-old  American  Junior 
Justin  Gimelstob  6-2,  6-7,  6-2 
as  the  18th  Stella  Artois  grass- 
court  championships  got 
under  way  here. 

Edberg.  who  retires  in  No- 
vember, looked  anything  but 
a prospective  Wimbledon 
winner  as  he  beat  Britain's 
Danny  Sapsford  6-4,  6-3  in  a 
low-key  opening  match  he 
was  happy  to  get  out  of  the 
way. 

'Tt  was  a good  match  for  me 
because  Danny  hits  a lot  of 
balls,”  said  Edberg,  pleased 
that  Pickard  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  prepare  him  for 
Wimbledon. 

“It's  part  emotional,  part 
praticai,"  said  Edberg.  “He 
knows  me  better  than  anyone, 
but  Pm  playing  well  at  the 
moment  and  I genuinely 
think  I have  a chance." 

Commendable  aa  his  atti- 


tude is,  and  many  would  love 
to  see  the  Swede  add  to  the 
titles  he  won  in  1988  and  1990, 
no  player  of  30  or  over  has 
won  foe  men's  title  since 
Arthur  Ashe  in  1975  — and 
Edberg  failed  to  get  past  the 
second  round  in  foe  past  two 
seasons.  Last  year  he  lost  to 
Dick  Norman,  who  got  in  as  a 
lucky  loser  alter  falling  to 
Sandon  Stolle  in  the  final 
round  of  qualifying. 

At  least  Edberg,  now  on 
course  to  face  the  third- 
seeded  Goran  Ivanisevic  in 
the  third  round,  could  look 
back  on  a satisfying  launch  to 
his  farewell  appearance  here. 
Jeremy  Bates,  doe  to  retire 
immediately  after  Wimble- 
don, was  gone  in  an  Instant 
The  former  British  No.  1 won 
only  three  games  as  the 
American  Jared  Palmer 
crushed  him  6-1, 6-2. 

Bates’s  confidence  was  high 
after  winning  foe  Wirral  In- 


ternational on  Sunday,  but 
the  difference  in  pace  of 
Queen's  pristine  Centre  Court 
threw  him.  'Tt  was  so  slow  — 
quite  amazing,"  he  said.  “I 
was  unable  to  time  foe  ball  at 
alL  He  just  lobbed  and  passed 
me  at  will/’ 

It  was  a somewhat  depress- 
ing day  for  British  support- 
ers. The  Australian  left- 
hander Scott  Draper  beat 
Worthing’s  17-yearold  wild 
card  Martin  Lee  6-4,  6-1  on 
foe  day  foe  Briton  reached 
No.  1 an  foe  world  junior 
rankings. 

As  foe  rankings  had  sug- 
gested, however,  Greg  ■ Ru- 
sedski was  able  to  salvage 
some  self-respect  with  a confi- 
dent 7-6,  6-3  victory  over  the 
Italian  qualifier  Laurence 
Tieleman,  a performance  dot- 
ted with  14  aces  and  some 
crisp  volleying. 

Since  foe  French  Open  Ru- 
sedski has  been  working  on 


his  returns  and  his  backhand 
passes.  It  showed.  He  next 
faces  Todd  Woodbridge,  to 
whom  he  lost  badly  in  last 
year’s  Coral  Springs  final. 
"But  that  was  on  clay,  so  I'll 
not  be  worrying  about  that”. 

Two  seeds  bowed  out. 
Adrian  Voinea  (No.  15)  lost 
6-4,  4-6,  6-4  to  foe  French 
qualifier  Daniel  Courcol,  a 
played  world-ranked  No.  202. 
while  Jason  Stoltenberg, 
among  Manchester's  grass- 
court  winners,  fell  6-2,  6-4  to 
Canada's  Sebastien  Lareau. 

Today  foe  top  seed,  Thomas 
Master,  who  has  lost  in  the 
opening  round  of  all  his  four 
Wimbledon  appearances, 
faces  Guillaume  Raoux,  a 7-6, 
6-1  winner  over  that  notable 
giant-killer  Nicolas  Pereira. 
And  Boris  Becker,  who 
missed  the  French  Open 
while  resting  an  Injury,  opens 
against  South  Africa’s  Chris 
Haggard. 


More  gold  bait  entices  coxless  pair 


Redgrave  and 
Pinsent  look 
for  a fourth 


Christopher  Dodd 


STEVE  REDGRAVE  and 
his  partner  Matthew  Pin- 
sent  will  spearhead  Britain’s 
rawing  team  for  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Atlanta. 

The  coxless  pair,  who  are 
back  in  full  training  after 
missing  the  Lucerne  regatta 
because  of  illness,  are  un- 
beaten since  they  won  foe 
Olympic  title  in  1992. 

Victory  would  bring  Red- 
grave his  fourth  gold  in  four 
Games,  a feat  unprecedented 
in  rowing  and  matched  by 
only  four  sportsmen  In  foe 
100  years  of  foe  Olympics. 

Britain’s  coxed-pair  gold 
medallists  from  1992,  Greg 
and  Jonny  Searle,  are  named 


Results 


in  the  coxless  four  with 
Rupert  Obholzer  and  Tim 
Foster.  The  four  are  the  1995 
world  silver  medallists. 

The  women's  team  com- 
prises foe  eight  who  lowered 
foe  Lucerne  course  record 
last  Saturday  in  their  Olym- 
pic qualifying  race,  plus  foe 
coxless  pair  Kate  MacKenzie 
and  Philippa  Cross,  and  the 
sculler  Gulin  Batten. 

Three  events  for  light- 
weights are  included  in  the 
Games  for  foe  first  time  and 
British  crews  will  take  part  in 
two:  foe  double  sculls  and  the 
coxless  fours. 

onuT  mmUM:  H—wswieia  «mk 
Cortin  pair  S Redgrave.  M PlnsanL 
Coid—  tear  R Obholzer,  j Saorte.  G 
Searle,  T Footer  HaavywMght  olgbfa  M 
Parrish.  J Walker.  A Storey.  R Hamilton.  R 
Brown.  P BrWfle.  B Hurrt-Dovts.  G Smith,  G 
Horbert  (cox)  Doable  oertfc  J Cracknel!. 
R Thatcher.  Single  seulb  P Halnlng. 
Unlit— 1 glib  Court— » four:  D Lemon,  J 
ticMven,  T Key.  B Hebe.  Dortk  aaufe  N 
Strange.  A Pinion 


Tennis 

smrtjuMmnsmnre  nn*«  cotntr 
CHAMPIONSHIPS  {Queens  Club):  Fbst 
root*  C Hipri  (SA)  bl  u Knowles 
(Bah)  6-4.  ML  SJ:  P Mtar  (Aua)  HI  S 
Matsuoka  (Japan)  6-3.  6-0:  ■ Jogea  (US) 
bt  D Dior  (derl  6-3.  7-6;  S tew  |Can)  M 
J Stoflenberg  (Aus)  6-5.  8-4:  T Wood- 
bridge  (Aus)  bl  P Baur  (Gar)  84.  7-4;  0 
IbiUiM  (GB)  M L Tieleman  [IQ  7-6.  6-% 
d tefc  (US)  M D Nalnkln  (SA)  6-S.  4-4;  Q 
bom  (Fr)  bt  N Pereira  (Ven)  7-6.  B-1;  S 
Htwg  (S—)  hi  D Bapriord  (GB)  6-4. 6-3; 
S Dr— ar  (Am)  H M Lae  (GB)  6-4.  b-1;  D 
Co— eel  (Fr)  bt  A Uolna  (Ram)  6-4.  4-6. 
6-4;  B mm drib  (US)  M M Ondruska  [SA) 
6-3.  7-5.  J Mur  (usj  bt  J Bates  [GB) 

5- 1.  6-2;  P Korda  (CD  M Q Gtmeteteb 
(US)  6-2. 6-7.  6-2. 

HBHSKEN  Open  [Hasmalen.  Holland]: 
nrot  roan*  S Stiilui  (Fr)  M A Boo  tech 
(Fri  6-3  6-2:  d Moothmui  (Swa)  hi  P 
Wessflta  (Noth)  6-16-3;  J Kieotak  (So) 
bt  J Gobnard  (Fr)  6-2, 6-2;  D Neater  (Can) 
bl  M PMUppOUBU  [Am)  8-4.  7-6. 

wonnra  CLASSIC  (Edgbeotofi.  Bkr- 
m Inch  am)1  nrot  nxatdi  M lUBar  (GS)  M L 
Porurl  (US)  6-4.  4*0.  6-3,  T Taampra 
(Thai]  M K Adams  (US)  fr-4. 6-4. 1 Pameo 
goat  (Fr)  W M Drake  (Can)  7-6.  6-1  C 
Singer  (Gar)  bt  R Stubbs  (Auo)  0-2. 6-2:  ■ 
freiana  [Bel)  bt  R McQudlw  (Am)  8-4. 

6- S  T Jawnetlnn  (Vug)  bl  R Htrald 
(Japan)  6-0. 4-6. 6-4;  A Kramer  (Lux)  bt  E 
De  Lone  (US)  3-6.  7-5.  7-fi.  C Dtianla  (Fr) 
bt  u Sermon  (Ger)  7-5. 4-a  6— i:  T Krim 
rSktl  bt  K-A  Gum  (Aus)  6-0A-&  N Faber 
(Bel)  bl  S Jaynaaeten  (Can)  7-6.  6-1.  P 
Kamstra  (Math)  M L GcHaraa  HU  6-0  6-4; 
T teuapaita  | Aue)  bt  P Hermtda  (Sp)  3-6 
6-2.  fr-t  P Sw tear  |US1  M M Vento  (Ven) 
6-2.  6-3  K RbiaktMUmkB)  (USl  bt  A 
OBHJ  (POI)  7-5  7-b 


A StajUeejn.  L Eyre. 
D Black*.  K Potlm.  M Batten.  C Bishop.  J 
Turvey.  A GIB.  S Elite  (cox).  Cexleee  paten 
K MacKenzie.  P Cross.  Stogie  nok  G 
Batten. 


Baseball 

AMERICAN  LWAQITEx  Boston  8.  Milwau- 
kee It  (lOfrmk  Cleveland  6.  ColHomte  6 
(13X  Dobell  2 New  York  3,  BalBmore  B, 
CMcego  12;  Kansas  city  2.  Seattle  3; 
Texas  8.  Toronto  & Minnesota  5.  Oakland 
3.  Btuttogar  ftabnc  1.  New  York  (W34, 
L24.  Pci  see,  OBOr.  2.  BaMmora  (32-26- 
.552-2).  3,  ToroniD  (26-36-  4268X).  4.  Bos- 
ton [31-36- .400*11):  5.  Detroit  (15-47-242- 
21).  Centnfe  1.  demand  (W39.  L21. 
Pel 650.  QBO);  2.  Chicago  (SMI-  65041):  3. 
Mmnaaota  (30-30-500-9);  4.  MHwaukao 
(28-31-.47S-1Q4:  5.  Kansas  City  [28-34- 
452-12).  Western:  1.  Texas  (W3B.  L23. 
PCL623.  QBO);  2.  Seattle  (32-26-^33-90;  3. 
Col  Horn  la  (28-32-.407-9K)-.  4.  Oakland  [28- 

33- 458-101. 

HATMMIAL  LEAOUBi  New  York  3.  Florida 
0;  Chicago  4.  Montreal  Z Houston  2.  Phila- 
delphia 1;  Colorado  3.  Atlanta  Bt  Lae  Ange- 
les 3.  Ctedniun  Z.  Ban  Dtogo  o.  Pittsburgh 
8.  San  Francaco  9.  Si  Louis  0.  StonJngai 
Eaatemi  1.  Atlanta  (W89,  L21.  Pci 850. 
GB0),  2.  Montreal  (3W7--557-58.  3.  Flor- 
ida (30-31 -.492-9)1  4.  Philadelphia  (28-32- 
.467-11):  5.  New  York  (28-34-.03-13J,  Con- 
trail 1.  Houston  (W32,  L31,  PctHH.  GBOfc 
Z,  SI  Louis  (2M2-.4T5-2);  3.  Pittsburgh  (26- 

34- 463-3*), ■ 4.  Chicago  (37-34-.  143-lj;  & 
CtnannaU  (S2-33-.40O4)  Watam;  1.  San 
Diego  (me.  L2fi.  Pet  501.  GB0):  2.  Los  An- 
gela (33-30-624-3*1: 3.  San  Frandhco  (31- 
29-.517-4t  4.  Colorado  (£9- 30-492 

Cricket 

SECOND  » CHAMPtOKBOP  (Today: 
*1-01:  Weetraoo*  Essex  430-3  (A  J E H lb- 
ben  231  no.  S D Phots  66.  £ Wttecn  74)  v 
Lancashire.  Horsham-  Sussex  256-6  doc 
(J  W Hall  136.  5 HurrptolM  55).  Somorwi 
32-0  Ilalrfetani)  Surrey  210  Kon!  65-2. 
■■son  Ktyntc  Nomamptonshlre  295  (D 
J Roberts  62.  K J tones  52.  D J Sales  50) 
LeHcestoranirB  25-1.  Pontanhdteai  Mid- 
dlosoi  135-6  v Glamorgan.  Portsmotnfa; 
Durham  226  iA  Pratt  53.  Reoshaw  5-231. 
Hampshire  137-5  Worb«api  Warwick- 
shire 373-7  dec  <D  J Ltwofl  IQSno  M A 
Shaikh  76i  NoRiivgnariwnife  S2-2 


Stark  provides 
the  right  spirit 
with  Ghost 

IAN  STARK,  a member  of  the 
last  three  equestrian  Olym- 
pic teams,  will  lead  foe  squad 
of  eight  for  foe  fore&day 
events  in  Atlanta,  writes  John 
Kerr. 

The  42-year -old  Scot  is  mak- 
ing his  comeback  with  Stan- 
wick  Ghost,  on  which  he  im- 
pressed at  last  month’s  Bad- 
minton trials.  He  has  won 
three  silver  medals  and  has 
been  missing  from  recent 
British  teams  only  because  of 
foe  lack  of  a suitable  horse. 

Karen  Dixon,  twice  an 
Olympic  rider  and  team  gold 
and  bronze  medallist  at  the 
1994  World  Championships, 
rides  Too  Smart  Mary  King, 
another  member  of  the  1994 
team  and  also  in  foe  success-' 
fill  squad  at  last  season’s 


MINOR  COUNTIES  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Today  ii.o):  —mm  Cumberland  203-6 
[5  T Knox  61)  and  20-0.  Norfolk  202-5  (T  J 
Boon  Si.  C J Rogers  75). 

Basketball 

NBA:  Ftoxte  Chicago  m Seattle  aa  (Chi- 
cago lead  sorlos  3-0). 

Evening  Racing 

WARWICK 

8.1  S (im  4T):  1,  ONE  POUND,  J D Smith 
(3-1);  2.  Btedran  110-3).  S,  Coda  Rad 
00-11  lav).  5 ran.  5.  idL  (B  Hills)  Tote: 
E4.1R  C2.40,  Cite  Dual  P C8S0.  CSR 
C12J1. 

BAB  (Bf)i  f,  OLYMPIC  SPHVT,  J Carroll 
(13-6  lav);  3,  (topi  (5-1):  3,  Ufa  On  Tha 
tout  (3-2).  6 ran.  3.  X.  (J  Berry)  Tola: 
£1.90:  £140.  EL 70.  Dual  F-  £4 JO  CSF: 
£9SBl 

7.id  (3m>  1.6TOMPM,  G Faulknar  (gva 
lav);  2,  Royal  Ctrcua  (9-1);  3,  Paradb* 
Navy  (B-1).  11  ran.  UL  3.  (MiH  H Kntflhf) 
Tote:  £210;  El.  10.  E3£0.  Cl .60.  Dual  F: 
C11J0  Trio-  CiaiO.  CSF:  £11:21.  Trlcart 
E40.S6. 

7 M cm  1,  BAD  Aim  A B7T,  F Lynoh 
(25-1):  *.  Hortbam  Judge  (7-2);  3, 
Doobla  Oscar  (11-10  lav).  9 ran.  IK.  ltd. 
(B  Meehan)  Tote.  C2O30;  £2.20.  Elm. 
£1  JO-  Dual  F:  Cl 00 ,2a  Trio:  £22.1)0.  CSF: 
£103.70.  NR:  Paopla  Diraci,  Queen's 
Charter. 

8.15  (1*1 4f)M,  CANTON  VEHTimLW 
Woods  (5-2):  2,  nceoppal  (7-1  lav];  3. 
Qaoarte  Morrttttr  <3-11.  5 ran.  2.  IX.  (S 
Woods)  Tote:  £4.50;  tl.TD.  CIS.  Dual  F; 
£2-30.  CSF:  £7^6.1 

WINDSOR 

6LSO  tlm  47)1 1,  WNSnNNBrnn.  P Rob- 
inson (13-2);  2,  StMaJafik  (5-2  lav);  3, 
Baynfe  (3-1).  13  ran  1.  X.  (M  Tompkins) 
Tola  EB«.  £2  30  El. 60.  ElJO.  Dual  F; 
E1QS0.  CSF:  E21.39. 

7-00  («g=  1,  PETTY  poorr,  Pol  Edoary 
1 9-2  tov);  S,  CrMto  Cyonas  |10-l).  3, 


Open  European  Champion- 
ships, rides  King  William. 
Charlotte  Bathe  rides  her  vet- 
eran The  Cool  Customer. 

Newcomers  are  Leslie  Law 
with  New  Flavour,  whom  he 
started  riding  only  last 
autumn  and  who  was  Brit- 
ain's best  at  Badminton  last 
month  when  finishing  fourth; 
William  Fox  -Pitt  and  his  1996 
RrniHhwHi  winner  Cosmopoli- 
tan U;  Gary  Parsonage  on 
Magic  Rogue;  and  Chris  Hun- 
nable  on  Mr  Bootsie.  The  non- 
travelling  reserve  is  Lucy  Jen- 
nings and  Diamond  Pedlar. 

The  selectors'  task  is  not 
yet  over  as  for  foe  first  time 
at  foe  Games  there  will  be  a 
separate  contest  for  individ- 
ual honours.  The  final  choice 
will  be  made  in  Atlanta. 

Ttoaa  Jay  awte  n ij  c Bathe  (The 
Cool  Customer).  K Dixon  (Too  Smart).  W 
Fox-PItl  (CoBmopom&n  II).  C Hunnabia  (Ur 
Bootete).  U King  (King  WlUlam).  L Law 
(Now  Flavour).  G Parsonage  (Magic 
Rogue).  I Slant  [Stanwick  Ghost). 
Pra— ■ tone  J Brwfln  (Cupldol.  R 
Dowteon  (Aakarl).  J Jackson  (Mr  Mouse).  V 
Thompson  (Enfant). 


(14-1):  4,  Dsffuito  Ex- 
11 1-1).  16  ran.  1*.  hd.  (R  Hannon) 
Tote:  EiaO:  £1.70.  moo.  £3.70.  CIA  Dual 
R £2fl.X.  Trta  £268.80.  CSF:  E10J2.  Trt- 


7 JO  (In  2f>  1,  BOKHKTA,  N Adame 
(7-2  lav)  1.  SHHBHQ  DANCBI,  S Sand- 
ora (20-1):  *,  Paha  (5-1).  13  ran.  Dd-ht 
IX.  (Miss  Gay  Kalleway.  8 Dow)  Tote 
Shining  Dancer  £23.10,  Bektiata  ww>, 
Shining  Dancer  £9.70.  Bakhata  wwi 
£2.60.  Dual  F:  CCB.ia  Trio-  BSOSa  CSF: 
E4S.78  or  £3325.  Tricasc  £194.00  or 
£166156. 

8UJ0  (6f)i  i,  LATtM  HA6TEH.  Pal  Eddary 
110-11  lav):  % Layma  (8-1);  A,  Jack 
Hw  Lad  (7-1).  12  ran.  ZK.  IK.  (R  Hannon) 
Tote  £2.00;  £130.  £430.  El  4a  Dual  R 
H.70.  Trio:  tSLAQ  CSF:  E12.70.  NR;  Arctic 
Owl,  Lu  Shuttle. 

MO  Cupp  i,  sautOT  nw,  l Dettori 
(11-4);  *,  Zygo  (7-2);  a. 


(B-1).  5-8  lav  Crazy  Chid.  6 ran.  iX.  nk.  (L 
Cumanl)  Tote;  C2J50;  cim.  CiSO.  Dual  R 
£5.60.  CSF:  D11S6.1 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

■UnOPNAN  CHA—rniNSINPtt  Creep 

C:  tt&iy  v Russia  (4m.  Andold).  Crura*  Di 
Turkey  v Croatia  (7J0.  City  Qraund. 
Nomngham). 


• Wa lot's  rugby  union  coach  Kevin 
Bowrfng  has  made  n alear  Uiai  any 
member  of  hit  tourthg  gquad  can  win  a 
place  In  the  second  dm  In  Sydney  on 
Juno  2Z  His  uam  against  Auaa-ana  B at 
Ballymore  tomorrow  contains  only  tow  d 
me  dde  beaten  56-QS  by  the  Wallabies  in 
Brisbane.  Full-back  Wayne  Procior 
returns,  aa  do  contras  Nigel  Davies  and 
Qarcm  Thomas  and  lock  Derwyn  Jonas 


Tanner  in  mint 
condition  as 
Smith  hots  up 

JOHN  TANNER  and  Brian 
Smith  are  foe  unheralded 
cyclists  In  the  five-strong 
British  team  for  foe  Olympic 
road  race  in  Atlanta. 

Tanner,  Britain's  most  con- 
sistent home- based  rider,  and 
Smith  join  the  Olympic  pur- 
suit champion  Chris  Board- 
man  and  foe  Derby-born  Max 
Sciandri  in  foe  team. 

A fifth  rider  will  be  named, 
after  foe  national  road  race 
championship  on  June  23. 
Graeme  Obree,  Scotland's 
world  pursuit  champion,  has 
already  been  named  in  foe 
track  team. 

Yvonne  McGregor  is  foe 
women’s  pursuit  hope  and 
Marie  Purvis,  from  foe  Isle  of 
Man,  will  represent  Britain  in 
foe  women's  road  race. 


W*loa  have  Injury  worries  <m*r  tujr 
louring  captain  Jonathon  Humphreys 
(hand),  centre  Leigh  Davies  I should  or), 
scrum-hav  Robert  HowJey  (back)  and  prop 
Christian  Loader  (riba).  "Tha  ma|or 
concerns  arm  over  Jonathan  and  Leigh, 
although  both  should  be  m by  next  weak." 
aaJd  Bowing. 

"Jonathan's  hand  Is  vary  sore  and 
swollen  — though  mere  Is  no  break  — 
white  Leigh  b having  plenty  oi  treatment 
on  his  shouMar." 

The  LlanalD  centra  Davies  captains  a 
Wnfsti  side  tor  tea  Aral  Srae.  with  tib 
in  Witold  partner  Thomas  now  the  onty 
over- present  In  the  squad,  playing  h»  mtn 
conaaouttve  game  on  tour.  For  others  tha 
game  presents  a big  opportunity.  Their 
manager  Terry  Cotoner  declared:  "We 
brought  certain  players  out  hara  to  sae 
"hat  they  are  like  and  In  the  Australia  8 
game  players  Ilka  Paul  Arnold  and 
Kingsley  Jones  can  chow  wftai  they  can  tto 
a*  a big  match." 

Wales  spent  a tol  of  time  In  today's 
Physical  training  session  concentrating  on 
shoring  up  a defence  that  has  leaked  31 
tolas,  including  10  against  Australia 
Capital  Territory  and  Sevan  against  die 
Wallabte*. 

TNAU:  W Proctor  (Ltanalll);  S HUI 
(Cardiff),  c Thomas  (Pontypridd).  N 
Dttttttt*  (Llanelli,  eapt).  D James 
IBrldgand);  A Thomas  (Swansea).  A 
■“r*  (Richmond):  A lamb  (CardHI).  B 
to  Manta  (Neath).  L Muatoe  (Cardiff).  P 
ArtwW  (SWansea).  D Janos  (CanHffl.  A 
CBAo  (Newbridge),  ■ Lewie  (Cardiff).  K 
Jomm  (Ebbw  Vale).  Hetilxeanums  N 
Jenkins  (Pontypridd).  R Howloy 
(BrtdgancD.  H Taytar  (Cardfff).  J “ ~ 
£Jw#il.  H Voyla  (Newport).  S 
(Naatfi). 

• Ban  Ainatto.  a member  of  Britain's 
Olympic  toning  squM.  won  a goto  medal 
■t  Dm  Loser  European  Championship. 
Racing  of  Qulberon  in  Francs,  ha  had  tun 
Arab,  two  seconds,  a mird  and  a fifth  to 
"W*  26  points  dear  of  Franoaco  Bnmi  of 
Itoiy.  Germany's  Stefan  Worksite  was 
third,  another  14  potato  astern. 


DFS  Classic 

Miller’s 

British 

mark 


radiai  ti  Jago  in  Dhiuhialuini 


Britain  coaid  soon 
have  two  transatlan- 
tic Imports  among  its 
leading  players.  Yesterday 
the  opening  match  here  at 
the  Priory  Club  produced 
both  a surprise  and  a home 
winner  in  ther  cocktail- 
dressed  persona  of  Megan 
Miller  — Dominica-born, 
Florida-raised  and  based, 
but  with  a Yorkshire  father 
and  a determination  to 
make  her  name  and  fortune 
as  a bona  fide  Briton. 

The  cosmopolitan  18- 
year-old  won  6-4,  4-6,  6-3 
against  Laxmi  Porurl,  an 
India-born  American 
ranked  almost  200  places 
higher  In  the  world  at  133. 

She  was  Miller’s  second 
significant  victim  In  two 
days.  On  Sunday  the  quali- 
fying event’s  top  seed, 
Christina  Papadaki,  the 
world  No.  170  flnom  Greece, 
had  fallen  to  the  Insistent 
double-handed  ground 
strokes  projected  from  both 
wings  with  piston  gasps 
and  squeaks  reminiscent  of 
Swindon  Junction  on  a busy 
day. 

Though  her  style  of  play 
and  its  accompaniment  will 
cause  inevitable  compari- 
sons with  Monica  Seles, 
Miller  carries  nothing  like 
the  same  weight  of  shot 
However,  she  was  more 
consistent  than  Laxrni  off 
the  ground  except  at  two 
vital  moments.  One  came  in 
the  20th  game,  when  an 
over-hit  forehand  cost  her 
the  second  set,  and  another 
occurred  in  the  sixth  game 
of  the  final  set. 

Miller  broke  twice  to  lead 
3-0  in  the  third  bat  went 
within  a point  of  3-3  when 
she  pat  out  another  fore- 
hand drive  from  Inside  the 
service  coart  and  sank  to 
her  knees  in  squealing  dis- 
belief. Had  Miller  lost  foe 
next  rally  she  could  well 
have  lost  foe  match,  bat  she 
averted  foe  second  break 
back  with  a straight  and 
brave  backhand  drive,  held 
for  5-3  after  some  tough 
baseline  exchanges,  and 
won  the  match  with  a top- 
spin  lob. 

“I  don’t  consider  myself 
American  in  any  way  ex- 
cept fm  domiciled  there," 
said  Miller  in  a very  Ameri- 
can accent.  “Every  summer 
I came  here  and  I always 
feel  mnch  more  relaxed 
here.  I love  it.” 

She  does  perhaps  have  a 
less  flimsy  claim  to  genuine 
Britishness  than  Greg  Ru- 
sedski or  Monique  Javer, 
having  won  national  age- 
group  titles  in  this  country 
at  12  and  14.  Will  the  Brit- 
ish public  accept  her?  ‘Til 
let  my  tennis  do  foe  talking 
for  me,"  she  said. 

Miller  coaid  well  become 
a British  No.  l of  the  fatore 
•bat  it  may  have  to  happen 
quickly:  she  is  giving  her- 
self only  one  year  of  fan- 
time  play  before  deciding 
whether  professional  ten- 
nis is  really  for  her  or 
whether  to  continue  her 
education  with  a degree  In 

cnmmmiimiffniw. 

That  however,  would  al- 
most certainly  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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French  enter  the  fray,  page  1 4 


Edberg  recalls  English  coach,  page  15 
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EURO  96 


Group  A:  Holland  0,  Scotland  0 


Lion  hearts 

Dutch  courage  ^shadows 


Goram  and 
referee  deny 
Holland  an 
opening  win 
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David  Lacey  at  Villa  Parte 
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SCOTLAND.  In- 

spired initially  by 
Goram,  kept  their 
nerve  at  Villa  Park 
yesterday  to  face 
down  an  oddly  disparate 
Dutch  side,  leaving  England 
to  ponder  still  Further  the  sig- 
nificance of  reviving  the  old- 
est international  fixture  at 
Wembley  on  Saturday. 

In  forcing  a goalless  draw 
with  Holland,  the  Scots  have 
earned  themselves  a stake  In  ! 
the  contest.  They  have  met 
supposedly  one  of  the  best 
sides  the  European  Champi- 
onship has  to  offer  and  sur- 
vived. That  must  be  good  for 
morale,  and  a point  is  obvi- 
ously good  Tor  business. 

All  four  teams  in  Group  A 
now  have  one  apiece,  with 
England  and  Switzerland 
holding  a slight  advantage 
with  their  scoring  draw.  Yes- 
terday Scotland  looked 
capable  of  holding  or  even 
beating  the  Swiss,  though  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  their 
thoughts  will  be  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  England  match. 

A similar  approach  if  not  a 
similar  formation  on  Satur- 
day would  demand  from 
Terry  Venables’s  team 
reserves  of  strength  and  stam- 
ina conspicuously  absent 
against  Switzerland.  Yester- 
day Scotland  were  strongest 
precisely  in  those  areas 
where,  two  days  earlier.  Eng- 
land had  faded. 

Collins  gave  a masterful 
display  in  midfield.  Of  all  the 
Scots  he  had  the  ability  to  cre- 
ate time  and  space  to  use  the 
hall  intelligently,  which  he 
did  for  90  minutes.  McAllis- 
ter. whose  natural  role  this 
would  normally  be,  was  more 


Richard  Williams 
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SO  WHAT  do  you  think 
happened  after  Satur- 
day’s match,  when  the 
jubilant  Swiss  fans 
finally  abandoned  Wembley’s 
West  Stand  to  the  cleaners  and 
Stuart  Pearce  had  explained 
for  the  last  time  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  karmic  connec- 
tion between  the  penalty  he 
had  missed  for  England  In 
Turin  six  years  ago  and  file 
one  he  had.  given  away  that 
afternoon? 

Here's  what  happened. 
Switzerland,  whose  support- 
ers had  treated  their  1-1  draw 
with  the  hosts  as  tantamount 
to  a glorious  victory,  were  told 
to  report  for  training  on  Sun- 
day morning.  And  England,  to 
whom  the  draw  represented  a 
devastating  blow,  were  given 
two  days  off  to  spend  with 
their  families.  This  one  you 
truly  couldn’t  make  up.  I 
Ever  since  England’s  fail- 
ure to  qualify  for  the  1994 
World  Cup,  and  particularly 
since  our  clubs  were  annihi- 
lated in  Europe  last  winter,  a 
lot  of  thought  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  many  possible 
causes  of  the  nation's  failure 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  continent 

- We  play  too  many  matches. 
We  only  train  in  the  mornings. 
We  don’t  control  the  players’ 

| diets.  We  let  them  drink  beer 
on  Friday  nights-  All  true,  yet 
somehow  not  enough  to  ex- 
plain such  a vast  and  general 
ry  photograph:  Santiago  lyon  falling-away. 

And  definitely  not  the 

wood  until  legs  tired  in  the  reason  behind  Saturday's  as- 
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Arsenal  out  of  ammunition  . . . Dennis  Bergkamp  stretches  for  the  ball  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Scotland’s  Colin  Hendry 


of  a supporting  figure,  while  game’s  dominating  force,  had  a marvellous  match  be-  only  in  spells,  primarily  at 
McCall's  industry  ensured  If  anyone  dominated  for  the  fore  giving  way  to  Winter  for  the  start  and  finish  of  the 
that,  for  all  his  skill.  Dutch  it  was  Ronald  de  Boer,  the  last  22  minutes.  Yet  the  match  when  only  Scottish 
Davids  did  not  become  the  who  despite  fitness  worries  familiar  fluency  was  seen  bodies  were  denying  Holland 


astonishing  admission  in  the 
light  of  the  facilities  offered  to 
him  during  the  two-year 
period  of  preparation. 

Why  were  they  tired?  It’s 
true  that  our  players  don’t 
train  very  rigorously  or  scien- 
tifically, and  many  of  them 
certainly  drink  more  alcohol 
-than  the  average  Serie  A per- 
former, but  innormal  circum- 
stances they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  last  the  fall  90  minutes 

ofa  moderately  paced  game 

such  as  this  one.  The  problem 
goes  beyond  simple  explana- 
tions, which  Is  why  a 48-hour 
break  will  have  made  no 
difference. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
England  players  were  tired 
not  in  their  limbs  but  in  their 
minds,  and  this  mental 
exhaustion  has  Its  roots  in  a 
deep-rooted  uncertainty  about 
who,  exactly,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be. 

Paul  Ince  may  have  blun- 
dered dose  to  the  truth  on  the 
morning  after  the  game,  when 
he  told  a TV  interviewer  that 
“too  much  nervous  energy" 
was  to  blame. 

“There’s  no  such  thing  as 
nervous  energy."  Jack  Charl- 
ton retorted  from  his  seat  in 
the  studio.  But  there  is,  and 
mere  than  one  kind  at  that 
England’s  variety  was  fuelled 
not  by  adrenalin  but  by  a de- 
bilitating uncertainty. 


WE  have  seen  it  time 
and  again.  An  Eng- 
land team  take  the 
field  with  a built-in 
Identity  crisis.  On  the  one 
hand  they  know  that  we  in- 
vented the  game,  we  won  the 
Wotid  Cup  30  years  ago,  and 
we’ve  got  the  best  league  in 
the  world.  On  the  other,  a 
great  deal  of  empirical  evi- 
dence suggests  that  we  are  no 
longer  good  enough  to  justify 

such  comfortable  beliefs. 

The  best  example  came  at 
the  start  of  Graham  Taylor's 
last  match,  when  the  team 
kicked  off  against  San  Marino 
in  a mood  of  unreal  serenity , 
clearly  believing  that  foe 
three  lions  on  their  chests  lent 
them  an  inherent  superiority 
which  would  see  them 
through  Ten  seconds  later 
they  were  a goal  down.  That 
was  not  complacency;  it  was  a 
delusion  of  grandeur.  And  it  is 
still  there. 

Venables  was  right  not  to 
make  the  players  spend  the 
last  48  hours  practising  cor- 
ner kicks.  They  know  how  to 
do  that  Instead  he  should 
have  kept  them  together  and 
drawn  them  into  a discussion 
about  what  it  means  to  play  for 
England  in  1996.  If,  that  is,  he 
has  a clear  idea  of  it  himself. 

Between  the  idea  and  the 
reality  l Between  the  motion 
and  the  act  / Falls  the  Shadow. 
England  are  now  so  deep  in 
that  shadow  that  they  cannot 
even  recognise  themselves. 


closing  minutes. 

For  10  minutes  or  so  at  the 


If  you’ve  never  applied  for  a 
Barclayloan  before,  try  our 
One  Minute  Loan  Test. 


bodies  were  denying  Holland  start  form  and  superior  tech- 
a goal  nique  ruled.  Scotland  simply 

Kluivert,  who  has  played  could  not  get  foe  ball  The 


only  75  minutes  in  eight 
weeks,  started  foe  game  on 
the  bench  and  eventually 
replaced  foe  fitful  Tauraent 


Dutch  drums  in  the  stands 
beat  out  a triumphant  tattoo, 
their  trumpets  were  as  bold 
as  brass.  By  half-time,  how- 


just  past  the  hour.  This  en-  ever,  the  band  had  been 


Barclays  One 
Minute  Loan  Test 


Taking  out  a bank  loan  is  something  chat  thousands 
of  our  customers  do  every  day.  Wherher  it’s  money 
for  a car,  for  renovation  work  in  the  home,  or  a much 
needed  holiday, arranging  a Barclayloan  is  simplicity 
itself.  And  you  can  apply  for  any  amount  from  £^00 
to  £10,000. 


abled  Bergkamp,  who  is 
never  happy  when  thrust  up 
front  on  his  own,  to  drift  deep 
and  wide  but  Kluivert  still 
looked  below  par. 

Holland  were  also  without 
foe  suspended  Blind,  who  will 
return  against  Switzerland  on 
Thursday,  and  they  missed 
his  capacity  for  breaking  for- 
ward to  make  sudden  appear- 
ances on  the  edge  of  the  penal- 1 
ty  area.  At  times  their  football  i 
Cowed  in  the  old  manner  but 
Scotland's  defence  stood  firm  1 
around  Hendry  and  CaJder- 1 


tonishing  display.  Here,  in  a 
single  piece  of  anecdotal  evi- 
dence, was  as  clear  an  illustra- 
tion as  we  may  ever  get  ofEng- 
land's  problem. 

For  all  foe  jibes  about  in- 
flight refuelling,  foe  problem 
is  not  irresponsibility.  The 
players  may  behave  stupidly 
sometimes,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  accuse  them  of  lack- 
ing a seriousness  of  intent 
Paul  Gascoigne  and  his  team- 


reduced  to  a series  of  brief  en-  wrong  to  accuse  them  of  lad 
cores  punctuated  by  long  pe-  ing  a seriousness  of  intent 
riods  of  silence.  Paul  Gascoigne  and  his  tear 

Scotland's  resistance  mates  want  success  in  this 
began,  almost  Inevitably,  tournament  as  badly  as  any 
with  Goram,  who  on  six  min-  German  or  Italian.  But  then 
utes  kept  out  a close-range  manner  of  going  about  the 
shot  from  Seedorf.  Then  Col-  task  shows  a lack  of  self- 
lins  cleared  a shot  from  knowledge  which  is  genuinely 
Witschge  off  the  line,  amid  pathetic. 

Dutch  claims  for  hand-ball  On  Saturday  the  way  foe 
that  were  supported  by  TV  players  ran  out  of  puff  led  the 
but  not  the  Swedish  referee.  coach  to  say  that  he  could 

But  by  the  time  Goram  have  taken  off  any  one  of  eight 
made  his  next  urgent  save,  players  “because  we  all 

Turn  to  page  1 4 looked  very,  very  tired",  an 
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Borrowing  made  simple. 

Yec  if  you've  never  borrowed  money  before,  you 
might  imagine  the  process  to  be  more  complicated 
chan  it  is  land  maybe  even  a little  intimidating i. 

That's  why  we've  introduced  the  'One  Minute 
Loan  Tesr'. 

It  only  takes  a minute,  and  you  can  complete  the 
test  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,676 

Set  by  Orlando 


See  how*  you  fare. 

Simply  complete  each  question  in  the  test,  in  each 
case  choosing  the  answer  which  besr  describes  your 
current  situation,  and  enter  vour  score  in  the  box  on 
the  right. 

If  your  total  is  12  or  more,  you’ll  probably  qualify 
for  a Barclayloan.  And  a score  of  II  nr  less  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  you  won'r  quality,  since  well  coke 
all  your  personal  circumstances  into  account  when 
you  apply  for  the  loan. 
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Easy  application  for  existing  customers  and 
new  customers  alike. 

Applying  for  your  loan  is  easy.  If  you  are  already 
a Barclays  customer,  you  can  coll  the  Freephone 
number  below  or  go  to  your  branch. 

If  you  don't  currently  bank  wirh  Bare  by  s,  you  can 
still  apply  fora  Boidaylcun  by  asking  ar  jour  local  branch. 


Call  Barclayloan  Direct: 
0500  200  250 

Etosnnu  ButUys  customers  only 


. Apn  _ ratl  jppIiLjNc  mi  livns  i>I  between  iT.'iiHi  jnJ  •.'IimhhI.  Typical  example  - L~ .500  Iain  repayable  by  4K  manrfily  repayments  of 
£Jij1  nT  with  ■'  to*-*1  ■miuum  p.TvjbU  uf  L«,S  i i.  iti  excluding  BanrUylnan  Protection. 
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BARCLAYS 


| History  repeats 
itself,  the  first 
time  as 
genocide,  the 
second  as 
synchronised 
swimming.  It 
was  surprising 
to  hear  that  the 
French  women’s 
synchronised 
swimming 
team  were 
performing  a 
routine  based 
on  the  arrival  of 
women  at  the 
Nazi  death 
camps  and  their 
selection  by 
Nazi  doctors 
for  the  gas 
chambers. 
Sebastian  Faulks 
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CROSSWORD  SOUtmON  20,675 


The  solution  to  5 down  In 
crossword  No.  20,673  was 
“TARTtSH’1,  not  -TArauSH” 
as  printed  on  Saturday, 
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Across 

4 Fly-fish  on  returning  to  river  (6) 

6 Second  mate  at  the  wheel? 
(2-6) 

9 Exercise  preliminary  to 
heat?  (4-2) 

10  Sign  name  to  authorise 
imports  (8) 

1 1 Double  gin  returned  to  the 
barfll) 

15  Carpets  woven  in  various 
colour  ranges  (7) 

17  Using  this  grip,  soundly 
sank  every  putt  (7) 

IS  One  primaie'sa  variety  of 
ape  111) 

22  Draught  prescribed  by 
family  doctor  (8) 

23  Said  to  raise  a smile  (6) 

24  Sub  finds  place  in  new-look 
English  side  (8) 

25  Foreign  giri's  work  permit 
returned  separately  (6) 


Down 

1 Stripper  and  officer 
engaging  in  sin  (6) 

2 Switch  off  heater  right  by 
the  generator  (10) 

3 Parental  training  given 
during  pregnancy  (8) 

4 County  players  in  blue  (8) 

5 Drinker,  when  a driver,  took 
nothing  (8) 

7 Opening  race  has  no  starter 
(4) 

8 Plant  producing  fine  sprays  (4) 

12  Judge  again  to  receive  due 

commendation  fl  0) 

13  Cheeky  monkey  to  be 
rejected  for  mate  part  (8) 

14  A Tory  danger?  Certainly  a 
bloomed  (8) 

16  From  River's  banks,  fish 
with  spears  (8) 

19  Rest  in  peace,  dear.  (She 
shot  herseff.)  (6) 


20  Fish  acceptable  to  Daniel’s 
companion,  barring  char 
perhaps  (4) 

21  Have  a swig,  if  you  can  turn 
the  stopper  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


“ Stuck?  Then  can  our  solutions  Hue 
on  OBfil  338  238.  Cans  cost  39p  per 
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